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PRIMITIVE MILLS OF MANITOBA SETTLERS 


MN interesting book of recollections, en- 
titled “Women of Red River,” has re- 
cently been published under the auspices 

of the Women’s Canadian Club of Win- 

pens} nipeg. This book, written by W. J. 

aly, provincial librarian of Manitoba, contains remi- 
cences of women surviving from the Red River era, 

1 gives intimate glimpses of the lives of those early 
tlers in Manitoba. 

The first white woman of whom there is any record 
rived in the West in 1806 from the Orkney Islands. 
e came in search of her lover, and travelled in a 
udson’s Bay Co.’s ship, disguised as a man. 

Che second white woman, Marie Anne Lagimonieére, 
me to the West in 1807 with her husband, travelling 
ith a brigade of canoes by the fur traders’ route 
rom the St. Lawrence, a dis- 
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Bay Co., and among these I saw, for the first time in 
many years since I had become a man, a white woman.” 

The story of the gradual development and growth 
of the tiny settlement thus established is a fascinating 
one. The little community experienced to the full the 
vicissitudes of the wilderness. The intense cold, the 
fur trade warfare, with its attendant bloodshed and 
devastation, the depredations of the Indians, and the 
loneliness and isolation, all were theirs; yet “the 
staunchness of the men. and the sustaining courage 
and devotion of the women preserved British influence 
in the West and helped to create a nation.” Up to as 


A further clause was later added to the original 
document, in which it was stated: “It is further under- 
stood that the charges and moulter for grinding shall 
be ten per cent; if ten bushels are ground, one bushel 
shall be the allowance for the mill.” 

To return to the Red River book, the writer says: 
“The mill, whose history had been one of failure and 
costliness to the estate of Lord Selkirk, for the lack 
of the knowledge and skill needed to set up properly 
the machinery sent out from Scotland, had a history 
of success and profit after Robert Logan became its 
owner. For years it was the only mill in Red River.” 

To quote the description of this old plant, given by 
Logan’s surviving daughter, who, in her ninetieth year, 
is still resident in Winnipeg: “It was a big, round 
building like a tower, broader at the bottom than at 

the top, and it had great sails 





ince of 2,000 miles. From Lake 
innipeg the party came up the 
ed River to the mouth of the 
embina, and there, on Jan. 6, 
898, was born, in a wigwam, 
he first child of a white set- 
ler, a girl, who grew up to be- 
ome the mother of Louis Riel, 
cader of the rebellion of 1869-70. 

About 1810 great areas of 

ind in Sutherlandshire, Scot- 

and, were being cleared of the 
iumble dwellings of the crofters, 

in order to make room for the 

more lucrative industry of sheep 
raising. In this way large num- 

bers of men and women were 
rendered homeless, and, under 

the necessity of establishing 
themselves and their families 
somewhere, they crossed the At- 
lantic to an unknown land, under 
the protection of Lord Selkirk, 
a wealthy director of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. in London, Eng., 

from whom the settlers took 
their name. In the autumn of 

1812 a party of Selkirk settlers 
arrived at the forks of the Red 
and the Assiniboine, where they camped for the win- 
ter, and in the early spring of the following year 
resumed their journey to York Factory. 

The march of these 21 men and 20 women is de- 
scribed thus: “They were all on snowshoes. The 
strongest of the men went ahead, dragging rough 
sledges loaded with provisions and stores, and so made 
a trail for the women. There was a Highland piper 
in the middle of the line. A few sturdy men brought 
up the rear, to prevent straggling and to help the 
weary on that journey of nearly 100 miles through a 
wild and difficult region.” 

Speaking recently in Winnipeg, W. J. Healy, com- 
piler of the Red River book, said: “Winnipeg’s greatest 
asset is that spirit of optimism and cheerfulness which 
its citizens have inherited from the Red River settlers.” 
Certainly the history of these pioneers is replete with 
instances of indomitable courage, self-sacrifice and un- 
conquerable faith, 

From York Factory the brave little band made the 
four weeks’ trip to the Red River by York boat, arriv- 
ing in June, 1813, and there established the settlement 
which was to form the nucleus of the Winnipeg of to- 
day. Visiting the West in the summer of that year, 
John Tanner, the explorer and fur trader, wrote: 
“The Scots people to the number of 100 or more 
arrived to settle under the protection of the Hudson’s 
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An Old Manitoba Water Mill 


late a date as 1870, the Red River was the only real 
settlement in the great West country. 

In the course of describing the primitive methods 
by which these pioneers wrested a livelihood from 
the land, some interesting details of one of. the first 
flour mills to operate in the Red River settlement are 
given by a daughter of one Robert Logan, who came 
to the West in the service of the North-West Co., in 
1801, and in 1825 purchased from the Hudson’s Bay 
Co. a site and buildings, including a windmill, situated 
on a point on the Red River known as Fort Douglas. 

A copy of the agreement of sale was recently given 
to the writer of this article by a granddaughter of 
Robert Logan. It runs as follows: “The said Robert 
Logan hereby agrees to purchase from the said execu- 
tors of the late Thomas, Earl of Selkirk, the wind 
grist mill now being erected, with the old establishment 
of Fort Douglas, comprising one hundred acres of 
land for the sum of four hundred pounds sterling. 

. And the said Robert Logan further agrees to 
grind any grain or pulse that may be brought to the 
said mill from settlers or others at a moulter not 
exceeding that which is established in Canada to be 
determined by the gentlemen of the Catholic mission. 
It being well understood that the said mill shall be 
put into the possession of the said Robert Logan in a 
complete and finished state.” 


that flapped around when there 
was a good wind and there was 
grinding to be done. Except for 
the sails, it used to remind me of 
a picture of a lighthouse in a 
book which was given to me.” 

During the heavy flood of 
1826, Logan’s mill served as a 
tower of refuge. “Women and 
children—yes, and poultry too, 
and some pigs, and maybe a cow 
or two—were hurried to the mill, 
and the people and the poultry, 
at any rate, went on the upper 
floor and waited there until the 
men could come with boats and 
take them off.” This mill also 
withstood the flood of 1853, and 
was in operation for many years 
after that date. 

In those early days the women- 
folk worked in the harvest fields 
with the men, and there are 
women residing in Winnipeg to- 
day who can point with pride to 
sears on the backs of their hands, 
caused by sickle cuts. The wheat 
raised is described as “an English 
white wheat, with a larger berry 
than the wheat grown in the West today, which made 
good flour, but shelled very easily.” It was, of course, 
cut with scythes and sickles, and had to be harvested 
with great care. 

One of the winter evening occupations for girls of 
the settlement, in the period of about 1850, was what 
was termed “knocking barley.” The process is de- 
scribed thus: “The barley was put in the hollowed, 
bowl-like block of wood which was used for this pur- 
pose, and the girls would take turns, some in pounding 
it with a long-headed wooden mallet, while others kept 
turning the barley with a stick or long-handled spoon. 
When the grain was all separated from the hulls, it 
was winnowed, and was then ready for use in making 
barley broth.” 

Another relic, now in the possession of a descendant 
of a Red River pioneer, is a “quern,” an ancient form 
of mill for grinding wheat, and consisting of two 
round stones, the upper of which was turned by hand 
upon the fixed nether stone. These querns were used 
for making flour even before the time of the wind- 
mills, and were usually operated by two women. 

The religious side of the lives of the early settlers 
was not neglected. No sooner had the members of a 
community housed themselves than they started out 
with a will to build a kirk. In some cases lumber 
was cut and dragged many miles, and the humble 
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blanc mange, raisins, nuts of all kinds, 
coffee, port and sherry, brandy punch 
and cigars, concluding with whist untij 
4 o'clock a.m. There is a dinner for you, 
in the heart of the continent, with Indian 
skin lodges within a stone’s throw !” 

The Red River cart, which for so long 
was the only means of transportation 
during the summer months, has been wel] 
described by an old historian. 
of a proposed trip, he says: “A Red 
River cart is desirable, a primitive !ook- 
ing affair, not an ounce of iron in it, 
and tough as hickory. Its great, |road 
wheels bear up the little box with its half 
ton of stores and tent, when crossing 
swamps where an ordinary cart would 
sink to the hubs or perhaps altogether 
out of sight. An Indian or half-breed 
may be utilized as driver, cook and g:ide. 
‘ There is no road but the (rail 
Hard, black and glittering in dr 
weather, only let the least shower fall, 
and the black loam sticks in a won:ler- 
ful way to the wheels and to the hor-es’ 
hoofs. The best course then is to turn 
aside in the grass on either hand ind 
make a new trail for yourself, and }ray 
for dry weather.” 


Spe king 


The modern western cities of toc ay, 
with their miles upon miles of paved 
streets, present a striking contrast to ‘he 
first settlements, with their uncert iin 
trails. The black loam, however, is s'ill 
to be met with in the suburbs, and if one 








An Early Picture of Manitoba Threshing Methods 


but adequate edifice erected purely by voluntary labor, 
Dr. John Black, who had charge of the Presby- 
terian church at Old Kildonan, writing of the Red 
River flood of May, 1852, said: “On Sabbath, May 
9th, I preached for the last time in our temporary 
church and had to go part of the way to it in a canoe. 
On Monday, the 10th, the flight from the Scotch part 
of the settlement was general. In trying to reach a 
place of safety, men and women were seen plunging 
through the water, driving and carrying, while the aged 
and little children were conveyed in carts drawn by 
oxen or horses. Most of the Scotch settlers had from 
100 to 300 bus of wheat in lofts, which they kept 
from year to year in case of failure, and now for this 
there was much anxiety. 

“The first night we encamped on the plain without 
wood or shelter, saving what we erected, 
amid the lowing of cattle and the bleat- 
ing of sheep, and the roaring of calves, 
and the squealing of pigs, and the greet- 
ing of bairns. After three days we ar- 
rived here, on a beautiful woody ridge 
13 miles from our houses. A few fami- 
lies are with me here, but my congre- 
gation is scattered, so that, from extreme 
to extreme is, I suppose, more than 30 
miles. 

“Thus the waters prevailed, and spread 


themselves over the cultivated lands, 
sweeping away everything loose and 
much that was thought fast. Houses, 


barns, byres, stacks of wheat, etc., were 
floating down thick and fast. Not a 
bridge is left on the road in all the 
flooded district. Sometimes the wind 
blew very strong and, acting on the lake- 
like expanse of waters, agitated them 
like a sea, and this was very destructive 
to the houses of the settlers. 

“The breadth flooded in our part of 
the settlement is eight or nine miles, 
while the ordinary width of the river is 
not more than 150 yards. I have crossed 
this wide expanse twice to visit our peo- 
ple on the east side. I have now three 
preaching stations instead of one—all 
camp meetings. The water began to fall 
about the 2Ist. We hope to get home 
again in about two weeks.” 

It is characteristic of these pioneers 
that, when the waters subsided, they re- 








turned to their devastated homes and despoiled land, 
and with undaunted courage started again. 

The early settlers were very sociable folk, and many 
descriptions have been written of the functions which 
helped so greatly to brighten what might well have 
been a drab existence. Especially at the Fort, the 
headquarters of the governor, was hospitality dispensed 
with a generous hand. 

A letter written on Nov. 27, 1868, by one Charles 
Mair, gives an instance of the scale upon which the 
resident governor entertained: “We had a pleasant 
stay at Fort Garry, and received all sorts of enter- 
“ttinment. They live like princes here. Just fancy 
what we had at a dinner party! Oyster soup, white- 
fish, roast beef, roast prairie chicken, green peas, 
stewed tomatoes, stewed gooseberries, plum pudding, 
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happens into such districts on a wet cay 

it at once becomes painfully evident t):at 
the Manitoba mud has lost nothing of its peculixr, 
clinging quality. 

Speaking of the windmills which for so long 
complished the wheat grinding for the settleme:t, 
another woman .survivor of those early days says: 
“Sometimes there would be a breeze strong enough |o0 
give them power to grind, but not to bolt. When we 
had to do the bolting ourselves we used to do it wilh 
a sieve of brass wire which we would hang from a 
beam, and spread a white cloth under it on a table.” 
Two of western Canada’s largest and most up-to-date 
mills now stand at an inconsiderable distance from tlic 
sites where, a little more than half a century ag», 
windmills of primitive design spread their sails to 
breeze which was sometimes “strong enough to grini, 
but not to bolt.” 











The Old Windmill at Fort Garry in 1846, and the Trail Which Is Now Winnipeg’s Main Street 
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THE A BC PLAN 
1 THE last two millers’ conferences: 
A at Chicago and at a number of 
local and sectional meetings of millers 
held in the past three or four months, 
neces have been made to the so- 
' “\ BC Plan” of listing sales of 

In the same period the plan has 
frequently alluded to in the news 
rans of this publication, but it has 
icretofore been accurately described. 

sme unexplained reason, some mill- 
eem to believe there is a mystery 
hed to it. 

“A B C Plan” is nothing but 

le system by which the miller em- 

v it keeps the course of his busi- 
under current inspection by listing 
rders under headings indicative of 

value to him. Instead of merely 

ing them into the general collection 
iers, good, bad and indifferent, and 
trocting to providence to bring him a 
ut, he looks each individual order 
sht in the eye and tags it with its 
per label, according to the following 
e of values: 
iss A—Good business—an order for 
iy in which there is a known and as- 
ed profit. 

Class B—Doubtful business—an order 

which there is an apparent profit 
which may, by reason of cash wheat pre- 

in, long period of shipment, credit 

rd, or other doubtful factor, turn 
ut to be a loss. 

Class C—Poor business—an order in 
which there is a known absence of manu- 
facturing cost at the moment it is 
booked, 

Every order for flour naturally places 
itself within one of these three classes. 
By tabulating business as it is booked 
and maintaining a current record, the 
miller who uses-this simple system of 
grading his orders according to their 
value to him has constantly before him 
an accurate survey of what he is doing, 
—a business barometer which there can 
be no mistaking. Interpreted in action, 
he can contemplate a large percentage 
of “A” business as insurance that his 
trade is on sound basis; a tendency 
toward increase in the “B” column 
sounds the warning, “curve ahead”; un- 
due accumulation of “C” class orders is 
a danger signal demanding instant and 
vigorous action in the sales department. 

The head of one important spring 
wheat milling concern has turned his 
“A B C” classification into a means to 
set his entire sales organization to fight- 
ing “B” and “C” sales. Even the field 
salesmen have been enlisted in the cause, 
each man being put on his mettle to 
strive to insure all of his orders being 
entered as “Class A,”—good business. 

Many incidents have come to the at- 
tention of The Northwestern Miller 
wherein the mere facing of the issue of 
classification of a sale has stiffened the 
courage of the sales organization, turn- 
ing prospective “B” business into “A” 
business and gradually but surely elim- 
inating the “C” bookings altogether. It 
is, of course, merely a simple method of 
knowing and facing the truth; but it is 
therein that its value lies, for facing the 
truth is the very thing that. the miller 
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most carefully avoids when he books busi- 
ness which he has no business to book 
merely to “keep the mill running.” 
Based on its knowledge of the way the 
“A BC Plan” is working with several 
scores of milling concerns, The North- 
western Miller strongly recommends its 
adoption by every member of the indus- 
try. Its value as a simple and unmis- 
takable barometer of the state of the 
business is obvious. The most obtuse 
miller will, by its use, be brought face 
to face with the truth about his own 
business. If he is wise he will be able 
to check the drift before it is too late; 
if his obtuseness is incurable, he will at 
least know how the disaster came about. 


CHANGE THE WORD 

SK any miller about business these 
days, and he says it is dull. So it 
undoubtedly is, from one standpoint; it 
lacks the excitement and abnormal activ- 
ity of those rare periods when orders 
trip one another up in their haste to get 
through the door. On the other hand, 
the mills are continuing to produce, in 
the aggregate, from ten to twelve million 
barrels of flour every month, and since 
they have no extensive storage facilities, 
they apparently are selling it. Further- 
more, reports indicate that most of the 

flour is being sold at a small profit, 

Such business as this is “dull” only by 
contrast with the times when its activity 
is extreme; it would be far more accu- 
rate and reasonable to speak of the flour 
trade just now as “normal.” In com- 
parison with conditions prevailing at this 
season during four out of every five 
years, business at present is actually a 
little better than that. 

Trade psychology is a strange thing, 
sensitive to all sorts of small accidents, 
and profoundly influential in guiding the 
conduct of those who feel it. Whenever 
millers speak and think of business as 
dull, they tend to act accordingly, to be 
depressed regarding the present and with 
little buoyancy of optimism for the fu- 
ture. “Business is dull” has become a 
milling byword. Each repetition of it is 
like a vote in an election; no single bal- 
lot seems to affect the issue, and yet 
collectively the votes determine how the 
country shall be governed. 

Suppose the millers were to recognize 
that what they call dullness is almost al- 
ways nothing more than the absence of 
abnormal activity. Suppose they were to 
make their comparisons, not with the few 
periods when buying is at its maximum, 
but with the ordinary expectation for 
any given season of the year, based on 
past experience. They would find, that, 
on such a basis, the really dull times 
are even rarer than the ones when busi- 
ness is admittedly fine; for at least sev- 
en or eight months out of every twelve 
the flour trade is not dull, but normal. 

It may seem a small thing thus to ex- 
change one word for another, and to 
call business “normal” instead of reviling 
it as “dull,” but flour milling in general 
needs exactly this kind of a tonic. Its 
own pet phrases have deluded it; it has 
talked so much and-so long about trade 
d s that the faulty comparison is 
generally accepted as an unquestionable 


truth. Let the millers once get over 
the habit of regarding as dull any state 
of their trade which falls short of maxi- 
mum. activity, and they will find that 
“business is normal” is a far more in- 
spiring phrase than “business is dull.” 


BOND AND DRAWBACK 

LSEWHERE in this issue appears 

a summary of the federal laws and 
regulations as they apply to the grinding 
of imported wheat in bond, and to the 
application of tariff drawbacks in cases 
where export flour has been made from 
imported and duty-paid wheat, 

Until recently, only a few mills in the 
United States took anything more than 
a remotely impersonal interest in this 
subject, but as things now stand the 
possibility of grinding imported wheat 
for export appears to be open to mills 
located in many sections of the country. 
With the definite movement to restrict 
the wheat acreage of the United States, 
it is probable that within a few years 
imported wheat will play a still larger 
part in the nation’s export flour trade. 

Many mills are, of course, so situated 
that they cannot take advantage of the 
drawback or bond provisions of the ex- 
isting tariff law, but inquiries recently 
received from such scattered milling 
states as Pennsylvania, Tennessee and 
Kansas indicate that millers everywhere 
are waking up to the possibilities of the 
export flour trade with imported wheat 
as a basis. Millers who have not already 
done so should at least study the tariff 
law in its possible application to them- 
selves, and should look into the matter 
of through and milling-in-transit rates 
carefully enough to make sure that they 
have not been overlooking a chance for 
profitable activity and for a larger share 
of the flour export trade. 


NOT SO DEAD 

URING the calendar year 1923, ac- 

cording to the official figures of the 
Department of Commerce, the United 
States exported 16,309,856 barrels of 
wheat flour. This includes only flour ac- 
tually ground in its own mills, and has 
nothing to do with shipments of Cana- 
dian milled flour by way of United States 
ports. The figure is well over a million 
barrels in excess of that for the year 
1922, and is only a little below the 1921 
total; it is larger by a considerable mar- 
gin than any calendar year’s flour ex- 
ports from 1904 to 1918. 

For a trade which has been in manv 
quarters proclaimed dead, the flour ex- 
port business has of late displayed ex- 
traordinary vitality. In the last three 
months of 1923, flour export shipments 
amounted to 5,659,000 barrels; not for 
twenty years has this record been equaled 
during a corresponding period. While 
the total unquestionably owes much to 
the enormous oriental trade of the Pa- 
cific Coast mills, and to shipments of 
flour ground in Buffalo from bonded Ca- 
nadian wheat, there has been a fairly 
wide distribution of the business. For 
example, in October and November alone, 
flour exports by way of the Gulf ports 
totaled 848,000 barrels. 

Furthermore, the notion that the ex- 
port flour trade has been dying because 
of the tendency of many foreign na- 
tions to import wheat in place of the 
manufactured product has proved inac- 
curate, for while flour exports have been 
increasing, wheat exports have been fall- 
ing off. In 1921 only twenty per cent 
of the export wheat of the United States 
went abroad as flour; in 1922 the pro- 
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portion was twenty-nine per cent, and in 
1923 forty-three per cent. In November 
and December the United States export- 
ed sixty-five per cent of its total foreign 
shipments of wheat in the form of flour. 

Finally, this export trade in flour has 
not been done at ruinously low prices. 
Based on the actual declarations of the 
exporters, the average value per barrel 
of export flour during the last six months 
of 1923 was equivalent to the export 
value of 4.63 bushels of wheat during 
the same period. In the two fiscal years 
1914-15 and 1915-16, when the export 
flour trade was admittedly very flourish- 
ing, the value of a barrel of export flour 
was equivalent to that of only 4.58 
bushels of wheat. From 1916 through 
1922, the export value of flour per bar- 
rel was consistently less than that of 
four and a half bushels of wheat. In 
other words, the price relationship be- 
tween export flour and the raw material 
from which it is manufactured has been 
more favorable to the millers during re- 
cent months than at any previous time 
for nearly ten years. 

Existing conditions may make export 
flour business difficult for many mills 
to get, but the trade is certainly being 
done, and some millers are making money 
out of it. The widespread belief that 
flour exporting is dying out has been re- 
sponsible for a general loss of interest in 
it; the time has come for millers to look 
into its possibilities once more, with the 
confident belief that what others have 
done, they themselves can accomplish 
equally well. 


SERVICE TO ALL 


HE making and marketing of flour 

stands unique among America’s great 
industries in the number and variety of 
the concerns taking part in it. Despite 
the tendency of the larger milling com- 
panies to expand, there still remains 
ample room for hundreds—or, literally, 
thousands—of small mills, many of them 
doing an excellent business. Almost ev- 
ery town of any size has its flour and 
feed jobber, buying in carload lots; the 
baking industry is made up of concerns 
ranging all the way from the one-man 
village bakery to the huge interstate cor- 
poration. 

Prosperity for all these allied branches 
of a single industry depends very largely 
on their close integration. The big mill 
sells flour to the small jobber or baker 
as well as to the large one; the little 
mill wants and often gets a share in the 
trade of the largest flour buyers. With 
keen competition among the mills, and 
with customers scattered all over the 
country, it is obvious that trade con- 
tacts need to be exceptionally numerous 
and varied. 

It is for this reason that The North- 
western Miller has reduced its basic sub- 
scription rate from five dollars to two 
dollars a year. Were the industry it rep- 
resents and serves composed chiefly of 
large organizations, it might well feel 
that its subscription price made little 
difference to them. There are, however, 
thousands of millers, jobbers and bak- 
ers who, individually, are doing a rela- 
tively small business, but who, collective- 
ly, contribute much to the industry of 
our daily bread. In order to make its 
service available to them at the nominal 
price of four cents a week, while at the 
same time maintaining in every respect 
the high standards which have been the 
outgrowth of fifty years of effort, The 
Northwestern Miller has in this single 
respect altered its traditional policy. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 30.) 

Puivapetpuia, Pa.—Flour is quiet, but 
firmly held. Millfeed is firm under light 
offerings, but trading is quiet. 

NasHvitte, TENN. 
of fair volume at the opening of the 
week, with prices ruling about steady. 
Millfeed was in fair demand. 

New York, N. Y.—The market is dull, 
buyers limiting purchases to necessities. 
Spring clears are in slightly better de- 
mand, but mills are firm in all their 
prices. Export sales are small. 

Prrrspurcu, Pa.—The flour market 
opened the week stronger, with fair de- 
mand and prices firmer. Shipping direc- 
tions were reported much _ improved. 
Millfeed is active, with prices stronger 
and demand good. 

Boston, Mass.—The flour market is 
quiet, with trade only meeting pressing 
needs. As arrivals of flour for domestic 
use are liberal, price cutting is still in 
force and unsettles the market. Mill- 
feed is dull, with prices held steady. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The southern trade in 
soft flours is generally reported good. 
Shipping instructions continue fairly 
satisfactory, although a few mills are 
complaining. Some export business is 
being done in clears. Millfeed is steady 
and unchanged. 

Mitwaukert, Wis.—-Flour trade _ is 
slightly more active, but hesitancy is still 
the strong characteristic. Prices are 
firm, and less shading is apparent. Rye 
flour demand is fair at unchanged prices. 
The millfeed. trade is only fair. Prices 
are nominally unchanged. 

Cotumsus, Outro.—Flour business _re- 
mains very quiet, with prices holding 
firm. The trade shows no disposition 
to take hold, and seems perfectly will- 
ing to wait for lower prices, which it is 
firmly convinced will materialize some 
of these days. Feed is in fair demand, 
with prices firm. 

Bautimore, Mp.—F lour continues to be 
held strongly by most mills, but buyers, 
while beginning to get a little nervous 
and to evince more interest, are still 
deferring action, despite the fact that 
leaders in grain, who have had wheat on 
display ped ew its work all winter, are 
quietly withdrawing it from public gaze 
preparatory to making the shorts walk 
Spanish, Feeds are unchanged and quiet. 

Cuicaco, Itt.—Spring and hard winter 
wheat flours are in rather quiet demand, 
and the trade is only taking on current 
requirements of established brands. <A 
little buying movement in soft winters 
set in this week, and the cracker trade 
has bought approximately 10,000 bbls in 
lots of 400 to 2,000 bbls, for 30- to 60- 
day shipment. Flour prices are firm, but 
practically unchanged. There is an 
easier undertone to the feed market, but 
prices remain about the same. Little 
interest is displayed by‘ the trade in 
offerings. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Flour prices made 
their first general advance in months, 
when they were put up 10c following 
strength in wheat this week. Inquiry 
seemed a bit better, but buyers were 
hesitant about booking at current levels. 
The volume of new business was about 
on a parity with other recent weeks. 
Shipping instructions continue to show 
gradual improvement, and mill operation 
is somewhat heavier. There has been no 
revival in export trade. Millfeed is con- 
siderably weaker. With a return of 
warmer temperatures over the feeding 
belt, and increased activity of mills, the 
demand continued light, with prices 50c 
ton lower. 





CANAL REPAIRS HAMPER MILLS 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour and. feed mills all 
along the New York state barge canal 
between Pendleton and Rochester have 
been forced to suspend or reduce opera- 
tions, due to the drawing off of the canal 
water to permit repair work. Mill- 
owners say the notice given them of the 
drawing off of the water was so short 
that they had no chance to arrange for 
other power, although in many instances 
it could not have been obtained at rea- 


Flour sales were . 
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sonable cost under any circumstances. 
Heretofore, 10 days’ notice of drawing 
off of water has been given, and millers 
have been able to make their plans ac- 
cordingly. The Griggs Bros. Co. 
Thompson Milling Co., and Niagara Em- 
ery Co.’s mills at Lockport are idle, as 
are numerous other smaller mills obtain- 
ing their power supply from the state 
waterway. Vigorous protest has been 
made to the state officials, asking that 
water be turned into the canal at once. 
P. D, FAHNEsTocK. 





FARMER ON SHIPPING BOARD 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—W. S. Hill, farm- 
er, live stock man and banker, has been 
nominated by President Coolidge as the 
dirt farmer member of the Shipping 
Board. At the same time the President 
returned to the Senate the nominations 
of Bert E. Haney, of Oregon, and Fred- 
erick K. Thompson, of Alabama, for 
members of the board. 

Cuaries C. Harr. 





TRANSHIPPING CENTER PROPOSED 

Boston, Mass.—H. C, Thompson, of 
“Fog Free Zone” fame, is promoting a 
plan to the ports of Boston and 
New York out of the running in Great 
Lakes export freight transportation. 
His idea is to create a great international 
transhipping center in Marystown har- 
bor, on the southern coast of Newfound- 
land. Small steamers would carry freight 
from the Great Lakes direct to Marys- 


town, where ocean liners would take it 
on for Europe and South America. 

The new port is admirably situated to 
serve as a halfway transhipment sta- 
tion on the Atlantic. It is 1,640 miles 
from Ireland, less than 2,000 miles from 
England and but 2,165 miles from Nor- 
way. ; 

The direct water haul from Detroit 
is about. 1,400 miles, or about seven 
days. From Marystown to Liverpool is 
about 2,000 miles, or nine days, making 
16 days for freight from Detroit to 
Liverpool. Louis W. DePass. 





ST. LOUIS OUTPUT INCREASED 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Flour manufactured 
in St. Louis in 1923 showed an increase 
over the two preceding years, according 
to a report issued by the Merchants 
Exchange on Jan. 25. The output last 
year was 1,758,077 bbls, compared with 
1,518,042 in 1922 and 1,505,765 in 1921. 
The daily capacity per 24 hours of the 
es mills included in this report is 10,800 
bbls. 

However, a slight setback is noted in 
the flour manufactured in 1923 by mills 
outside of St. Louis but which are owned, 
or the product controlled, by members 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, 1,945,318 
bbls being manufactured during the past 
year, compared with 2,190,161 in 1922. 
The mills uded in this report have a 
daily capacity per 24 hours of 13,900 
bbls. Their output in 1921 was 1,981,532 
bbls. W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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The following table shows the flou: /utput 
at milling centers for the past two weeks 
with comparisons, in barrels: : 

Jan. 27 
Jan. 26 Jan.19 19°93 





Minneapolis ...230,310 232,790 255,91 
Be. POG cc cccce 10,668 11,156 12,461 
Duluth-Superior 13,535 12,470 24,325 
Milwaukee ..... 4,000 3,500 1,150 

, Te eTY 258,513 259,916 293,850 °17 075 


Outside mills*. .184,456 229,452 181,115 155,91) 





Ag’gate sprg.442,969 489,368 474,965 50 








St. Louis....... 36,600 37,600 43,000 29 po 
ee 38,900 37,400 35,800 41 gy) 
Buffalo ........ 117,312 130,180 114,285 5957: 
Rochester ..... 7,000 6,100 5,800 6 509 
Chicago ....... 37,000 37,000 18,000 25 


Kansas City... .112,056 106,211 81.660 <7) 
Kansas City. ..328,770 294.181 295,035 © 34°71, 


GURORS 20 ccisce 19,111 21,521 18,305 

St. Joseph ..... 35,385 29,387 ...... 
DOGS ccccicces 18,136 20,198 25,055 
WED os vcces 37,181 36,196 ...... ; 
TENG scccvece’s 30,600 25,600 23,600 | s 999 
Toledof ....... 79,532 78,835 60,705 ~s,949 
Indianpolis .... 9,268 9,391 11,840 9.665 


Nashville** ....117,086 110,904 105,150 | \s,15; 
Portland, Oreg 59,380 56,195 39,910 2 159 
Seattle ........ 41,943 42,491 45,110 1,555 
Bo eee 34,980 48,166 37,085 2 00 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the perce: ‘ages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual ek. 
ly output of flour, as reported to The ) »rth- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 


time schedule, operating six days per «eck: 
Jan. 27.) n.2 
Jan. 26 Jan.19 1923 1922 
Minneapolis ...... 41 41 45 55 
ls PEE 86sec cece 43 45 53 27 
Duluth-Superior .. 37 34 66 2 
Milwaukee ........ 34 29 7 
Outside mills* .... 59 56 54 45 
Average spring.. 47 47 49 49 
oe eee 57 58 85 57 
7a 45 43 46 54 
BONGO coccccseccs 70 78 69 96 
Rochester ........ 38 33 31 35 
SED Sbcveccvec 92 92 45 63 
Kansas City ...... 74 70 62 2 
Kansas City? ..... 64 57 67 52 
rp 76 86 79 71 
aa 74 61 ae . 
CN 6 2's.5.06006s:04 45 50 54 
C0 ae 57 54 i 
ae pe 67 56 50 
Pe 66 56 48 41 
Indianapolis ...... 46 47 52 42 
Nashville** ....... 56 53 56 55 
Portland, Oregon... 95 91 70 56 
a ae 79 80 85 60 
TOOGMRE ccccsccces 61 85 65 74 
Betas occccccces 64 64 60 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, | it- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Lo iis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFliour made by group of southwes! rn 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusiv: of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and +t 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 





TO ERECT PILLSBURY TOWER DOC i, 
Burraro, N. Y., Jan. 29.—(Spec il 
Telegram)—The Monarch Engineeri:y 
Co. has been awarded a contract to er::'t 
a concrete marine tower dock for t' 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. using tic 
Mutual elevator on the city ship can! 
as the basis of construction. Work w 
begin at once. 
P. D. Fannestock 





NEW LAKE SERVICE PLANNED 
Mrinneapous, Minn.—With the ope 
ing of navigation on the Great Lakes 1 
the spring, an entirely new packa;« 
freight service will be established, wi’ \ 
through rates from Minneapolis to t! 
seaboard, as a result of negotiations ju ' 
completed between the Minnesota-Atla: 
tic Transit Co. and the Pere Marquet 

Railroad. 

The new service will call for a fle 
of from three to five vessels, giving 
two-day service from Duluth to Por 
Huron, where connections will be mad: 
with the Pere Marquette for Detroit 
and all points in New York, New Eng 
land, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and central states. A connection 
has also been arranged for at Port 
Huron with the Grand Trunk Railway 
for Canadian and eastern points. 

A. Miller McDougall, president of the 
McDougall Terminal Warehouse Co., 
Duluth, has completed negotiations for 
the purchase of the new steamers. 
Three have already been bought, and 
ance have been secured on two more. 

y are modern 3,000-ton vessels. The 
new line will specialize on flour for east- 
ern shipment. 

. Rosert T. Bearry. 
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OPERATIVES MEET IN JUNE 


ual Convention of Association to Be Heid 
in Denver June 2-7—Large Growth 
in Membership Reported 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The week starting 
June 2 has been designated by the execu- 
tive committee of the Association of 
Operative Millers for the twenty-ninth 
annual convention of that body, M. F. 
Dillon, secretary, announces. Meetings 
will be held in the Hotel Albany, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

The convention city was chosen by vote 
of the entire one of the asso- 
ciation, tabulated by Mr. illon. Kansas 
City was second in the voting, St. Louis 
third, and Minneapolis fourth. Forty 
other cities received votes. 

One session will be held each day, 
starting June 3. The single event on 
the programme for the first day, June 
2, is a closed meeting of the executive 
committee. The Wednesday session will 
also be closed to other than members of 
the es ociation. At other meetings, non- 
s will be admitted, Mr, Dillon 


Ann 


mei 
aid. 

{> programme has not yet been defi- 
nilely tormulated, as officers are follow- 
ing cir usual custom of taking the sug- 
gestions sent in by members with their 
votir r cards. Assurance of leisure time 
for ht-seeing is positive, the announce- 
me tates. 

i thought by officers of the asso- 
cisiion that two factors will combine to 
brinz a record attendance to the Denver 
convention, Attractive railroad rates are 
mace each summer from every station in 
Car da and the United States to Colo- 

with return i to Nov. 1. 
‘ nembership of the association has 
lily increased until it now stands at 
», the highest mark in its history, 
his is expected to increase the num- 
present at the meetings. 
Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





IMPROVEMENT IN FARM POSITION 

Steady improvement in the farmer’s 
posiiion is noted in the monthly review 
‘ economic conditions in the ninth fed- 

reserve district by John H. Rich, 

erve agent. 
(he improvement is observed, the re- 
ort states, when the farmer’s position 
‘is measured by estimated crop income 
during the past two years in all the 
tates contained wholly within this dis- 
trict, except that there was decline in 
North Dakota in 1923 as compared to 
1922 only. 

“The accuracy of these estimates of 
‘rop ineome is confirmed,” the sum- 
mary of the report goes on to say, “by 
data compiled in this office with refer- 
ence to farmers’ purchases of lumber 
and farm implements, wholesale distri- 
bution of groceries, and by the collec- 
tion situation generally. 

“The most careful estimates that we 
have been able to make, from data as re- 
cent as July 1, as to the amount out- 
standing of credit extended to farmers 
show that there. has been a negligible 
amount of reduction in their obligations 
during recent years, owing to a liberal 
use of refunding facilities and worthless 
notes which have been written off by the 
banks, 

“The farmer has been adjusting his 
wheat acreage downward and is now 
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a slight gain over the previous week. 


gained 10 points, to 66 per cent. 


ing quiet. 


relief for the wheat growers. 





Jan. 30.—In general, mill operation for the week of Jan, 20-26 showed 


winter wheat mills increased their rate of running to 67 per cent of 
capacity, a seven point gain, while the Ohio valley soft winter wheat mills 
The spring wheat mills showed only a 
one point gain, the Minneapolis mills continuing to operate at 41 per cent 
of total rated capacity; the percentage for the entire group was 47. 
falo mill operation fell off from 78 to 70 per cent of capacity; the St. 
Louis mills held about steady on a half capacity basis. 
mills continued to run heavily, Portland leading with 95 per cent; the 
Seattle and Tacoma mills were somewhat less active than the week before. 

Flour and feed prices have remained practically unchanged, with buy- 
Buyers appear to expect lower wheat prices, although so far 
the market has shown no sign of weakening. For patents and straights 
there is a spread of close to $1 per bbl between springs and soft winters, 
with hard winters about midway between; a year ago hard and soft winters 
were on an almost exactly equal price basis, with springs 50@60c higher. 

At a Senate committee hearing the Vestal decimal weights bill was 
warmly indorsed. President Coolidge’s special message to Congress sup- 
ported the $50,000,000 diversified farming loan measure as the basis of 
Thad L, Hoffman, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., was last week elected also general manager of the company. 


The Kansas-Nebraska-Oklahoma hard 


Buf- 


The Pacific Coast 








faced with the serious problem of decid- 
ing whether or not it is -advisable to 
increase his flax acreage again next year.” 


SITE FOR NEW SPERRY MILL 


Seven-Acre Plot in Los Angeles Purchased— 
Plans for Project to Be An- 
nounced Soon 


Los Ancetes, Cat., Jan. 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Sperry Flour Co, has 
bought seven acres of land on Stanford 
Avenue, west of the Goodyear tire fac- 
tory, upon which to erect a flour mill 
and grain elevator. F. S. Coates, gen- 
eral manager, says a local newspaper 
report that the project will cost $1,000,- 
000 is premature, but that plans will 
be announced in about 60 days. 


A. G. Stamm. 











NAME ECONOMICS DIRECTOR 

Nasnvitte,, Tenn.—The Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association, with headquarters 
at Nashville, has added a department of 
home economics to encourage consump- 
tion of its products. Mrs, Francis S. 
McDowell, an expert in home economics, 
has been selected as director of this 
department, and will assume her duties 
immediately. 

Joun Leper. 





PENNSYLVANIA WHEAT QUALITY 

Hararissurc, Pa.—Attention of visitors 
to the Farm Show held here under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania department 
of agriculture was attracted to a novel 
display in one of the buildings, where 
millers and bakers were showing results 
of using Pennsylvania wheat, milled in 
Pennsylvania, in baking bread. 

Samples of the bread, buttered, were 
handed out to all who visited the display. 
The bread was baked in the plant of 
the Schmidt bakery, and the flour was 
furnished by the City Flouring Mills, 


Inc., of Muncy, Pa., and C. E. Vermilya, 
a member of the milling firm, demon- 
strated the flour. 

The exhibit was arranged by the bu- 
reau of markets, under the direction of 
George A. Stuart, who is conducting a 
campaign for Pennsylvania milling of 
Pennsylvania wheat, not only to furnish 
a home market for Pennsylvania wheat 
growers, but also to provide a local sup- 
ply of. bran and middlings for dairy 
cattle. 

The bureau of markets is conducting 
an educational campaign to have each 
farmer raise but one variety of wheat 
and have millers segregate the textures. 
Such flour not only commands higher 
prices for flour and wheat, but produces 
better bread and pastry, bureau officials 
claim. 

If the two varieties of soft red win- 
ter wheat raised in Pennsylvania are 
milled together, a poor grade flour re- 
sults, and can only be used for export 
at low prices, the bureau adds, but milled 
separately they command high prices. 
The yellow, starchy Pennsylvania wheat, 
milled alone, makes excellent pastry, it 
is stated. 

The dark red fulcaster Pennsylvania 
wheat, high in gluten content and water 
absorption, if milled and blended with 
50 per cent of hard red spring wheat 
imported from the West, makes the best 
bread flour that has as yet been tested, 
bureau officials claim. 

Samples of Pennsyivania milled wheat 
sent to the Ward Baking Co., New York, 
were declared to be the highest grade 
flour, according to the Ward Co. chem- 
ists, and brought immediate orders for 
the flour. 

C. C, Larus. 





The average amount of wheat avail- 
able in Italy each year from July 1, 
1911, to June 30, 1921, was approximate- 
ly 236,995,000 bus. 
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BRITISH MARKET QUIET 


Improvement in Sterling Has Steadying Ef- 
fect—Holland Flour Market 
Reported Slow 

Lonvon, Ene., Jan. 29.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—With improvement in sterling, the 
flour market is quiet. Canadian prices 
are inclined to be easier. Manitoba top 
patents are offered at 36s@36s 3d ($5.35 
@5A0 per bbl), and export patents at 
33s 94@Ms ($5@5.05 per bbl), Febru- 
ary seaboard. Soft Pacifics are 32s@ 
34s 6d ($4.75@5.15 per bbl). Australians 
are scarce and difficult to buy. Home 
milled straight run is 39s, delivered, of- 
ficially, but is selling at considerably less. 

Holland reports the flour market slow, 
owing to the high exchange rate. Ameri- 
can offers are out of line. Some sales 
of Canadian flour have been made at 
16@16.20 florins per 100 kilos ($5.30@ 
5.35 per bbl). 





C. F. G. RarKes. 





VOTES CUT IN GRAIN TAX 

Wasurnoton, D. C.—The House ways 
and means committee has voted, in its 
consideration of the Mellon tax reduc- 
tion bill, to reduce the tax on grain and 
produce exchange transactions 50 per 
cent. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





HARVESTING IN AUSTRALIA 


Mersourne, Vicrorta, Dec. 24.—Har- 
vesting Operations are in progress 
throughout the Australian wheat belt, 
with results which, generally speaking, 
are much more satisfactory than had 
been expected. Thanks to unusually 
cool conditions and occasional showers 
of rain the sample of grain, for the 
most part, is exceptionally good. 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 





ENLARGEMENT OF CASCADE PLANT 


Great Faris, Mont.—Announcement 
of an investment of more than $20,000 
in the expansion of its milling facilities 
is made by the Cascade (Mont.) Milling 
& Elevator Co. August Schwachheim, 
president of the company, has placed 
with the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, through A. Hawkinson, west- 
ern branch manager of that company, an 
order for equipment that will increase 
the Cascade plant’s rated capacity from 
250 to 350 bbls daily. 

Most of the machinery required can 
be handled from the Great Falls branch 
of the Strong-Scott company, thus fa- 
cilitating the work of installation, which 
is to be pushed to completion as soon 
as possible. The new equipment includes 
rolls, reels, purifiers and sifters. 

The Cascade Milling & Elevator Co. 
is one of the most active of the smaller 
unit plants of the state. It has a line 
of elevators scattered throughout the 
best wheat areas of Montana, and its 
flour trade has been such as to keep it 
going all the year. At times in recent 
months it found difficulty in filling or- 
ders. Mr. Schwachheim has been active 
head of the mill for several years, and 
it has enjoyed a steadily increasing busi- 
ness since he came to the helm as man- 
ager. He is widely known to the flour 
trade as a progressive and dependable 
miller. 

Joun A. Curry. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 29. 


Unitess otherwise noted, 


flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. Al! quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus +tNashville 
Spring Great PAtaMt ..cccccccccccccccccccsece $6.00@ 6.50 $6.35@ 6.80 §....@.... $6.10@ 6.40 $6.50@ 7.25 $6.40@ 6.55 $6.55@ 6.90 $7.25@ 7.60 $6.55@ 6.80 $7.25@ 7.75 
Spring standard patent .............+.++e-% 5.70@ 6.25 6.10@ 6.25 occ @Daucee 5.80@ 6.10 5.90@ 6.45 6.00@ 6.25 6.30@ 6.50 6.60@ 7.45 6.30@ 6.55 ey, eee 
QOCING BE GIN ooo6c ceca cccccvccccctccccos 4.60@ 5.15 4.75@ 4.85 Tee, Leer 4.50@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.55 wre, frre 5.60@ 6.90 5.35@ 6.00 cee eves coco wcce 
Hard winter short patent ...............++- 5.60@ 6.20 oo Bus 5.85@ 6.40 5.60@ 6,00 6.00@ 6.60 6.15@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.85 6.30@ 6.55 6.25@ €.75 
Hard winter BRIE we cvcccccccccccccccees 4.80@ 5.20 Fr 5.10@ 5.60 4.80@ 5.20 5.40@ 6.25 5.65@ 5.90 5.90@ 6.25 Ter) = rre 6.00@ 6.30 Feo 
Hard winter first clear ............+-.es005 4.30@ 4.70 os@.. 4.10@ 4.35 4.10@ 4.35 4.75@ 5.00 ree Pee cose eves coee@ecee ee eee a PRA 
Soft winter short PUES a cece cccccccccesce 5.20@ 5.60 rr) Fert Pere 5.40@ 5.80 one uvess 5.45@ 5.70 000 0 cove 5.60@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.10 6.90@ 7.20 
Soft WEEDS WIE v own des cSccescccccvccce 4.70@ 5.00 Per LETT avo @Peces 4.65@ 5.00 4,85@ 5.50 *4.60@ 4.85 *4.50@ 5.50 5.35@ 5.80 5.50@ 5.75 5.45@ 5.75 
OCS COUT, ND oie bic 66:5 concn d ecvees 4.30@ 4.60 cose @ecee TT, oT Tt 4.00@ 4.25 ee Pe sen eM@ecve +06 6D weve 5.10@ 5.60 Siceeiake 4.00@ 4.50 
VO DONG Ge BANG ba vines vie cp tcc ccesess 3.85@ 4.40 4.05@ 4.10 rr Pere 06 Baess 4.00@ 4.50 4.35@ 4.60 4.60@ 4.80 4.50@ 5.00 Oe Han ves 
SD GN SNES bh dictckisteisiec 0 0encse-0enee 3.75@ 4.30 2.95@ 3.00 me ee S ie ae pepe 4.00@ 4.20 asta #s oe |e 1S re ee 

FEED— 

CO SE cacehcscC OC UEGh eco: sock ds becves 27.25 @ 28.00 --@26.00 Tor Pere ee oe Geese coe cG@cvce 33.50@34.00 34.50@ 35.00 34.00 @ 34.25 33.00 @34.00 scoch «see 
ee Ne ee cite coe etee 29.50 @ 30.00 rt) eer 25.50@26.00 28 .50@29.25 cose@eosve voceQPeses one TTT. 34.25 @34.75 oe ee wrt, ere 
Oe WE ee ccc cacccccsece 29.50@30.00 wee Pee Pe FP 29.25@29.75 rr, ster 34.00@ 35.00 34.50@ 35.00 35.00 @35.50 csce@Geves 28.00 @30.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ 28.00@29.00 26.00 @26.50 26.50 @ 27.00 op.0e Wess soe theece 33.50@34.00 34.50 @ 35.00 33.75 @34.50 32.50@33.50 32.00 @34.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............- 30.00 @33.00 29.00@30.00 29.50@30.50 32.00@32.50 Féin tna 35.00@36.00 38.00@38.50  38.75@39.00  %37.00@38.00 bos ee ered 
Red dog COP Re rer erarcceresecceseessscesess 33.50@ 36.00 33.00@ 34.00 er rit 0 04 We eéne eves Dooce 38.00 @ 40.00 40.00@ 40.50 «++ +@41.60 39.00@40.00 coved ovce 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kaneas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
| ee $5.50@5.90 (49's) $4.46@56.00 (49's) $4.60@5.10 (49's) ea eT $6.70@ 7.10 $5.95 @6.40 
San Francisco... ....@.... coco QDocce coe @ cece 6.80 @7.20 7.20@ 7.50 6.60@6.95 


‘Includes near-by straights. Nashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 


River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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MAKES PLEA FOR FLOUR EXPORTS 





Secretary of Millers’ Federation Asks for Sale of Finished Product Under 
Proposed Agricultural Export Plan — Presents Case for 
Flour in Letter to Senate Committee 


Cuicaco, I1u.—Secretary A. P. Hus- 
band, of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, has addressed a letter to the United 
States Senate committee on agriculture, 
expressing the views of millers relative 
to Bill S. 2012, introduced by Senator 
McNary. The object of the legislation is 
to create what is to be known as the 
United States Agricultural Export Com- 
mission, which will have authority to pur- 
chase and sell agricultural products. The 
commission is to consist of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Secretary of Com- 
merce, Secretary of the Treasury, the 
chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission, and three directors to be 
appointed by the President. The com- 
mission is to remain in existence as long 
as the present emergency continues. 

Secretary Husband, in his communica- 
tion, asks the Senate committee to con- 
sider the proposition of writing into all 
such measures instructions that export 
of any grain so purchased by the com- 
mission shall be in the form of finished 
products and not in that of the raw 
material. Mr. Husband puts before the 
Senate committee a number of convinc- 
ing reasons in his letter, which reads as 
follows: 

“We are advised that your committee 
is now considering Bill S. 2012, by Mr. 
McNary, providing for the creation of 
an organization to be known as_ the 
United States Agricultural Export Com- 
mission, which commission will be given 
authority to purchase and sell agricul- 
tural products, etc. Press reports indi- 
cate that your committee will also con- 
sider other bills which have for their pur- 
pose either the creation of new commis- 
sions to handle grain products or giving 
authority to existing governmental bu- 
reaus or departments to handle such 
matters. 

“The millers of the country, as repre- 
sented by our organization, having a 
membership in 33 states, respectfully 
urge that in giving consideration to Bill 
S. 2012, or to similar bills covering pur- 
chase by a governmental agency of grain 
and the selling of same, there should be 
written into all such measures instruc- 
tions that export of any grain so pur- 
chased should be in the form of finished 
grain products rather than as grain. We 
call attention of your committee to the 
fact that the economic soundness of this 
policy was acknowledged by Congress in 
passing the bill known as the Lever act, 
under date of March 4, 1919. This act 
was passed by Congress to carry out the 
President’s guaranty of minimum wheat 
— to the wheat producers of the 

Tnited States; in section 5 of the Lever 
act of March 4, 1919, occurs the follow- 
ing phrase: 

“*Provided, That as between the two 
articles mentioned (wheat or wheat 
flour) preference shall be given to the 
exportation of flour except where the 
public interest would, in the judgment 
of the President, be injuriously affected 
thereby,’ etc. 

“This provision of the Lever act was 
carried out by the Grain Corporation, 
which organization had charge of the 
exportation of grain and grain products 
during that crop year. 

“We submit the following statements 
in support of our contention that ex- 
ports of such grains as are purchased by 
any governmental agency should be in 
the form of grain products rather than 
wheat: 

“1. It is economically unsound to 
export raw material from a _ country 
where facilities exist for converting such 
raw material into finished product. 

“2. Any given sum of money will 
purchase more wheat in the form of 
flour than as wheat. 

“3. The exportation of wheat would 
confine its possible purchase abroad to 
those countries having milling facilities. 
Flour would have a wider market, and 
would reach the recipients in the form 
of a food ready for immediate consump- 
tion. 

“4. In milling flour there is an actual 
labor cost of approximately 7c per bu 
on the wheat ground. If $50,000,000 





were used in the purchase of flour in 
the United States, this would mean the 
- distribution of additional wages to mill 
labor alone of approximately $3,000,000. 
In addition to this there would be an 
increased employment of labor engaged 
in supplying sacks, machinery, fuel, oils, 
and other supplies required by mills. 

“5. The exportation of wheat would 
probably prevent the exportation of an 
equivalent amount of wheat flour, and 
thus tend to destroy the export flour 
trade of the mills of the United States, 
which is an important factor. Such re- 
duced demand for American flour from 
abroad would naturally reduce the de- 
mand for wheat in the United States by 
American millers, for milling here, and 
the purpose of the proposed legislation 
would be defeated thereby. 

“6. Milling the wheat in the United 
States and exporting the flour would ma- 
terially increase the available supply of 
millfeed in the United States. For in- 
stance, the milling of 50,000,000 bus of 
wheat for export would increase the sup- 

ly of millfeed for use in the United 

tates by approximately 400,000 tons. 

“7, Any increased earnings of the 
mills of the United States in milling this 
wheat would be reflected in increased 
payments to the government in the form 
of income taxes, 

“8, Offerings of large quantities of 
wheat abroad would depress world prices 
for wheat, which we believe would result 
in a larger loss having to be borne by 
our government than if flour were of- 
fered abroad. 

“The capacity of the wheat flour mill- 
ing industry of the United States is very 
much greater than our domestic needs, 
and although we exported during the 
year from Dec. 1, 1922, to Nov. 30, 1923, 
according to the reports of the United 
States Department of Commerce, 16,- 
021,000 bbls of flour, the mills of the 
country have not been able to operate 
much more than an average of half time. 

“We are attaching hereto a report is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, under date of Jan. 14, 1924, 
showing that for the seven months from 
May to November, 1923, inclusive, the 
highest percentage of operation of the 
mills was 62.1 per cent in September, 
the average for the seven months being 
52.7 per cent. We also ask your atten- 
tion to the fact that during the seven 
months reported, the mills reporting 
ground 285,639,391 bus of wheat. 

“A flour mill is an asset to any com- 
munity, furnishing as it does a daily 
market to the farmer for his wheat and 
a source of supply for millfeed at a 
price in which transportation is not a 
factor. 

“We respectfully urge that your com- 
mittee in considering Senator McNary’s 
bill or bills of a similar character give 
earnest consideration to the views of 
millers as expressed above, and see that 
there is incorporated into any such bills 
definite instructions that the governmen- 
tal agency charged with the purchase and 
sale of grain shall export such grain in 
the form of finished products rather than 
in the form of grain.” 

S. O. Werner. 





LAKES-TO-GULF WATERWAYS BILL 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Completion with- 
in five years at a cost of $82,000,000 of 
all of those recognized projects com- 
prised in the Lakes-to-the-Gulf water- 
ways system already under construction, 
is proposed in a comprehensive bill of- 
fered in the Senate by Senator Brook- 
hart, of Iowa. The measure has been 
referred to a select committee authorized 
by the last Congress to investigate the 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterways proposal. 

The Brookhart bill goes farther than 
to provide merely for the completion of 
the projects involved. It also sets up an 
inland waterways corporation to be 
headed by the Secretary of War, which 
would operate a system of barges doing 
a general transportation business over 
the contemplated network of waterways. 

It is explained that the government 
has for years been working on all of the 


projects involved in the Brookhart bill, 
but the work has proceeded slowly be- 
cause of limited appropriations made by 
Congress. The proposal now is to make 
the $82,000,000 necessary to complete the 
work available over a period of five 
years. 

The bill provides for the improvement 
of the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to 
Cairo; the Mississippi from the mouth 
of the Ohio to the northern boundary of 
St. Louis, with a permanent channel of 
nine feet in depth; Mississippi River 





New 
Subscription Rate 


Effective February 1, 1924, 
the subscription rates of 


The Northwestern Miller 


will be as follows : 

United States, Canada and 
Cuba ... . . $2 per year 
Other Countries $4 per year 
Special BakeryIssuesOnly $1 per year 


The standards of The North- 
western Miller in quality, size and 
service will in no respect be low- 
ered. The purpose of its publish- 
ers is to give its readers a better 
paper than ever before, at less 
than half the former price. 


The best service to the entire 
trade is possible only by making 
The Northwestern Miller available 
to every miller, grain dealer, flour 
distributor, jobber and baker. 


Every reader who has valued 
The Northwestern Miller at the 
former price knows some other 
member of the trade who cannot 
afford to get along without it at 
the two dollar rate. Each new 
subscriber means better service 
to all. 











from St. Louis to mouth of the Illinois, 
with channel nine feet deep; Illinois Riv- 
er from terminus of Illinois Waterway 
at or near Utica, IIl., to confluence with 
Mississippi River, channel nine feet 
deep; Mississippi River from mouth of 
the Illinois to Minneapolis, with channel 
six feet deep; Missouri River from its 
mouth to Quindaro Bend, with channel 
six feet deep. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 





DEATH OF EDMUND H. READSHAW 

Burraro, N. Y.—Death in a Rochester 
hospital of Edmund H. Readshaw re- 
moves a familiar figure in the flour in- 
dustry of western New York. Mr. Read- 
shaw, who was 78 years old, was the last 
surviving member of a family of mill- 
ers whose connection with the industry 
in the United States and Great Britain 
extends back several centuries. 

Born in Dansville in 1846, Mr. Read- 
shaw inherited the trade secrets and skill 
of his father, Benjamin F. Readshaw. 
He was a pioneer in cereal production, 
and carried on the mill established by 
his father and J. C. Williams. 

Mr. Readshaw retired several years 
ago after bringing the Readshaw mill in 
Dansville to a high state of efficiency. 

P. D. Faunestrock. 





INSURANCE BROKERS’ COMBINATION 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—E. P. Lenihan, Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently elected president of Will- 
cox, Peck & Hughes, and W. H. Laboy- 
teaux, president of Johnson & Higgins, 
insurance brokers, who are now in Lon- 
don conferring with Lloyd’s on a plan to 
merge these two concerns, have practi- 
cally confirmed the merger. The new 
firm will operate under the joint title 
of Johnson & Higgins, Willcox, Peck 
& Hughes, at least for the time being. 
It is understood that all risk insurance 
on flour shipments will be handled by F. 
H. Price & Co. as heretofore. 


W. QuacKENBUsH. 


January 30, 1924 
VESTAL BILL INDORSED 


A. P. Husband Presents Views of Millers 
on Decimal Weight Measure at Hear- 
ing in Washington 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Unqualified jp. 
dorsement has been given the Vesta] 
decimal weight bill at a hearing before 
the House committee on coinage, weights 
and measures, by A. P. Husband, of 
Chicago, secretary of the Millers’ Na. 
tional Federation, and several other rep- 
resentatives of milling interests. 

Mr. Husband presented the chief ar- 
gument for the millers, pointing out the 
conflict, confusion and unnecessary ex- 
pense caused the milling industry hy the 
widely divergent laws of the many states 
with regard to standard weights of }yack- 
ages for milling products. The present 
system of weights he described as <ome- 
what archaic. 

The barrel of flour of 196 Ibs, he said, 
was handed down from the old Envlish 
basis of 14 stone of 14 Ibs each, an: the 
custom was to sell flour in % bbls, y, 
bbls, 4% bbls, 1-16 bbls, ete., and 110-lh 
sacks, the latter representing the old 
10-stone package. 

While Congress had never legislate.) on 
weights of flour packages, Mr. Hus! and 
said, practically all of the states jad, 
and as a result there was a great di er- 
sity of legal flour package weights an ong 
the several states. He illustrated ‘his 
by pointing out that a Pennsylvania ; jll- 
er packing flour in legal weight p:ck- 
ages prescribed by Pennsylvania s'ate 
law could not sell those packages in the 
neighboring state of Virginia, owin; to 
the fact that Virginia state law })re- 
scribed different weight packages. 

Mr. Husband read into the record «if- 
ferent legal weights for flour packs ves 
required by the various states, and s.id 
that Texas several years ago had adop ed 
a decimal weight system, the result of 
which was further to complicate a sit::«- 
tion already much mixed. He decla:ed 
that the effort to secure uniformity in 
weight laws among the several states was 
a hopeless task, and that as there was 
a provision in the federal Constitution 
that any action of Congress with rega:d 
to weights and measures takes prece- 
dence over the state laws covering such 
matters, Congress was the only recourse 
of the milling industry to rescue itse'f 
from the present confusion and irrit)- 
tion. 

A letter from L. F. Brown, secretar\ 
of the American Feed Manufacturer-’ 
Association, indorsing the bill, was pre- 
sented for the record by Mr. Husban 
Others present and indorsing the mea: 
ure were Thomas L, Moore, of the Dun 
lop Mills, Richmond, Va., chairman 0! 
the Federation committee on legislation. 
and T. R. Hillard, of the Miner-Hillar« 
Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. B. R 
Jacobs, representing the Macaroni Manu 
facturers’ Association, said his organi 
zation favored the bill, but he requeste:! 
that the measure name semolina specific 
ally along with flour and other mill prod 
ucts coming within its provisions. H: 
said his association used about 3,000,000 
bbls flour a year, of which 2,000,000 bbls 
were semolina. The committee accepted 
the amendment. 

H. R. Colwell, representing Secretar 
of Commerce Hoover, told the committe: 
that the Department of Commerce was 
deeply interested in the standardization 
of weights and measures in all lines of 
industry, and heartily favored the bill. 
Chairman Vestal announced that at an- 
other meeting of the committee Secre- 
tary Hoover and a representative of the 
Federal Trade Commission would be 
called on to express their views. 


CuHartes C. Hart. 








GOES TO LARABEE CHICAGO OFFICE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—H. S. Masters, for- 
merly district sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City. 
has been appointed manager of that 
firm’s branch office in Chicago, succeed- 
ing John W. Burns. Mr. Masters has 
already assumed his new position. Mr. 
Burns resigned recently to form the 
Kelsay-Burns. Milling Co. operating 
the former Akin-Erskine plant at Evans- 
ville, Ind. Mr. Masters has been con- 
nected with the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration about two years. 


Harvey E. Yanvs. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WILLIAM DE LA BARRE HONORED 





Milling Engineer Largely Responsible for Upbuilding of the Flour Industry in 
Minneapolis Is Guest at Dinner Attended by Prominent Millers and 
Business Men—Mr. de la Barre Retires After 45 Years of Service 


William de la Barre, who has retired 
as engineer in charge of the waterpower 
companies at Minneapolis, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner given at the Min- 


neapolis Club, Monday evening, Jan. 28. 
Rome G. Brown, for 35 years attorney 
for the power companies, was the host. 
The dinner was attended by a group of 
prominent millers and business men, who 
welcomed the opportunity to honor the 
man largely responsible for the building 
up of the milling industry at Minneap- 
ous. 

Mr. de la Barre, who is 75 years of 
age, and whose eyesight is failing, has 
a desirous of retiring for some years. 
His associates in the power company, 
howe:er, induced him to remain. The re- 
cent transfer by the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. of the waterpower rights at 
Minneapolis to H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
affurded Mr, de la Barre the opportunity 
he hus long been looking for, and he has 
now retired after about 45 years of ac- 
tive service. 

\ir. de la Barre came to Minneapolis 
in !578, after the big mill explosion. 
From 1879 to 1891 he was construction 
enyineer for the C. C. Washburn Flour 
Mil's Co., and in that capacity superin- 
tended the construction of mills, the 
building of steam plant, installation of 
water Wheels, mill machinery, etc., for 
the « ompany. 

'), 1880 he was appointed engineer of 

Minneapolis Mill Co., the company 
which controlled the waterpower on the 
west side of the river. Governor C, C. 
Wavhburn was the principal owner. In 
iss9, the Minneapolis Mill Co. and the 
St. Anthony Falls Water Power Co., 
owned by James J, Hill, and which con- 

led the waterpower rights on the east 
side of the river, were consolidated, to- 
gether with the C. C. Washburn Flour 
Mills Co. and the Pillsbury mills, the 
Palisade and the Lincoln. British capi- 

| financed the consolidation, and the 
holding company was known as the Pills- 
bury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., of 
i.ondon. Mr. de la Barre was engineer 
for the combined group, but gave up the 
Washburn mills in 1891, being unable to 
look after them all. He built what was 
known as the lower dam in 1896-97, de- 
veloping 10,000 h-p, and in 1908 the 
hydro-electric plant on Hennepin Island, 
developing 12,000 h-p. 

In discussing what he has accom- 
plished, Mr. de la Barre is modest and 
does not take the credit to himself. He 
says: “What I was able to do was due to 
a combination of circumstances. I came 
to Minneapolis at a time when the mill- 
ing business, all over the country, was on 
the eve of a revolution—changing over 
from the old millstone to the roller 
grinding system. That helped the water- 
power, because every mill that was re- 
built on the roller system increased its 
capacity and needed more power. It 
happened at a time when the lumbering 
industry at St. Anthony Falls was coming 
to an end. It was the psychological 
time and, of course, the introduction of 
electricity meant increased demands for 
power.” 

Speaking of the introduction into this 
country of the roller system of milling 
or, as it was called, the gradual reduc- 
tion or Hungarian system, Mr. de la 
Barre says: 

“From my investigation I believe that 
the first all roller mill in the United 
States, where rolls were exclusively used 
for grinding, was that of John Sellers, 
at Fairmount Park, near Philadelphia. 
At the Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia, in 1876, a firm named Daverio, 
from Switzerland, exhibited six roller 
mills, together with other machinery, 
such as purifiers, reels, etc. At the close 
of the exposition, John Sellers and his 
brother William, bought the whole out- 
fit. They tore out their millstones, re- 
built the mill and installed the roller 
system. To my certain knowledge this 
mill was in operation the summer of 
1877, because I visited it and saw the 
mill running. 

- I came to Minneapolis in 1878, 
I found that J. B. A. Kern, in Milwau- 


kee, and George H. Christian, in Minne- 
apolis, mills at Madison, Wis., Dunda 
Minn., Northfield, Minn., and at Stevens 
Point, Wis., had been experimenting with 
rolls. They had all been trying to see 
what they could do with rolls in the way 
of grinding. These experiments, how- 
ever, did-not produce the desired re- 
sults, for the reason that they were not 
carried far enough. They used a roller 
mill here and there, but did not have the 
whole system. 

“In 1878, there was considerable agi- 
tation for the adoption of the new sys- 
tem of milling, the gradual reduction 
or Hungarian process. In Minneapolis, 


Y 





English, so I acted as interpreter. Nat- 
urally, in that connection, I became fa- 
miliar with the operation of the roller 
mills, etc. I therefore recommended 
that iron rolls, both corrugated and 
smooth, be substituted for the porcelain 
nes. ; 


decided that the new Washburn A mill 
should be equipped with the Hungarian 
process, and I was sent to Europe to 
make a study of that system of milling. 
On my arrival at Budapest, Hungary, I 
bought six sets of double roller mills, 
and shipped them to Minneapolis, to re- 
place the porcelain rolls in the experi- 
mental mill. 

“The plans for the new Washburn A 
were partially made in Europe by my- 
self, and finished in Minneapolis after 
I got back. 

“The difficulty experienced in the op- 
eration of the experimental mill in the 


. William de la Barre 


Governor C. C. Washburn was the leader 
in the movement. Early in 1879 he cor- 
responded with Oscar Oexla, a milling 
engineer of Augsburg, Germany. ‘This 
man came to Minneapolis and brought 
with him, on the governor’s order, a 
number of roller mills, purifiers and 
reels. This equipment was calculated 
to have a capacity of about 200 bbls of 
flour a day. 

“The roller mills that Oexla brought 
with him were the invention of a man 
named Wegman, of Switzerland. The 
rolls were made of porcelain, and not of 
iron or steel. The mill was erected on 
the Second Street end of the Washburn 
C mill. The E. P. Allis Co., of Milwau- 
kee, had the contract for its erection and 
furnished the shafting, pulleys and ap- 
purtenant mill machinery of the type 
made in this country. 

“After the mill was put into opera- 
tion, it developed that the capacity was 
much below what it was estimated to be. 
The quantity of flour made was less than 
100 bbls daily. This, of course, was a 
great disappointment to Governor Wash- 
burn and his associates and, in their 
judgment, it was largely due to the rolls. 

“Oscar Oexla was totally blind, but 
he had brought a companion with him 
to help. Neither of them could talk 


Washburn C mill, and later in the Wash- 
burn A mill, appeared to be the proper 
handling of the middlings. Therefore 
Oscar Oexla, on his return to Europe, 
sent back to Minneapolis a Hungarian 
miller by the name of Wohlgenant. 

“This was the start of the gradual 
reduction system in Minnesota, The 
Washburn A was built entirely on the 
Hungarian system, except that a few 
run of stones were used for finishing th 
product. 

“J discovered, when I was in 
pest, that all the mills there were mak- 
ing eight grades of flour—three patents, 
two grades equal to what we call a 
straight, two bakers and one low grade. 
I advised our people to cut down to six 
grades, and the Washburn A was con- 
structed on this basis. However, after 
the mill had been running a short time, 
we found that the jobbers and bakers 
would use only the first grade of each 
kind. There was no market for the 
others. That fact was so apparent and 
so positive that we shut the mill down 
and chan it over to make only three 
or four kinds, the same as at present, 
patents, bakers and low grade.” 

Mr. de la Barre is a mine of informa- 
tion concerning the early milling days 
in Minneapolis, and is fond of talking 
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with friends about them. He is the last 
of the pioneers that laid the foundation 
of Minneapolis’ prosperity, and the hon- 
or accorded him Jan. 28 by his old asso- 
ciates and friends was fitting. 





NAMED GENERAL MANAGER 


“In the early spring of 1880, follow 
ing a conference, Governor Washburn 





di L. Hoffman Assumes Title Held in 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. by the Late 
Emmett V. Hoffman 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Thad L. Hoffman, 
president Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, has also been elected general man- 
ager of the company, thus assuming the 
title held by his brother, E. V. Hoffman, 
who died on Jan. 18. The change was 
made at the. semiannual meeting of 
stockholders at Wichita, Kansas, Jan. 23. 

The first vice presidency, which was 
also held by E. V. Hoffman, will be 
filled by another brother, Ralph W., who 
was formerly treasurer. Mrs, Mayme 
H. Hupp, widow of J. B. Hupp, who 
was general manager of the company at 
the time of his death in 1920, was elected 
second vice president and secretary. A. 
T. B. Dunn was made third vice presi- 
dent and auditor; J. F. Barnes, Pratt, 
Kansas, treasurer, and W. R. Duerr as- 
sistant secretary. Mr. Dunn was elected 
to the board of directors, and L. E. 
Moses was re-elected chairman of the 
board. 

It was announced that the responsi- 
bilities of E. V. Hoffman will be divided 
between the president and W. R. Duerr, 
who will be general manager of sales 
for all the 11 mills operated by the com- 
pany. Ralph W. Hoffman will continue 
to reside in Enterprise, Kansas. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





ASK BRANCH OF WHEAT COUNCIL 

Kansas City, Mo.—Following the sug- 
gestion of Otis B. Durbin, general chair- 
man of the Kansas City “Eat More 
Bread” Association, there is a possibil- 
ity that the Wheat Council of the United 
States will establish branch offices in 
Kansas City and Minneapolis. If the 
suggested plan is adopted, a representa- 
tive of the council will be permanently 
located in each city to work with local 
committees in furthering the consump- 
tion of wheat products. At present, the 
only offices maintained by the body are 
in Chicago, the general headquarters. 

Mr. Durbin has had assurance from 
two officials of the Wheat Council that 
they favored branches in the two cities, 
although they had not yet placed the 
plan before other officers and directors. 

“Kansas City and Minneapolis rank 
with Chicago as wheat centers,” Mr. Dur- 
bin said. “Permanent offices of the coun- 
cil at those two points would facilitate 
in every way a nationwide increase in 
wheat consumption. The expense would 
be comparatively small,—that of office 
space, one man and a stenographer. Both 
cities would be willing to furnish some 
of their best business men to aid in 
such work.” 

In Kansas City the mayor, the presi- 
dent of the electric light company, prom- 
inent millers and other successful busi- 
ness men have pledged their willingness 
to devote part of their time to the work 
of the council if a branch is located here. 


Harvey E. Yanrts. 





FEED MARKETING SERVICE PLANS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Arrangements 
will be made for a co-operative feed, 
rain and hay market reporting service 
between the Department of Agriculture 
and the states of Maine and Rhode 
Island. G. C. Wheeler, of the hay, feed 
and seed division of the department, has 
gone to Providence, R. I., and Concord, 
N. H. At Concord he will meet C, M. 
White and Frank P. Washburn, state 
marketing officials of Maine, and at 
Providence he will confer with A. E. 
Stene, director of the extension service 
of Rhode Island, to outline the make-up 
of the report and to discuss the nature 
of the information which will be fur- 
nished. . 

The co-operative feed market report- 
ing service has been developed during 
the past year to cover practically all of 
the northeastern and New England 
states, and plans are under way to in- 
augurate a similar service in northwest- 
ern states through the Minneapolis office. 

Cartes C, Haat. 
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PRESIDENT’S RELIEF PLAN 


Coolidge Message to Congress Devoted En- 
tirely to Economic Situation in North- 
west Wheat Growing Sections 


Wasninoton, D. C.—Congress_ re- 
ceived from President Coolidge during 
the past week his first special message 
and, singularly, it was devoted entirely 
to the economic situation in the wheat 
growing sections of the Northwest. The 
purport of the message may be summed 
up briefly in five propositions: 

1. The refunding of pressing past due 
indebtedness of the farmer in the terri- 
tories most seriously affected. 

2. Financial assistance through a fed- 
eral agency to enable wheat farmers to 
change from a single crop system to 
diversified farming. 

3. Restoration, wherever it would be 
helpful, of the impaired capital of bank- 
ing institutions in the distressed sections. 

4. Creation by private capital of a 
substantial financing corporation to assist 
in the plan of reorganization. 

5. Extension of time during which 
the War Finance Corporation can make 
loans, 

One of the essential features of the 
message, stated briefly in proposition No. 
2, was an indorsement by the President 
of the $50,000,000 live stock loan plan 
whereby wheat farmers of the Northwest 
would be able to borrow money to branch 
out into the live stock industry and 
thereby diversify their crop production. 

In the final paragraphs of his mes- 
sage the President paved the way for 
the calling of a conference of railroad 
presidents, bankers and insurance heads 
to consider the problem of farm relief in 
the direction of easing up on mortgages 
and loans to farmers and, if practicable, 
reducing freight rates on agricultural 
products. 

Another suggestion carried in the mes- 
sage was that of measures necessary to 
prevent further failures of small banks 
in the suffering agricultural districts. 

Cuarzes C. Hart. 


NEBRASKA MILLERS MEET 


« L. Aller Elected President at Annual 
Gathering in Omaha—Trade Prob- 
lems Discussed 


Omana, Nes.—The Nebraska Millers’ 
Association, in annual convention here 
Wednesday, Jan, 23, elected these offi- 
cers: president, C. L. Aller, Beatrice, 
manager Black Bros.’ Milling Co; vice 
president, E. H. Blackburn, Omaha, 
sales manager Blackburn Milling Co; 
secretary-treasurer, J. N. Campbell, 
Omaha. Directors: for one year, Port 
A. Johnson, manager Crete Mills, Crete; 
for two years, J. E. Jacobson, Lexing- 
ton Mill & Elevator Co., Lexington, J. 
A. Emerson, North Bend Milling Co., 
North Bend, and C. E. Dinsmore, Has- 
tings Mills, Hastings. Hold-over direc- 
tors for one year are Ernest Myers, Jr., 
manager Superior Milling Co., Superior, 
and John Wagner, manager Howells 
Milling Co., Howells. 

The attendance was not so large as 
usual, owing to bad country roads and 
poor business conditions. e sessions 
were all interesting and profitable, how- 
ever, discussions taking a wide range, 
and many aspects of the milling business 
being gone into thoroughly. 

The afternoon business session was 
opened with an address by the retiring 
president, R. S. Dickinson, of Grand 
Island. He recounted some of the diffi- 
culties encountered by the millers in the 
last year. 

“The short wheat crop, with the re- 
sulting premiums paid for good millin 
grain,” he said, “made it hard for the 
mills to produce flour on a cost basis low 
enough to compete with the cut prices in 
the eastern markets, and it was prac- 
tically impossible last year for any of 
us to get abroad with any but the lower 
grades of flour. Stocks -in the hands of 











dealers are much lighter now than they . 


were a year ago, and we may confident- 
ly look forward to a better business 
year, with less intensive price competi- 
tion than we had in 1998. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice president 
and manager Omaha Flour Mills Co., 
who recently returned home after a six 
weeks’ tour of Europe, related some of 
his experiences abroad. “Commercial 
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conditions in Europe are deplorable,” he 
said. “The people are still undergoing 
all sorts of hardships as a result of the 
war, and it is my opinion, after study- 
ing matters over there, that we shall not 
be able to export much flour to Europe 
for several years.” 

Secretary Topping, of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, Kansas City, talked 
on milling conditions. “Milling condi- 
‘tions were uniformly bad throughout the 
United States in 1923,” he said. “They 
are improving now to some extent, and 
the outlook is that the new year will be 
a much better one than 1923. As a gen- 
eral thing, the mills have abandoned 
the ruinous policy of selling a part of 
their output below cost, and are limit- 
ing production so as to bring it nearer 
to a parity with the demand. 

“Per capita consumption of flour is 
increasing slightly, and our population 
is constantly growing. Thus the domes- 
tic demand for flour is increasing year 
by year; and now it depends upon the 
good sense and business acumen of the 
millers whether or not they get a profit 
out of their business. 

“In the railroad rate field the league 
is very active. It is now working for a 
reduction of 25e per 100 lbs on flour 
rates to the Pacific Coast—preferably 
Portland—as a means of securing a 
share of the fast developing flour trade 
in the Orient. The league is also con- 
fident of success in the fight it is now 
waging for a readjustment of flour rates 
from the Southwest to points in the 
G. F. A. territory, so that our mills will 
be placed on a parity of distance rates 
with those of the Northwest for the 
trade in that vast region. 

“Our tariff on Cuban sugar should be 
reduced 50 per cent in pursuance of a 
reciprocal policy by which we can re- 
store our flour trade in that island. 
Canada, having a lower tariff on sugar, 
is taking the Cuban trade away from 
our mills. 

“Other things that should be insisted 
on by all millers are that any proposition 
advanced for increasing exports of 
wheat should be coupled with a double 
emphasis laid on wheat products, and 
that a reduction of export rates on 
grain and grain products must be accom- 
panied by a similar reduction in domestic 
rates in order to facilitate distribution 
at home. 

“As a warning against trouble with 
flour deliveries, which is quite prevalent 
at this time, I caution you millers to 
check up closely your weighing scales 
and to be careful to see to it that the 
moisture content of your flours always 
conforms to legal standards.” 

A. R. Kinney, of the Consolidated 
Mills, Omaha, had just returned from 
New York, and on his way back had at- 
tended the meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation in Chicago. His re- 
port of flour trade conditions in the 
eastern markets was not very encourag- 
ing. He said that there was considerable 
distress flour on the markets yet and 
it was selling very cheap in round lots, 
especially to buyers for consolidated 
bakery companies and chain store or- 
ganizations. The sentiment prevailing 
at the Chicago meeting was better than 
he had anticipated. The policy of sell- 
ing 30 to 40 per cent of the mill output 
at a sacrifice to keep the mills running 
full time or nearly so was, he said, fast 
being abandoned as unsound and de- 
moralizing. The largest producers of 
flour in the country had boldly an- 
nounced their adherence to the rule of 
limiting production so that it would be 
possible to make every sale show some 
profit on a production cost based on a 
10 to 12 hour a day run. 

The report of Secretary J. N. Camp- 
bell showed a net loss of 10 members 
for the year, for very obvious reasons. 
The prospects for recovery of lost mem- 
bership and another increase in num- 
bers were very good, he said. 

The finances of the organization are in 
good shape, as evidenced by assets, Jan. 
1, of $2,500, including cash on hand of 
$2,013 and the collection of past dues 
since then of $270. 

Resolutions called for the enactment 
of the Vestal decimal weight bill, adop- 
tion of the Mellon tax reduction plan. 
a decrease in the tariff on imports of 
Cuban sugar, support of measures out- 
lined at the special meeting of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation in Chicago for 


eliminating evil trade practices that have 
demoralized the milling industry, early 
completion of the St. Lawrence ship 
canal, and adherence to the principle 
of “more and better wheat to the acre” 
as opposed to “continued artificial agita- 
tion for the reduction of wheat acreage 
in the hard winter wheat area.” 

Those who attended the meeting were: 
C. A. Bridges, Norfolk (Neb.) Cereal 
& Flour Mills; G. E. Nipp, Puritan Mfg. 
Co., Omaha; Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Oma- 
ha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co; A. R. Kin- 
ney, Nebraska Consolidated Mills, Oma- 
ha; O. A. Connors, Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha; Carl A. Rosenlof, Fairbury 
(Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co; J. N. Ash- 
burn, Gibbon (Neb.) Roller Mills; O. H. 
Zumwinkel, secretary Nebraska Manu- 
facturing Association, Lincoln; F. J. 
Zwonachek, Zwonachek & Ashmait, Wil- 
ber; M. N. Woodward, Omaha; R. F. 
Sopher, Omaha; A. J. Wisnieski, Dodge 
(Neb.) Milling Co; G. E. Winsland, Ra- 
venna (Neb.) Mills; C. V. Topping, 
Kansas City; G. H. Teeters, North Bend 
(Neb.) Milling Co; Samuel Sosland, 
Kansas City; P. C. Sorenson, Blair 
(Neb.) Milling Co; J. C. Roush, Onawa 
(Iowa) Mills; J. W. McKee, Wells-Ab- 
bott-Nieman Co., Schuyler; Port A. 
Johnson, Crete (Neb.) Mills; R. A. Ir- 
win, Omaha; M. A. Hostrup, Monitor 
Mills, Scribner; L. A. Getaz, Lincoln; 
J. A. Emerson, North Bend (Neb.) Mill- 
ing Co; C. E. Dinsmore, Hastings (Neb.) 
Mills; R. S. Dickinson, Glade Mills, 
Grand Island; A. W. Campbell, Omaha 
Flour Mills Co; A. H. Clarke, Oma- 
ha; N. C. Blackburn, Blackburn Milling 
Co., Omaha; E. H. Blackburn, Omaha; 
G. F. Blackburn, Elkhorn; H. H. Boyd, 
Elmwood (Neb.) Milling Co; S. D. Beck, 
Omaha; D. O. Aller, Black Bros. Flour 
Mills, Beatrice; J. N. Campbell, secre- 
tary Nebraska Millers’ Association, Oma- 
ha; T. H. Ashton, Lincoln. 

LeicH Leste. 





JOHN L. MESSMORE DEAD 


Former President of St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange Dies After Short Illness 
at Age of 63 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—John L. Messmore, 
president of the Ballard-Messmore Grain 
Co., St. Louis, and a former president of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, died at his 
home in this city, Friday evening, Jan. 
25, of a complication of diseases. He 
was 63 years of age. 

Mr. Messmore, who had been ill for 
the past two weeks, was born in Pan- 
coastburg, Ohio, in 1861, and came to 
St. Louis at an early age. He began 
his active business career here in 1880, 
two years later voing to Chicago and 
in 1885 moving to Pittsburgh, Pa., where 
he formed the firm of Blair & Messmore, 
grain dealers. 

He returned to St. Louis two years 
later and became a travelling salesman 
for the H. & L. Chase Bag Co., with which 
firm he remained until 1891, when he as- 
sisted in organizing the Ballard, Mess- 
more & Braun Grain Co. In 1908 this 
became the Ballard-Messmore Grain Co., 
of which he had been president for the 
past 12 years. 

At one time Mr. Messmore was presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Grain Club and the 
Council of Grain Exchanges of North 
America. He was a member of the 
Ohio Society of St. Louis and the Con- 
temporary, Bellerive and St. Louis clubs. 
He is survived by two sisters, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Scudder and Mrs. Phillip Childs. 
His wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Marks Mess- 
more, died several years ago. 

As a mark of respect the Merchants’ 
Exchange was closed at 11:50 on the 
morning of Jan. 26. Funeral services 
were held Sunday, Jan. 27. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 








FLOUR AND GRAIN IN JUGO-SLAVIA 

The wheat market of Jugo-Slavia is 
quiet, states a Department of Commerce 
report. No flour sales have been con- 
cluded recently, and the lack of funds 
is keenly felt. Mills refuse to make 
price concessions, as they are unwilling to 
sell at still greater losses. Flour exports 
have stopped entirely. Statistics issued 
by the government show an export of 
~~ 1,203 carloads, of 10 metric tons 
each, of flour during the first half of 
1923, 
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AUSTRALIAN FLOUR TRADE 


Commonwealth’s Sales to Oversea Countries 


During 1923 Crop Year Were of 
R a Ty ; 








Mersourne, Vicrorta, Dec. 24. -The 
Australian wheat exporting season which 
ended on Nov. 30 was noteworthy prin- 
cipally for the expansion of the flour 
export trade. During the period of the 
government compulsory wheat pools, im- 
portant deals in flour were made with 
the imperial and other governments, with 
the result that a big fillip was given to 
the export trade in flour. Since the re. 
turn to normal trading methods and con- 
ditions the markets then tapped hav« not 
only been retained, but in most cases 
have been developed, a fact made a'jun- 
dantly clear by the figures relatin: to 
the over-sea shipments of breadstuf's. 

The sales of Australian flour to over- 
sea countries during the year just «los- 
ing were of record dimensions. Aart 
from the flour business the most notable 
feature of the season was the cont -ac- 
tion in wheat exports, especially f:om 
Victoria and New South Wales. he 
nature of this can be best appreci: ted 
by an analysis of the crop position, w)ich 
is revealed in the following table sl: w- 
ing the actual yields of wheat in the 
several states of the commonwealth for 
the last two seasons and the expected re- 
turns in bushels from the current ! ar- 
vest: 





1921-22 1922-23 1923 24 

S. Aust. ... 24,946,525 28,784,767 35,20/ 
N. 8S. W.... 42,767,000 28,594,000 35,00) \90 
Victoria ... 43,867,596 35,697,220 38,649 -«2 
Queensland 3,025,786 1,877,836 500.500 
W. Aust. .. 13,904,721 14,042,726 19,294 \76 

Tasmania . 577,178 450,000 30( 
Totals ..129,088,806 109,446,549 128,944 06 
Allowing 45,000,000 bus for home - 


quirements, including seed for 10,000, (0 
acres, there was an exportable surp iis 
out of last year’s crop amounting to 
about 64,500,000 bus, of which appro ;i- 
mately 58,000,000 were shipped as gr: in 
and flour between Dec. 1 and Noy, °'). 
The figures for the last three seasois 
have been as follows (in bushels aid 
short tons, respectively) : 

















WHEAT 
1920-21 1921-22 1922-: 
.. AME, .ccace 27,989,565 19,366,419 18,359,: 
Victoria ..... 22,743,086 24,733,566 10,796, 
N. S. Wales.. 36,529,941 18,239,945 1,999,' 
W. Aust. .... 6,751,538 8,344,300 6,929,4 : 
Queensland.. 1,082,040 810,903 Sita 
Totals ..... 95,086,170 71,495,133 38,085,3 
FLOUR 
1920-21 1921-22 1922 
South Australia ... 45,396 44,070 61,8 
Lin... WeETePre Tee 102,173 140,509 183,s 
New South Wales.. 60,465 97,912 121,5: 
West Australia.... 50,739. 55,908 53,1 
WOO 26 orrdcncss 258,773 338,399 420,31 


It will thus be seen that the curren 
shipping season has been entered upo: 
with yy ! a normal carry-over of ol: 
wheat in the shape of grain or flour. 1: 
the crop forecasts indicated above shoul: 
be realized the exportable surplus from 
this season’s harvest will be nearly 20, 
000,000 bus in advance of that of las! 
year. j 

For the past season, wheat has aver 
aged within a penny or so of 5s per bu. 
f.o.b., Australian shipping ports, and th 
income from wheat and flour exports 
therefore, has been between £14,000,000 
and £15,000,000, against something like 
£22,000,000 for the immediately pre- 
ceding year. The past year, however, 
was a relatively r one, as will be seen 
from the appended statement of exports 
since and including the season of 1913-14 
(flour is converted into a wheat equiva- 
lent on the basis of 48 bus to a short ton 
of flour): 


AUSTRALIA'S OVER-SEA EXPORTS 


Wheat, bus Flour, tons Total bus 
1922-23... 38,085,367 420,310 58,260,247 
1921-22... 71,495,133 338,399 87,738,285 
1920-21... 95,086,170 258,773 107,507,274 
1919-20... 46,791,608 287,473 60,590,312 
1918-19... 71,693,121 529,079 97,088,913 
1917-18... 21,473,370 276,429 34,741,962 
1916-17... 50,521,470 254,815 62,752,590 
1915-16... 45,672,328 250,268 57,685,192 
1914-15... Drouth exports prohibited 
1913-14... 53,525,691 181,764 62,250,363 


Cuartzs J. Matruews. 





LAND BANK CONFERENCE CALLED 
Wasuincoton, D. C.—A conference of 
the presidents of all joint stock land 
banks has been called by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, to be held here Feb. 
7 and 8. 
Cartes C. Harr. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
Spring wheat millers feel more en- 
couraved. While sales for the week end- 
fan. 26 were not heavy, compared 
capacity, still they were better than 
for -cveral preceding weeks. Inquiry is 
n veneral. Many of the larger bak- 
d distributors are showing more 
t than for some time, and indica- 
re that free buying is close at 
The spread between millers’ and 
buys ideas as to values is gradually 
Ive iarrowed. 
>) 'pping directions are very satisfac- 
to The volume of business on mill 
books is steadily being reduced. More 
flour than usual is going out in mixed 
cars with feed, and light stocks and 
din iuished bookings all point to fresh 
buying before long. 
\\inneapolis mills report continued 
good inquiry for first clear. They are 
oversold on second clear, and say they 
could sell more of this grade for export 
now if they had any to offer. One small 
intcrior mill reported the sale of 1,000 
» for export. 
e slump in pound sterling is an add- 
indicap in the way of selling patents 
in sritish markets. Mills that recently 
i four to the United Kingdom took 
pected losses when they disposed 
iheir exchange. P 
ominal ‘quotations by Minneapolis 
outside mills for flour in carload or 
nd lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
polis, per 196 Ibs: 


Jan. 29 Year ago 
t patent, 98-lb 
(tOM cesccenses ees $6.35@6.80 $6.45 @7.25 
lard patent ...... 6.10@6.25 6.30@7.00 
nd patent ..... .-» 5.95@6.10 6.15@6.45 
st clear, jute ..... 4.75@4.85 5.30@5.40 
cond clear, jute.... 3.25@3.50 3.60@3.90 
*140-Ib jutes. 
DURUM 


Improved inquiry and better sales are 
reported by durum millers. One 5,000- 
bl order was booked by a Minneapolis 
mill Jan. 26 on the per pound basis, and 
several car lot buyers were heard from. 
\s a rule, however, the larger maca- 
roni manufacturers have their needs cov- 
ered until March, or later, and many of 
them will doubtless put off buying as 
long as possible. As usual, there is con- 
siderable price cutting going on among 
these manufacturers. They are working 
on old contracts, far below present basis, 
< current quotations do not appeal to 
them. 

No. 2 semolinas are quoted at 3c per 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and durum 
flours 24%@3%ec, according to quality. 
Durum clears are held at $3.15@3.30 bbl. 

In the week ending Jan. 26, six Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 47,891 
bbls durum products, compared with 50,- 
572 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market, particularly on 
bran, has been very quiet for several 
days, hardly enough inquiry coming in 
to establish a trading basis. However, 
jobbers nerally are asking $25 ton, 
Minneapolis, and sales are being made 
on that basis, although some say they 
cannot get over $24.50. The low tem- 
peratures of last week evidently kept 
farmers at home, and this of course 
slowed up buying. 

Jobbers quote standard middlings at 
$25.75@26. This is a fair average, 
though outsiders claim to have purchased 
country middlings, delivered, Chicago, at 
50c@$1 under this level. Flour mid- 
dlings are firm at $28.50@29 and red 
dog at $32@34. 

Mill prices are somewhat higher than 
these levels. Mixed car buying is heavy, 
and is said to be absorbing the current 
output above what is needed to fill old 
contracts. Some of the larger mills are 
out of the market completely on all 





grades, and claim that they will have 
nothing to offer for the next 30 days. 

Mills quote bran at $26 ton, standard 
middlings $26@26.50, flour middlings $29 
@30, red dog $33@34, wheat mixed feed 
$29@29.50 and rye middlings $24@24.50, 
in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 

Jan. 29 Year ago 

Wile feos in's ig te $24.50@25.00 $26.50 @27.50 
Stand. middlings.. 25.50@26.00 26.50@27.50 


Flour middlings... 28.00@29.00 28.00@29.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 32.00@34.00 32.00@34.00 


TARIFF COMMISSION HEARING 

L. B. Zapolean, head of the agricul- 
tural department of the United States 
Tariff Commission, Washington, met with 
Minneapolis millers Jan. 28. With a 
staff of assistants, Mr. Zapolean is en- 
gaged in investigating the cost of rais- 
ing wheat and of producing flour, to de- 
termine whether present import duties 
are sufficient to protect the American 
wheat farmer. They have been in west- 
ern Canada for some time, and will go 
to eastern Canada. 

Mr. Zapolean will complete his report 
in time for the hearing before the Fed- 
eral Tariff Commission, in Washington, 
on Feb. 18. 

WILL SELL BARBER MILL 

E. E. Schober and Clark L. Keator, 
receivers for the Barber Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, have been instructed by the 
district court to sell the mill and water 
power rights of the company. The mill, 
which is one of the oldest in Minneapo- 
lis, has a capacity of approximately 1,200 
bbls daily. 

NOTES 

Millers report increasing inquiry for 
wheat mixed feeds. 

Higher corn has advanced ground feed 
prices 50@75c ton. 

Inquiry for rye flour is spasmodic. 
Temporarily, dark rye is dragging and 
weak at $1 bbl under white. 

The elevator at Rollingstone, Minn., 
owned by Schmidt & Speltz, burned Jan. 
21, with a loss estimated at $15,000. 

H. T. Fengelhauer, St. Louis repre- 
sentative of the Capitol City Milling & 
Grain Co., St. Paul, called on the mill 
Jan, 28. 

H. C. Garvin, president Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., is planning 
to leave at an early date for St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. - 

H. F. Fleming, president St. Paul Mill- 
ing Co., left recently for Los Angeles, 
where he expects to stay the remainder 
of the winter. 

William G. Gooding, president W. J. 
Jennison Co., millers, Minneapolis, left 
Jan. 27 for New York, and will sail for 
Europe on Feb. 6. 

The directors of the Southern Minne- 
sota Mills held a meeting in Minneapolis, 
Jan. 25. The secretary, C. T. Vanden- 
over, is in Chicago. 

W. S. Wilkinson, of Pittsburgh, West 
Virginia representative of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., visited headquarters 
in Minneapolis, Jan. 23-25. 

A dispatch from Grand Forks, N. D., 
states that the State Mill & Elevator 
showed an operating profit of $13,725 
from Aug. 1 to Dec. 31, 1923. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Jan. 29 as follows: 
sight $4.25%; three-day, $4.2544; 60-day, 
$4.231%4. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 37.20. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has started an extensive cam- 
paign in the Northwest to induce farm- 
ers to clean their wheat before market- 
ing. Grain cleaning demonstrations will 
be conducted, and these, with moving 


- Doughnut Machine Corporation, 


pictures and radio talks, it is hoped will 
impress the farmers of the necessity for 
and added value of clean wheat. 

L. B. Denison, manager Northfield 
(Minn.) Flour Mills Co., is in a hospital 
at Rochester, Minn., to undergo an op- 
eration on his throat. He expects to be 
there for two weeks or more, 

A. E. Neass is now the sole owner and 
manager of the Buyers’ Mutual Sales 
Co., Corn Exchange, Minneapolis. Mr. 
Neass will do a general jobbing business 
in linseed oil meal and millfeeds. 

C. R. Heaney, manager The Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, left Jan. 25 for the 
East. He expects to be gone five or six 
weeks and will call on the trade in the 
principal flour distributing centers. 

George E. Duis, president North Da- 
kota Wheat Growers’ Association, has 
been invited to address the National 
Council of Farmers’ Co-operative Mar- 
keting Associations, at Washington, D. 
C., Feb. 7-9. 

Barnard C. Black, vice president 
New 
York City, was in Minneapolis, Jan. 24, 
en route to Duluth. From there he ex- 
pected to go to Winnipeg, and to visit 
Montreal before returning home. 

At the annual election of officers of 
the Minneapolis Traffic Club, C. T. Van- 
denover, secretary Southern Minnesota 
Mills, was elected first vice president and 
W. J. Elliott, northwestern representa- 
tive of the Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion, second vice president. 

Based on the close, Jan. 29, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.03 bu, No. 1 
northern 99c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark $1.02, No. 1 northern 99c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.03, 
No. 1 northern 97c; in central Montana, 
No. 1 dark 90c, No. 1 northern 84c. 

R. T. Thomas, of Bergman Millfeed, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has gone to Des 
Moines, Iowa. Mr. Thomas and C. M. 
Stormes, of the Hawkeye Feed Co., Clin- 
ton, Iowa, are starting the Iowa Feed 
Corporation in Des Moines. This com- 
pany will do a general feed merchandis- 
ing business, both car lot and l.c.l. Ne- 
gotiations are under way for warehouse 


property. 
MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation Jan. 29: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill (one half), 
durum down. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, D, 
E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Jan. 20-236 ....... 561,100 230,310 41 
Previous week .. 561,100 232,790 41 
VORP GMO cccccses 561,100 255,915 45 
Two years ago... 546,000 298,755 55 
Three years ago.. 546,000 290,350 53 
Four years ago... 546,000 239,855 43 
Five years ago... 546,000 213,215 41 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 
1924 1923 1922 1921 


Feb. 2 ... «sees. 258,510 283,675 298,625 
Jan, 26 .. 230,310 255,915 298,755 290,350 
Jan, 19 .. 232,790 268,625 278,885 257,685 
Jan. 12 .. 244,040 226,715 224,125 242,775 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
Vob. B ... sscces 357 715 2,500 
Jan. 26 .. 1,856 1,785 3,095 13,441 
Jan, 19 .. 1,471 1,100 560 2,586 
Jan. 12 .. 2,321 .nceee 5465 1,070 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Jan. 20-26 ....... 336,150 195,124 58 
Previous week .. 431,490 240,608 56 
Year ago ........ 336,150 174,718 52 
Two years ago... 421,890 185,910 44 
Three years ago.. 411,390 216,405 52 
Four years ago... 424,260 176,930 41 
Five years ago... 354,150 200,910 56 
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Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 


Dec. 15. 62 70,465 239,244 226,070 1,463 969 
Dec. 22. 60 69,465 224,295 193,362 663 4,786 
Dec. 29. 63 70,915 193,523 168,642 561 1,851 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Jan. 65. 62 71,115 202,163 177,608 5,374 663 
Jan. 12. 63 71,115 239,766 207,909 714 765 
Jan. 19, 62 71,915 240,608 209,592 2,107 816 
Jan. 26. 51 56,025 195,124 174,718 eee 


WHEAT 


A steady milling demand is noted for 
choice arrivals at Minneapolis, but low 
grade wheat is slow of sale; terminal 
elevator buyers take latter at their own 
prices. Top grades are scarce and pre- 
miums hold firm. No. 1 dark northern 
sells at 2@15c bu over May and No. 1 
northern May price to 8c over. 

A larger percentage of the current ar- 
rivals of durum wheat is of the milling 
varieties than for some time past. How- 
ever, mills are eager buyers and offer- 
ings are absorbed early each day. No. 
1 amber is quoted at Duluth May price 
to 14c over. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, December and May wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 2 dark 
GR ckacns $1.14% @1.27% $1.12% @1.25% 
cS? Pee 1.14% @1.27% 1.12% @1.25% 
SOM, BB .ncces 1.14% @1.27% 1.12% @1.25% 
SS eee 1.14% @1.27% 1.12% @1.25% 
OS ee 1.14% @1.27% 1.12% @1.25% 
‘3 weerrey 1.15% @1.28% 1.138% @1.26% 

No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 
Jan. 23 ...... $1.13% @1.17% $1.11% @1.14% 
Sem, BS cccces 1.13%@1.17% 1.11% @1.14% 
Jan. 25 ...... 1.13%@1.17% 1.11%@1.13% 
Jan. 26 ...... 1.13% @1.17% 1.11% @1.14% 
2 2 wsenas 1.18% @1.17% 1.11% @1.14% 
le. WP Sdaase 1.14% @1.18% 1.12%@1.15% 
Jan. May July Jan. May July 
| Aer $1.13% $1.14% 26..... $1.13% $1.14% 
B4..00¢ 1.13% 1.14% 28..... 1.13% 1.14% 
Ses cease 1.13% 1.14% 29..... 1.14% 1.15% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 2 amber 


Se ee $1.025% @1.10% $1.00% @1.08% 
, SS eee 1.02% @1.10% 1.00% @1.08% 
ee Oe vabe oe 1.02% @1.10% 1.00% @1.08% 
(= 2ere 1.02% @1.10% 1.00% @1.08% 
pS eee 1.03 @1.11 1.01 @1.09 
ee Ee a a940% 1.084% @1.11% 1.01%@1.09% 
No. 1 durum No. 2 durum 
.. 3 Serer $1.00% @1.07% $ .98% @1.06% 
SOM. BE csvces *1.00% @1.07% 98% @1.06% 
. oS Ser 1.00% @1.07% .98% @1.06% 
; SS)  aeeree 1.00% @1.07% -98% @1.06% 
eet ee were 1.01 @1.08 .99 @1.07 
. Ss Peres 1.01% @1.08% .99% @1.07% 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Jan. 26, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : : 

1924 1928 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ... 1,431 3,205 2,260 2,111 
oo!) re 201 986 230 587 
Tale 2. ccss 1,632 4,191 2,490 2,698 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to Jan. 26, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 





Minneapolis .. 59,825 80,901 58,849 63,254 
Duluth ...... 24,190 43,333 34,014 30,946 
Tete ...ie 84,015 124,234 92,863 94,200 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 


r—Mpls—— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Jan, 22 ... 180 273 71 102 1,097 780 
Jan. 23 ... 1381 336 30 255 275 1382 
Jan.,24 ... 123 340 34 128 534 182 
Jan. 25 ... 199 371 54 164 399 323 
Jan. 26... 111 386 81 176 311 439 
Jan. 28 ... 324 633 43 164 579 3824 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $31.00@31.25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.50@31.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 32.00@32.25 


No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 32.50@32.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks, 24.00@24.50 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 
Corn meal, yellowt ......... 2.30@ 2.35 
Rye flour, white® ........... . 4.05@ 4.10 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 2.95@ 3.00 
Whole wheat fiour, bbit ....... 5.80@ 6.00 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 5.80@ 5.90 
PUGRIOE GEEBF® cccsccsccsccsveces ++» @2.52% 
Linseed oil meal® ............. 44.00@ 44.560 

*In sacks. Per 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 


sacks, **90-lb jute sacks. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Oil meal prices are 50c@$1 lower for 

the week. Crushers are forcing deliv- 

eries against old contracts. There has, 

consequently, been more or less resell- 

ing, which accounts for .the apparent 
(Continued on page 492.) 
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PROFIT AND LOSS HEARD FROM 


Millers of the Southwest have been 
entertained and interested by a letter, 
mailed under Kansas City postmark but 
otherwise unidentified, preaching a vig- 
orous gospel in connection with present 
trade conditions. It is rumored that the 
letter emanated from the office of a 
Kansas City milling. company and that 
its being mailed anonymously was simply 
to add to its effect and save its writer 
from embarrassment. 

The text, under the title of “Rip Van 
Winkle Finally Woke Up. Will You?” 
follows: 

“Today is here: So is the opportunity 
to put the milling business where it be- 
longs. Let us assume that you’re anxious 
to have this brought about. The ques- 
tion is, will you do the simple thing need- 
ed to bring about what we all want— 
some profit? 

“If our business isn’t worthy of pride 
—isn’t worthy of profit—then there is 
only one thing to do, and that is to take 
down the old shingle and shut the door. 
That’s about the only thing left to do to 
beat the game. It is a positive fact that 
we cannot hope to survive if we continue 
to follow the methods used the last six 
months; not even those of us with the 
long pocket book. 

“Our business is a legitimate one, so 
why should we not be entitled to a fair 
return on the investment? That being 
true, let’s get that which belongs to us, 
—a decent, fair profit on each and every 
sale. It is up to us as responsible heads 
of these mills out here to start to do this, 

“The millers of bygone days were a 
highly respected group of business men, 
and if this business is to continue to 
hold respect, maintain the reputation and 
live up to the traditions of the men be- 
fore us, we must change our present 
pace. For one thing,—flour should be 
sold for delivery within 60 days at the 
most. If necessary to go beyond that 
period the buyer should rightfully pay a 
carrying charge. There are many other 
evils. 

“We millers have weakened to such an 
extent that we are nothing more or less 
than auctioneers, and poor ones at that, 
when it comes to selling flour. The auc- 
tioneer offers, once, twice, three times, 
before he finally knocks down and sells 
the article put up. We seem to go him 
one better—‘Sold to the first bidder.’ 
Poor auctioneering and rotten business! 

“Why not figure prices on a basis of 
not more than two thirds operations and 
add a legitimate profit and see condi- 
tions improve? That is our policy. 

“Are you with us on the same policy?” 


KANSAS CITY 


While no improvement was apparent 
in new flour business the week ending 
Jan. 26, the period was featured by a 
continued activity in the flow of shippin 
instructions. The increase in this caneed 
was more marked than at any previous 
time since before the holidays. 

Conditions were not uniform with all 
mills, a few experiencing better sales 
than in other recent weeks. In some in- 
stances diminishing shipping instructions 
were also reported. owever, the im- 
provement in instructions was general 
with a large majority, both in the in- 
terior Southwest and at terminal points. 

The gain in the rate of mill operation 
recently, without a proportional increase 
in new business, is cutting heavily into 
the volume of flour being carried on 
mills’ books. This volume was unusu- 
ally large at the beginning of the new 
year, due in some degree to the policy of 
selling for long deferred delivery which 
prevailed last fall. Continuance of the 
present situation for several weeks, re- 
sulting in a further reduction in old 
contracts, is considered probable by mill- 


ers, in view of the hesitancy displayed 
by buyers in making new purchases. 

For the fourth consecutive week, quo- 
tations were without appreciable fluctua- 
tion. Interest remained sluggish, and 
did not often result in sales, as prices 
in the Southwest remained somewhat dis- 
advantageous in comparison with spring 
wheat flour. Such buying as occurre 
was mostly in small lots Sor quick and 
immediate shipment. Mixed cars of flour 
and feed continued in fair demand. 
dications all pointed to a decided lack 
of confidence in present market levels. 

Some satisfaction was expressed at re- 
ports of quiet trade at other milling cen- 
ters, inasmuch as the market for hard 
winter wheat flour is relatively out of 
line. If substantial buying prevailed at 
this time, southwestern mills would be 
at some disadvantage, it is said. 

Despite the inactivity of buyers, no 
price cutting was in evidence among 
millers. This policy, strictly adhered to 
for several months, was the easier main- 
tained because of the continued improved 
flow of instructions. The opinion was 
widespread that, as old contracts were 
fulfilled, new buying would start of 
necessity, without recourse to unprofit- 
able quotations. 

Foreign exchange affected the Euro- 
pean flour market adversely. Canadian 
competition was also keenly felt. A few 
sales were reported to continental mar- 
kets, but the volume was extremely lim- 
ited, showing no improvement since 
Christmas. In some instances, southwest- 
ern brands were said to be 80@90c above 
Canadian flours in Dutch markets. De- 
mand from the West Indies and South 
and Central America was also of small 
proportions. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Jan. 26: patent, $5.75@ 
6.30; 95 per cent, $5.25@5.80; straight, 
$5@5.50; first clear, $3.95@4.30; second 
clear, $3.45@3.75; low grade, $3.25@3.40. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 
Jan. 20-26 ....... 150,900 112,056 74 
Previous week ... 150,900 106,211 70 

WOOP GHO vccccecs 132,900 95,369 71.7 
Two years ago.... 105,900 70,200 66 
PUVSFORP BVOTORS . 6 occ sv cceccévscce 70 
ZOR-PORP GVOGRS oc cccccccecsecscee 77 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 
Jan. 20-26 ....... 510,030 328,770 64 
Previous week ... 510,030 294,181 67 
BOOP BHO ciccsecs 514,230 277,723 54 
Two years ago.... 488,130 253,160 52 


Five-year average 
We GUND: ccceencceccunesecs 67 

Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 18,786 bbls, 21,694 in the previous 
week, 11,152 a year ago and 14,103 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 22 reported 
domestic business fair, 34 slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour in the week ending Jan. 
26, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by about 80 mills of the South- 
west, represented 51 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 61 per cent the 
previous week and 79 per cent in the 
week ending Jan. 12. 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 47,400 


In-. 


bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Be. BOGS. a owe Fabs scccvicn 35,386 74 
Previous week ............ 29,387 61 
ee Mn. cesncnsceneeaned 21,903 46 
Two years ago ............ 22,660 47 


MILLFEED 

Indications of a stronger market for 
millfeed, evident a week ago, material- 
ized the week ending Jan. 26. In the 
first part of that period, bran was fully 
$1 ton higher than the recent market, 
due to prolonged cold weather and slight- 
ly better demand from the South and 
Southeast. At the close of the week, 
) seg or had receded about 50c ton 

rom their high point. 

Little trading was reported by Kansas 
City dealers, and local mills worked most 
of their output in mixed cars, which com- 
manded premiums over the car lot mar- 
ket. Kansas City continued too far out 
of line with other milling centers to al- 
low sales to the East. Interior mills 
had the rate advantage in dealing with 
buyers in the South, and succeeded in 
making sales at $2@3 ton over the quo- 
tations of Missouri River plants. De- 
mand from feeders was better than at 
any previous time this winter. Offer- 
ings, while somewhat larger than recent- 
ly, were not oppressive. 

Quotations of Jan. 26, sacked, per ton: 
bran, $26.50@27; brown shorts, $27.50; 
gray shorts, $30@31. 


CORN GOODS 

Corn meal poten advanced 10c per bbl 
the week ending Jan. 26, bringing the 
total advance in the past fortnight to 
50c. Corn feeds were unchanged. Quo- 
tations of Jan. 26, for car lots, in 100-lb 
cotton sacks, per bbl: cream meal, $4; 
pearl meal, $3.90; standard meal, $3.80; 
corn bran, $380 ton; hominy feed, $29. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
52%4c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52%%c, 
February seaboard; Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, via New York, 60c; Glasgow, 
via New York, 63c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 52%c, February seaboard, 
via New York 64c; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New Orleans 51%c; Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 50%c, February sea- 
board; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New 
York, 62c; Antwerp, via New York, 63c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 50%c, via 
New York 638c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 594%4c, via New York 67c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 5914c, via New 
York 66c. 

CASH GRAIN 


Quotations of Jan. 26: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.08@1.23, No. 2 $1.06@1.23, No. 3 
$1.04@1.22, No. 4 98c@$1.21; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.14@1.15, No. 2 $1.12@1.13, No. 
3 $1.09@1.12, No. 4 $1.07@1.09. 

White corn, No. 2 77@78c, No. 3 76c, 
No. 4 74c; yellow corn, No. 2 75%%c, No. 
3 734%2@74c, No. 4 72@72\%c; mixed corn, 
No. 2 73@73'4c, No. 3 7144@72c, No. 4 
6914 @70c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis.. 11,050 16,575 128,700 94,900 


Wheat, bus. 708,750 1,603,800 571,050 990,900 


Corn, bus... 797,500 540,000 422,500 217,500 
Oats, bus... 236,300 355,300 196,500 57,500 
Rye, bus.... 6,600 $3,300 2,200 ..... 
Barley, bus. 24,000 24,000 65,000 15,000 
Bran, tons.. 340 660 5,660 3,140 
Hay, tons... 9,204 8,088 3,132 1,416 


MARQUIS WHEAT IN SOUTHWEST 


Numerous inquiries for marquis wheat 
seed to be sown in the spring have been 
received from the panhandle of Texas 
and the Pecos valley in New Mexico, 
H. M. Bainer, director Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, said 
recently. In that territory only 50 per 
cent of the normal acreage of winter 
wheat was planted, on account of the 
wet weather prevailing at sowing time. 

“It has been customary heretofore to 
sow durum as a spring variety in the 
Southwest,” Mr. Bainer said, “but it is 
inferior as a milling wheat and sells at 
a discount of 10@15c bu under hard win- 
ter wheat. Marquis wheat is fully equal 
in _ to my varieties, and is prac- 
tic as good for milling purposes.” 

About 25 cars of seed will be 
to fill the demand. Mr. Bainer has al- 
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ready located eight, which were shipped 
to Amarillo, Texas, by private interests, 
and are being sold at $1.50 bu. Sales 
as high as $2.25 were recorded at Mule- 
shoe, Texas. The marquis seed is being 
purchased in Colorado and Utah. 


READY FOR TOAST CAMPAIGN 

Details of the toast campaign in Kan- 
sas City, which will start Feb. 3, have 
been completed, and the organization jp 
charge is ready to commence intensive 
publicity, according to Otis B. Durbin, 
general chairman. If present plans are 
realized, the subject will be made the 
basis for sermons at most of the churches 
in Greater Kansas City, Sunday, Fe’). 2, 

Advertising copy prepared by the \an- 
sas City “Eat More Bread” Associ«tion 
will be used in all Kansas City new pa- 
pers in conjunction with space contr act- 
ed for by all participating industries. 
Editorial support and use of the ews 
columns is also assured by local paj «rs. 
Two large downtown display windows. lo- 
cated in the shopping district, wil! be 
utilized during the campaign. 

Indorsement of increased use of tu ast 
and pledges of support have been re- 
ceived from all of the principal wom: n's 
clubs in the city. The women expre: ed 
willingness to go before each of the 70 
parent-teacher associations and , ‘ve 
short talks on toast. If this plan ) \a- 
terializes, a representative of the Kan-.as 
City “Eat More Bread” Association \ ill 
appear at each meeting and arrange to 
have toast served with other foods as 
refreshment. 

During the week, coupons will be n- 
closed in every loaf of bread sold, giving 
a 25 per cent discount on toasters. Thcse 
will be redeemable at 50 stores in Kin- 
sas City. The list of dealers redeemiiig 
the coupons will be printed on the ‘e- 
verse side. 


FLOUR AND FEED CLUB ELECTION 


All 1923 officers and directors of tic 
Kansas City Flour and Feed Club wee 
re-elected at the annual election, Ja:. 
22, The nominations and voting were «1 
masse, the incumbents being unopposc 
for office. 

Frank M, Cole, manager Kansas Ci'\ 
office W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., 
and vice president National Federate:| 
Flour Clubs, is president; C. M. Harde: 
bergh, manager Southwestern Millin 
Co., Inc., is vice president; Reynier Va) 
Evera, broker, is treasurer, and Guy M 
Hamm, broker, is secretary. Director 
are George W. Hoyland, Oscar L. Bauer. 
A. W. Witt, J. R. Blacker and Clem I. 
Beckenbach. 

The election followed the regular 
monthly dinner of the club at the Hote! 
Savoy. Discussion during the busines: 
meeting centered largely around the Wil- 
lis and Morgan bills now before Con 
gress, calling for repeal of taxes on tele 
hone and telegraph messages, and the 

estal bill, designed to establish uniform 
flour packages in the United States. All 
of the measures were unanimously ap- 
proved, and this action was made known 
to all members of Congress from this 
district. 

Plans were formulated to make part 
of the future meetings of the club pure- 
ly social, with the business session elim- 
inated. A lf tournament is also 
planned for the summer. 


MOORE-LOWRY SALES FORCE 


F. M. Burrall, Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
appointed field sales supervisor for the 

oore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., according 
to an announcement from the general of- 
fices of the company in Kansas City. 

G. W. Malcolm will represent the 
Moore-Lowry organization in Illinois, 
with headquarters at Peoria. C. E. 
Monk, Cleveland, has been given the 
Ohio territory, and Fred E. vebury, 
Columbus, will cover southern Ohio and 
West Virginia. 


CAREER OF ALLEN LOGAN 


Allen Logan, newly elected president 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade, has 
established a wide reputation as a crop 
reporter and statistician, having supplied 
crop data and other information regular- 
ly to many industries, both in the United 
States and other countries. 

Mr. Logan was born in Stanford, Ky., 
Jan. 27, 1871. He came to Kansas Cit 
after his graduation from Centre Col- 
lege, Danville, Ky., and entered the 
banking business here. In 1897 he trans- 
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his business interests to grain, 
— a member of the firm of Pax- 
ton & Logan. He later organized the 
Central Granaries Co., and in 1903 estab- 
lished the Logan Bros. Grain Co., his 
sresent organization. ; 

Much credit is given the new president 
for his efforts in advertising the prod- 
ucts of the Kansas City market. He was 
among the first to recognize the superior 
milling quality of hard winter wheat 20 
vears ago. His first sale of “shoe-peg’ 
turkey hard wheat were to mills in the 
Northwest and East as early as 1905, lit- 
tle being known at that time of the qual- 
ity and milling value of the wheat grown 
in this territory. 

NOTES 

James F. Bell, vice president Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Kansas City, Jan. 22. 

H. K. Shafer, manager Maney Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb., has returned from 
a visit to several Oklahoma mills. 

William T. Reid, flour broker, Kansas 
returned from New Orleans, 


City, has 

whe spent two weeks on business. 
Peter Derlien, formerly sales manager 

Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, 

Kans0°, spent several days in Kansas 


City recently. 

> \. Kneeland, assistant traffic man- 
‘Southwestern Millers’ League, Kan- 

, is the father of a 10-lb boy, 


ager 


sas 
born Jan. 20. 

Ja L. Tipton, southwestern repre- 
sentaiive the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa. is confined to his home with an at- 
tack of influenza. 

R. A. Goerz, president Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, made a brief 
visit in Kansas City recently, on his way 


home from a business trip to St. Louis. 


Guy M. Hamm, Kansas City flour 
broker, suffered painful burns about the 
face and arms, Jan. 20, when a gas 
heater in his home exploded as Mr. 
Hamin was attempting to light it. 


J. 11. Moore, president Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., and the Moore- 


Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, left 
Jan. 26 for a vacation in Florida. He 
will probably be away several weeks. 


\rticles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, listing the capitaliza- 
tion of the company as $500,000. J. H. 
Moore, G. M. Lowry and Theodore B. 
Tholl are the incorporators. 

Arthur Freeman, vice president Ernst- 
Davis Commission Co., Kansas City, died 
Jan. 25 from a stroke of paralysis suf- 
fered several days previously. He was 
52 years old, and had been a member 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
since 1898, 

H. C. Keene and E. L. Beach have 
been designated as examiners by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to take 
testimony at the final hearing of the im- 
portant grain rate case to be held in 
Kansas City, Jan. $1. The Commission 
also set the date of March 20 for the 
arguments of the case before the full 
Commission in Washington, 

Contracts for the erection of 12 addi- 
tional grain storage tanks, each 98 feet 
high, has been awarded the Jones-Het- 
telsater Construction Co., Kansas City, 
by the Ralston Purina Co., which is 
building a large feed manufacturing 
plant here. The additional tanks will in- 
crease the elevator capacity at the plant 
from 175,000 to 500,000 bus. The first 
unit of the hay grinding plant is now 
in operation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has rendered a decision which permits 
continued use of Missouri Pacific ton- 
nage on shipments from central branch 
and Nebraska points to Texas via Kan- 
sas City and thence over the Frisco and 
Kansas City Southern. The Missouri 
Pacific attempted to stop this practice 
so that its tariff would be Pe Hom only 
over its own lines and those of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas. 


ATCHISON 

Millers here reported sales much bet- 
ter in the week ending Jan. 26, with new 
bookings equal to capacity. Shippin 
directions were fair, and mills qecunipel 
a run of 80 per cent capacity. As a 
whole, the outlook is good for a fair mill- 
ing demand for the next 60 days. 





The most encouraging feature of the 
past week’s business was the fact that 
one of the mills here reported that it 
had worked a round lot of flour to the 
Continent. A few sales were reported 
to Latin America, but business as a 
whole to that section was still far from 
normal. 

Demand for mixed cars of feed was 
very brisk, and large volumes were 
worked at $27 per ton for bran, f.o.b., 
Missouri River points. Terminal market 
bids were not in line with country prices. 

Quotations for hard wheat flour on 
Jan. 25 were $5.75 bbl for short patent 
and $5.40 for straight grades, all basis 
98-lb cottons, Missouri River points. 

Soft wheat prices ruled somewhat 
higher. Short patent was held at $6 bbl 
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been increased, owing to a better tone 
to the flour market, there is a keen de- 
mand for bran, and mills have been able 
to keep their supplies well cleaned up 
and in some cases are sold ahead for a 
week or 10 days. Red bran on Jan. 25 
was bringing $29 ton, f.o.b., Denver and 
Colorado common points; white bran, 10c 
per 100 lbs more. 
NOTES 

Thomas Mainland, sales manager Hun- 
garian Flour Mills, Denver, is making 
a trip through New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. 

C. E. Williams, manager Crescent 
Flour Mills, Denver, left recently for a 
business trip to the Southeast. 

The cold wave in the grain growing 


Allen Logan, New President of the Kansas City Board of Trade 


and straight grades at $5.50, basis 98-lb 
cottons, Missouri River. 


NOTES 


David Lukens, of the Lukens Milling 
Co., and Mrs. Lukens, have returned 
from the Pacific Coast. 

E. B. Hackney, secretary and treas- 
urer Blair Milling Co., was in Kansas 
City recently calling on the trade. 

Despite recent bad weather, deliveries 
of corn continue good at country eleva- 
tors. Demand from the South ‘is very 
good for quick shipment. 


DENVER 

Some mills have received shipping di- 
rections for flour in sufficient volume to 
necessitate increasing their operating 
time in order to make prompt shipment. 
Although the wheat market has shown 
very little change, buyers seem to be 
looking for an advance in flour values 
and are booking considerable flour. 
Colorado mills have not yet raised their 
flour prices, but on Jan. 25 were quoting, 
f.o.b., Ohic River, best patent $5.85@ 
5.95, standard patent $5.10@5.20, self- 
rising flour $6.10@6.20, all in 98-Ib cot- 
tons, prompt to 60 days’ shipment. 

Although supplies of millfeed have 


territory of Colorado did no damage to 
winter wheat, as it was protected by 
ample snow covering. If present pros- 
pects are maintained, Colorado will have 
an excellent crop. 


SALINA 

Business is dull with Salina mills. 
Shipping directions continue slow and 
difficult to get. Export demand is at 
a minimum, very little inquiry being re- 
ceived. Prices on Jan. 24 remained 
steady at the previous week’s quotations, 
as follows: fancy short patent $6.20@ 
6.50, 95 per cent $5.90@6.10, straight 
grade $5.75@5.90, cotton 98’s, basis Kan- 
sas City. 

Wheat movement was fair, good roads 
having facilitated the marketing of 
wheat by farmers. 

Demand for feed continued extra 
strong, with heaviest demand coming 
from the Southwest. Prices were steady. 
Quotations, mixed cars, basis Kansas 
City: bran, $1.35@1.37% per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $1.45@1.50; gray shorts, $1.60 

65. 


@1.65 
SALINA OUTPUT 
Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a combined capacity of 40,200 bbls, for 
the seven days ending Jan. 24, with com- 
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parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
ly BNE cciweueseees -oee 18,186 45 
Previous week .........++. 20,198 50 
WE MD avs ceuaveeessvesscs. De 47 


Inspection of grain for the seven days 
ending Jan. 24: wheat, 113 cars; corn, 
210; barley, 10; kafir, 2; oats, 1; seed, 5. 


NOTES 
John Davitte, of the Gladney-Much- 
more Grain Co., Fort Worth, Texas, vis- 
ited the Salina grain trade recently to 
secure corn. 


Richard Morgenstern, traffic manager 
for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has 
returned from Wichita, where he at- 
tended the traffic managers’ convention. 

Corn in western Kansas in the vicinity 
of Oakley is making from 25 to 100 bus 
to the acre, and is being shipped to mar- 
ket as rapidly as possible. Growers are 
getting around 55c bu. 


E. B. Ballow, of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., is spend- 
ing a month in Salina and other points 
in Kansas collecting data for the govern- 
ment on the cost of marketing grain. 


Grain receipts reported for the week 
of Jan. 18-24 were exceptionally heavy, 
341 cars having been inspected, of which 
210 were corn. On Jan. 21, 112 cars 
of grain were inspected, which is a rec- 
ord for the office for a period of two 
years. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


Movement of flour is largely in mixed 
car lots. The tendency of both jobbers 
and retailers is against the laying in of 
stocks, and some millers decline to rec- 
ommend buying of forward supplies. 

Clears are in good demand, and some 
millers report having sold all their stocks 
for export. Mills of Oklahoma and 
Texas have operated at over 50 per cent 
of capacity, an increase of 10 to 15 per 
cent since Jan. 1. 

Flour salesmen report one of the prin- 
cipal drawbacks to business among coun- 
try merchants are deliveries still being 
made on contracts made last summer. 
With Oklahoma and Texas prices of 
$6.30@6.40 for hard wheat short patent 
flour, salesmen find it difficult to com- 
pete with $5 on old contracts. 


NOTES 


The Terry flour and grist mill at Cen- 
terton, Ark., was destroyed by fire re- 
cently. The loss was estimated at $6,000. 

A wholesale flour and feed store is to 
be established soon at Maud, Okla., by 
C. L. Wilcox and brother, of Tecumseh, 
Okla. 

Joseph Kell, assistant manager Wichita 
Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, 
Texas, and Mrs. Kell, are spending a 
vacation on the Kell & Joyce ranch near 
Clayton, N. M. 

T. H. Urtan, of Larned, Kansas, is at 
the head of a new organization that will 
establish a cereal factory there. Wheat 
Glory, a whole wheat breakfast food, is 
to be the leader. 


G. B. R. Smith, of Sherman, Texas, 
president G. B. R. Smith Milling Co., 
recently celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Edwin Brown, McGregor, Texas. 


F. J. Becker and Robert I. Cohen, di- 
rectors of the American Maid Flour 
Mills, Houston, are to represent that 
concern on a tour of the West Indies 
Islands to be started soon by the Hous- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 


Operation of the Highlans-Buhr feed 
mill at Shawnee, Okla., has been discon- 
tinued by Addington & Reed, who pur- 
chased the mill from Fred Riley. The 
firm continues the sale of flour and feed, 
and has added a grocery department. 

Texas mills are doing the greatest 
meal business in their history, and Okla- 
homa mills are exceeding former records 
in shipping meal to Texas. One bag 
salesman reported selling 10,000 meal 
bags a week to a mill of small capacity 
in Texas. 5 

An enlarged office space, made neces- 
sary by expansion of business, is report- 
ed by the Fauble Distributing Co., Shaw- 
nee, Okla., agents for the Wichita Flour 
Mills Co. and the Goerz Flour Mills Co., 
Newton, Kansas. A. L. Fauble, former- 
ly manager of the Central Oklahoma 
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Milling Co., is president and general 
manager. 

The Central Oklahoma Milling Co., 
Shawnee, has been placed in the hands 
of Henry Nabors, receiver, following a 
foreclosure suit filed by the Fidelity 
Building & Loan Association of Shaw- 
nee, to which the company was indebted 
for $40,000. 

At the recent annual meeting of stock- 
holders 
Mills, Houston, Texas, John H. Kirby 
was added to the board of directors. 
Other directors were elected as follows: 
Robert I. Cohen, J. M. Dorrance, R. L. 
Blaffer, F. J. Becker, C. A. Barber, R. 
S. Sterling, B. F. Louis and A. E. 
Kiesling. ‘Ine report of business for 
1923 showed a 49 per cent increase over 
1922, 





WICHITA 

Flour business remains quiet. Quota- 
tions on Jan. 24 were unchanged from 
those of the previous week, prices stand- 
ing at $6.50 bbl for fancy short patent, 
cotton 98’s, Missouri River basis; straight 
grade, $6. 

Feed continues the most active feature 
of the market. Prices quoted on Jan. 
24 were as follows: bran, in 100’s, Mis- 
souri River basis, $28@29 ton; mill-run, 
$29@31; best gray shorts, $33@34. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Jan, 20-26 .....+.+- 64,620 37,181 67 
Previous week ..... 64,620 35,195 54 
Year A@@O ...cceeces 64,620 88,823 60 
Two years ago..... 64,620 35,649 55 


OPERATIVE MILLERS TO MEET 


The Association of Operative Millers, 
District Organization No. 1, will hold its 
third quarterly meeting at Newton, 
Kansas, Feb, 2, following the plan in- 
augurated at Hutchinson three months 
ago. 

“The meeting is open to millowners as 
well as operative millers, and an attend- 
ance of 125 or more is expected. B. C. 
Williams, superintendent Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, is chairman of the dis- 
trict organization, and W. R. Luby, of 
the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, is 
secretary. 

A banquet at noon will be followed by 
the business session. ‘The programme 
will be conducted by B. C. Williams and 
J. K. Swinger, of the Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita, and Thomas S, Ables, An- 
thony Mills. 

NOTES 

C. M. Jackman, president Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., and Mrs. Jackman, have gone to 
California for an extended visit. 

Philip Clarke, manager Security Ele- 
vator Co., Hutchinson, was severely in- 
jured in an automobile collision near 
Hutchinson on the night of Jan. 23. 
Mr. Clarke’s car caught fire, and his 
companion saved him from _ probable 
death by pulling him from beneath the 
wreck. He is recovering in a Hutchin- 
son hospital. Mrs. Clarke is the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Andrew J, Hunt, of Ar- 
kansas City. 





OMAHA 


Dullness has featured the milling trade 
in this territory. Only a little new busi- 
ness has developed. However, millers 
say that conditions show some improve- 
ment over those prevailing on Jan. 1, 
and that the outlook is better than that 
a year ago. 

Considerable wheat still remains in 
farmers’ hands, while elevator stocks are 
comparatively small. Mill stocks are ex- 
tremely heavy, owing to large forward 
sales of flour. Many of these sales were 
made oar | in the summer at prices at 
or below those now prevailing but, owing 
to overbuying by eastern consumers, 
shipping directions are running far be- 
hind, in some cases as much as six 
months. This has discouraged some mill- 
ers, who see not only meager paper prof- 
its being dissipated in carrying charges, 
but realize that quite likely the new crop 
will find many orders unshipped. 

Receipts of wheat in the aha mar- 
ket continue small. Enough good milling 


of the American Maid Flour” 
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wheat is coming in, however, to supply 
the demand. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Jam. BODE. .cccrces 24,900 19,111 76 

Previous week ..... 24,900 21,521 85 

Year ago .......... 23,100 26,929 90 

Two years ago..... 18,000 14,505 78 
NOTES 


The Rosebud Grain Co., Winner, S. D., 
is made defendant in a suit filed in dis- 
trict court by the Black Hawk Grain 
Co., Omaha. The plaintiff company sues 
for $8,437, alleging that it sustained 
damages in that sum by the failure of 
the defendant company to deliver corn 
sold to it on contract. 

Leroy Melton, of Greenville, Ill., was 
elected president of the National Equity 
Farmers’ Union at the conclusion of a 
two days’ session here. P. L. Betts, 
manager Chicago Equity Union Ex- 
change, was re-elected vice president, 
and H. Z. Baker, of Orleans, Neb., was 
chosen national director for five years. 

Nebraska has dismissed in federal 
court its suit against the seven principal 
railroads operating in this state by which 
it sought to enjoin them from collectin 
higher rates on interstate shipments o 
freight than those allowed by the state 
railway commission. This suit was filed 
in the state supreme court about three 
years ago. It was later transferred to 
the federal court. In a memorandum 
opinion the federal court held that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
permitted the rates complained of, was 
a quasi-judicial administrative body the 
acts of which were not reversible by a 
federal district court except on evidence 








of fraud. Leicn Leste. 
Canada—D ber Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 


rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in De- 
cember, 1923, as officially reported: 











Wheat, 

To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom ....... 515,533 45,867,102 
United States .... 22,198 5,130,348 
BIOS .ccccces pave aan. sessee 
Newfoundland ........ C6868 = a vodes 
BE. bt vcs cacacceve SS . errr 
TOMBICR .2cccccece. a eae 
Trinidad and Tobago. ae. «ese 
Other Br. West Indies. . as )83=—t—‘“ié« hh 
British South Africa .. 5,624 116,937 
Sierra Leone ........... . , Meee 
Other Brit. West Africa. . BT Te 
| tM ETE 2,142 25 
British Honduras ...... an. \enabes 
British Guiana ......... Sree re 
a sg Bree 
GERD weccsecvcec. sak 23,358 498,743 
Colombia ...:..,.-+-05. tee 
COME BOD bec ccvesvese . ere 
BEE, 6c ccc cecessues S55 2s aS eee 
a eee ee _? were 
Brazil nays er bee anee 7,722 160,533 
RE gsecnksvcawewans 130 1,506,207 
OS eee ee eee 30,915 151,986 
Dutch Guiana .......... * Meee 
Dutch West Indies ..... ae.” Seeeas 
BCMOED 6c cscssescecces ne, “vexedee 
a Pere SS ee ere 
POD dass ccantsenscess§ caneas 1,006,763 
French West Indies .... SS arn 
GePMARY ...cceccecccees 216,277 32,000 
PE Stasa0 P60 beantee ee § baabec 
Cee -s-000%.0% ee ae 72,103 459,840 
EE wins a e-4 chee dna i. Bae 
ee buses aren’ 29,111 933,576 
Cs weds $6.as 004 Bevel é 5,375 802,932 
SOMTIOTIR. bess cccccces +  seackme 
DEE, dons cexs¥ueaes ~~ ~es0sen 
PE Ss ees OSedvarencs 7 5,475 44,834 
BUSGRTOBGR 2 ccc cncccsees — Oe 
Netherlands ............ 35,995 546,597 
Norway ...... 81,907 6,589 
Panama ...... Gasca CO Te 
re ere re 51 36,952 
PU vodecetpaseeee : | | Bere 
Philippine Islands ...... a”  wsenovs 
Portuguese Africa ..... See 060 ekaned 
San Domingo .......... ONT. sadece 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. Bi. éhaowes 
PD staehbeseegneced 19,202 76,716 
.. »hanend*so Keb * ann +. sees 
WE. oc a.8e3 cs oes cnws Sk re 
DOOD csccicnccteders 1,390,242 67,377,680 
. von 100 1bs——_——, 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom ...... ...... 45,618 
United States .......... 338,818 = = ..s.» 
WROTERRGR cccsiccccccces 4,841 8 
British Guiana ........ 150 95 
MTGE Be wivecnssdas, cbbege 298 
TOMAIOR ceccsccsccecss - «|. @éem 
Other Br. West Indies. 40 56 
Newfoundland ......... 2,887 1,351 
British Honduras ...... oo ~ weewe 
St. Pierre and Miqueldn a 
British South Africa... ...... 282 
MED Savcccbectetese 8 seeres 1,100 
ee ee ee 2,374 
ee eee ne 4,231 
SPREE: Sébbbstesncasat, ‘elas em 550 
PEED Ghbnetaciciyane. ‘gessen 2,830 
DORR ce ccccvecscede 331,483 68,793 
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CHICAGO 


The volume of new business during 
the week ending Jan. 26 was disappoint- 
ing to local flour handlers. Buying was 
of a routine character and generally con- 
fined to established brands. The long 
looked for resumption of buying had not 
set in, and dealers here were Sestesing 
to think that buyers would continue to 
fill their requirements only as needed. 

Mill representatives had figured that 
stocks would be well depleted this month, 
but most jobbers and large distributors 
apparently have sufficient on hand or 
coming to them to carry them along for 
a while. It is reported that a few job- 
bers are attempting to resell some of 
their holdings, and others are understood 
to be offering the trade attractive prices 
in order to cut down their supplies. In 
spite of this situation, shipping instruc- 
tions are very satisfactory, and buyers, 
on the whole, are asking for deliveries 
of flour against old contracts. Most of 
this flour was bought at much lower 
prices than those prevailing at present. 

Hard winter mills were bringing their 
prices up, and concessions were not be- 
ing offered quite so freely as in the pre- 
vious week or two. There was still a 
fairly wide spread in prices on 95 per 
cent patents, but the larger mills were 
holding prices firm. Reports of a grow- 
ing scarcity of d milling wheat in 
the Southwest were largely discounted by 
the trade here, which, in the main, holds 
bearish ideas and looks for lower values. 

There was increased inquiry for soft 
winter wheat flour from cracker bakers, 
but it was mainly a matter of a 
as sales were few in number. Some busi- 
ness was reported with jobbers who were 
in need of supplies, and cake bakers 
were better buyers, but sales were mainly 
in small lots. 

Export business was practically at a 
standstill. Some inquiries were received 
from eastern exporters, but no sales were 
reported in this market. Cables were 
few in number, and these could not be 
considered on account of the low prices 
bid. 

There was a wide range in prices on 
clears. Mills that were sold up were 
holding prices firm, but offerings were 
plentiful on both first and second clears, 
with most mills quoting low prices. 
Fancy grades at the right price were 
pi but this demand was also far 
from active. 

New bookings of rye flour were scat- 
tered and small in volume. The trade 
filled its requirements just previous to 
the advance a few weeks ago, and now 
seemed satisfied to order out what it had 
coming, as directions were free. The 
local production fell off again the past 
week, totaling 6,500 bbls, compared with 
7,500 the preceding week. White rye was 
quoted at $3.85@4.40 bbl, medium $3.75 
@4.30, and dark $3.30@3.60. 

The trade here has not yet familiar- 
ized itself with the methods of quoting 
semolinas on a pound basis instead of 
per barrel. It has been very confusing 
to most ‘buyers, and since this change was 
made business has been nearly at a 
standstill. The trade, however, has con- 
tinued to order out flour against old 
contracts quite freely. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted at 314,@3%%c per lb, and No. 

3 at 3@3\,c. 

Nominal quotations, Jan. 26, car lots, 
f.o.b., Chi : spring top patent $6@ 
6.50 bbl, s patent $5.70@6.25, first 
clear $4.60@5.15, second clear $3.30@ 
3.75; hard winter short patent $5.60@ 
620, 95 per cent patent $5.10@5.40, 
straight $4.80@5.20, first clear $4.30@ 
4.70; soft winter short patent $5.20@5.60, 
standard patent $4.90@5.30, straight 
$4.70@5, first clear $4.30@4.60. 

Bran was a little easier and in quiet 
demand during the week ending Jan. 26. 
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Mill offerings were rather light, bu! there 
was more transit bran on the market 
during the closing days. Some :nixers 
and jobbers were offering transi‘ stuf 
at bg a shade under prevailing !evels, 
and this did not move very rapidly, 
Standard middlings were firm and were 
held at $1 ton over bran. Demani wa; 
also fair, although not active. |‘lour 
middlings were beginning to show more 
life, and demand was picking up © nsid- 
erably, but red dog in this section con- 
tinued rather quiet. 

Spring bran was quoted at $27.25@28 
ton, hard winter bran $29.50@30, soft 
winter bran $29.50@30, standard nic- 
dlings $28@29, flour middlings $31 733, 
and red dog $33.50@36. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as rep. rted 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Fiour Pet 

capacity output ac- 

bbls bbls vity 

Jan, 20-26 ......... 40,000 37,000 92 
Previous week ..... 40,000 37,000 92 
ee GOS a 208064488 40,000 18,000 45 
Two years ago..... 40,000 25,000 63 


CASH WHEAT 


Receipts of wheat increased 47 «ars 
for the week ending Jan. 26, and his, 
coupled with a slow shipping dem ind, 
caused a slightly easier undertone to 
the market. Most of the increase was in 
hard winter wheat, while offerings of 
red winters continued light, althoug! a 
few more cars were on the market. 
There was not much activity in the mir- 
ket. Local mills picked up what wheat 
they wanted, if it could be purchased at 
reasonable premiums. Cars with x- 
cessive premiums were generally pas-cd 
up. Mills are understood to have a {iir 
amount of hard and red wheat on ha:id, 
and as the flour business has not shown 
much life, they see no need to take 
much of current receipts. Although ‘ic 
country is not disposed to sell whet 
freely at present levels, receipts here 
are beginning to pick up, and there is 
especially a bigger run of good whe: 
Receipts for the past week amounted |» 
162 cars, compared with 115 in the pr 
vious week, and ‘194 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 3@! 
over May, No. 2 red 2@4c over, No. 
red 1@2c over; No. 1 hard 1@38c ove’. 
No. 2 hard May price to Sc over, No. 
hard 3c under to 3c over; No. 1 yello 
hard May price to Ic under, No. 2 y 
low hard May price to 2c under; No. 
dark northern 10@I4c over, No. 2 dar 
7@12c over, No. 1 northern 2@I1Ic ove 

No, 1 red was quoted at $1.12@1.1: 
bu, No. 2 red $1.11@1.13, No. 3 red $1.1 
@1.11; No. 1 hard $1.10@1.13, No. 
hard $1.09@1.13, No. 3 hard $1.06@1.1- 
No. 1 dark northern $1.19@1.24, No. 
dark northern $1.16@1.21, No. 1 nort! 
ern $1.11@1.20. 

Daily closing prices of May, July an 
September wheat at Chicago: 


May July Sept 
Sete BE. 60 cwecte $1.08% $1.06% $1.05: 
OO EE acvkceces 1.08% 1.06% 1.05° 
at Ue. cdunwtecne 1.09 1.07 1.06° 
SA osehowusd’s 1.09 1.07% 1.06%, 
We BE coon ds sve 1.09% 1.07% 1.065 
We OE sued sence 09 1.07% 1.06% 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn receipts also were heavier the 
past week, totaling 1,155 cars, compared 
with 1,010 the previous week, and 1,294 
a year ago. Prices were firmer, and a 
fairly —e eral demand prevailed 
most of the week. Sales for shipment 
totaled 305,000 bus. No. 2 mixed was 
quoted at 7914c bu, No. 3 mixed 774%G 
774%c, No. 4 mixed 76%@i7c, No. 5 
mixed 76c; No. 2 yellow 80@80%c, No. 
3 yellow 7814@80c, No. 4 yellow 76%@ 
77%c, No. 5 yellow 76@76%c; No. 3 
white 80@8Ic, No. 4 white 784%4@78%c, 
No. 5 white 76% @77%c. 

Millers were fair buyers of rye, and 
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January 30, 1924 


shippers also came in for fair quantities, 
about 5,000 bus being sold for shipment. 
Receipts of rye were heavier, totaling 
51 cars, against 26 the week before, and 
gg a year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 


712%c bu 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
erain for the week ended Jan. 26, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1924 1928 1924 1923 
vor ee 254 154 187 
Wheat, bus.... 828 480 537 412 
fa . 1,944 2,472 1,092 1,617 
Oats. . 1,308 1,365 974 973 
Rye 5 ate 242 9 236 
Barle oe 182 138 84 


CORN PRODUCTS 


( dering the high prices for the 
‘terial, the past week’s business 
rn mills was quite fair. The 
1s inquiring freely, and business 
be had, but many were not dis- 
posed to pay the prevailing prices which 
mills were forced to make. Sales, how- 
ever, were of fair volume, but mainly 
for near-by delivery. Shipping instruc- 
tions were coming in too fast for some 
mill 

Corn flour was quoted at $2.05@2.07% 
per lbs, white and yellow granulated 
corn ‘eal $1.95, white and yellow cream 
meal “1.95, pearl and granulated hominy 
$1.95. oatmeal $2.8214, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chierzo; rolled oats, $2.50 per 90-lb 
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LINSEED OIL MEAL 


there has been scattered buying by 
ihe country trade and mixers, but deal- 
ers were obliged to shade their asking 
prices to stir up interest. Buyers were 
inclined to look for bargains, and only 
tool on current requirements. Offerings 
were plentiful, and mills were maintain- 
ing a good rate of capacity. Oil meal 
was being quoted at $46 ton, f.o.b., Chi- 
eae 


NOTES 


Ml. Tipp, of the M. Tipp Co., Chicago, 
has returned from a short business trip 
to Michigan, 

Martin E. Ismert, of the Ismert- 
Ilincke Milling Co., Kansas City, spent 
the past week end in Chicago. 

II, R. Strauss, of the Bertley Co., mill- 
feed and linseed oil meal, Chicago, is on 
a short business trip to Cleveland, Ohio. 

Harvey J. Owens, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, spent most of 
the past week visiting the trade in Chi- 
cago. 

Martin Luther, manager Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Milling Co., passed through 
Chicago recently on his way to eastern 
markets. 

William Fulton, president Mills of Al- 
hert Lea Co., Minneapolis, was a recent 
visitor in this market en route east on 
a business trip. 

Leslie R. Olsen, of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped in Chi- 
cago on his way home from a several 
weeks’ trip in the South. 

V. J. Petersen, of Petersen Bros. & 
Co., Chicago, flour merchandisers, is a 
proud grandfather, a daughter having 
been born to Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Peter- 
sen on Jan. 22, 

A ballot vote will be taken by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, on Jan. $1, on the 
proposition to extend the trading hours 
to 2 o'clock, instead of the present clos- 
ing time of 1:15 p.m. , 

_F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., 
New York, and export agent Millers’ 
National Federation, visited the local 
Federation headquarters recently, leav- 
ing later on a trip to Minneapolis. 


L.. F. Eaton, Chicago manager Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., has returned from a 
visit to the main offices at Minneapolis. 
Ashby Miller, of the Minneapolis office, 
visited the local headquarters the past 
week. 

R. W. Goodell, vice president and gen- 
eral manager King Midas Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Chicago during the 
past week visiting his local representa- 
tive. He was returning home from an 
eastern trip. 


J. E. O'Connell, manager Eddy’s Sun- 
shine Bakery Co., Helena, Mont., was in 
Chicago recently. He was returning 
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from an eastern trip, and intended to 

stop off at Minneapolis en route home. 

This company operates bakeries at Hel- 

ena, Great Falls, Butte and Missoula, 
ont. 

George A. Chapman has returned to 
his former connection with C. U. Snyder 
& Co., Chicago, of which he is vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Chapman is assisting the re- 
ceivers of the American Hominy Co. in 
disposing of its various plants. 

H. D. Crooks, of the Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses, Chicago, accompanied by his 
wife and daughter, is on a southern and 
western trip. He attended the annual 
convention of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association at Houston, Texas, and 
left later on a trip to California. 

C. B. Cole, Chester, Ill., H. K. Wol- 
cott, Batavia, Ill., Samuel Plant, St. 
Louis, J, La Compte, Lexington, Ky., H. 
S. Helm, Minneapolis, George P. Urban, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and J. H. MacMillan, 
Minneapolis, were in Chicago on Jan. 23 
attending the annual meeting of the Mill- 
ers’ National Insurance Co. 

Herman F. Wright, formerly manager 
of the flour mill department of the 
American Hominy Co., and John W. 
Burns, former Chicago manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, have left for 
Evansville, Ind., to assume their new 
duties with the Kelsay-Burns Milling 
Co. This company has purchased and 
will operate the Akin-Erskine plant. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, is in Washington, D. 
C., attending the hearing of the Vestal 
bill before the House committee on 
coinage, weights and measures. Mr. 
Husband also expected to attend the 
meetings of the New York State Millers’ 
Association at Buffalo on Jan. 29 and 
the Michigan State Millers’ Association 
meeting at Lansing on Jan. 30. 

The directors of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, by unanimous vote, have re- 
turned to its senders without approval a 
petition calling for abolition of the of- 
fice of executive vice president. It was 
the belief of the directors that the-in- 
terests of the Board of Trade could 
best be served by maintaining this of- 
fice, and the opinion was expressed that 
President F. L. Carey had been influ- 
enced in his acceptance of the proposal 
by the fact that there would be an ad- 
ministrative assistant to the president. 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion announces that it will organize 
shortly a new marketing department, to 
offer impartial service to all co-operative 
marketing organizations. The bureau 
realizes, it is stated, that when farmers 
sell as individuals they are competitors, 
one against the other, placing them at 
great disadvantage in their dealings with 
other business interests. The federation 
feels that the advantages of co-operative 
effort among farmers have been fully 


demonstrated, and regards the move- 
ment toward co-operation as an estab- 
lished principle. 


A MILLING ANNIVERSARY 

Mitwavxee, Wis.—Two hundred and 
sixty years of service was represented 
by 15 principal heads of departments of 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., flour mill- 
ers, Milwaukee, who were guests of 
President Walter Stern at a dinner at 
his home in celebration of the forty- 
fifth anniversary of the establishment 
of the business. The occasion was made 
particularly eventful by the presenta- 
tion of a loving cup to Andrew Mc- 
Conighen, chief engineer, who joined the 
organization in that capacity when it was 
established and has a record of 45 years 
of continuous service. He is still hale 
and hearty and is rendering excellent 
service. 

At the same time a gold watch was 
presented to Gustave Stuebe, head mill- 
er, who has been with the Stern mills 
40 years. He started as a sweeper when 
he was 17 years old, and due to his 
studious efforts rose to his present im- 
portant post. 

Nine of the members of the organiza- 
tion who have been active in the enter- 
prise longest have a total of 228 years of 
service to their credit, or an average of 
more than 25 years each. J. J. Brook, 
chief wheat buyer, has a record of 30 
years; John A. Mehl, city salesman, 21; 
William H. Cahill, sales manager, 17; 
O. K. Keller, statistician, 16; John H. 
Manning, superintendent, 15; Edward S. 
Salmon, office manager, 11. Sales Man- 
ager Cahill entered the office in a minor 
position and worked his way to the 
head of the merchandising division. Su- 
perintendent Manning made _ similar 
progress, and in addition has the credit 
of starting the first laboratory in the 
Stern mills. 

Alfred Simandl, traffic manager, has 
been with the organization ten years; 
Edward Campbell, head engineer, eight; 
Fred F. Barkow, assistant sales man- 
ager, five; Richard Lehmann, account- 
ant, five; Dr. Alfred A. Heon, chief 
chemist, three; Ralph Millard, one of 
the city salesmen, who was the “baby 
of the family” in this group, one year. 

The 15 executives together served 260 
years with the Stern company, or an 
average of 1714, years each. The rec- 
ord is believed to be unusual in the an- 
nals of the milling industry. “Team 
work” is the special pride of the or- 
ganization, and to a large extent ex- 
plains the loyal devotion of each and 
every member of it. 

The late Bernhard Stern, father of 
the present head of the company, or- 
ganized and founded the business, which 
has grown steadily so that it now has 
a capacity of seven times that embraced 
by the original establishment. Its ad- 
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vertised brands of flour are sold in prac- 
tically every state of the Union east of 
the Mississippi River, and have an en- 
viable reputation wherever used. Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., is one of the 
pioneer concerns in the American milling 
industry, and enjoys the reputation of 
being aggressively progressive. 

Congratulatory messages and tributes 
were received from many sources on the 
occasion of the successful rounding out 
of 45 years of milling. 

L. E, Meyer. 


MILWAUKEE 

Although flour trade is far from stag- 
nant, the volume of business transacted 
in the week ended Jan. 26 again demon- 
strated the presence of unfavorable in- 
fluences. The attitude of mills in refus- 
ing to accept business unless at prices 
within their established limits, and which 
represent at least some profit, is limiting 
trade. Inquiry is only fair, and re- 
sponses to mill offers almost invariably 
are countered with bids involving unac- 
ceptable concessions. 

A show of strength in wheat appar- 
ently acted as a deterrent to trade. 
Customers claim that the present strong 
position of wheat is a temporary matter, 
induced by the scarcity of offerings 
which has accompanied the severe weath- 
er. About the only business passing is 
that specifying prompt shipment, and 
the character of orders points to buying 
only for bare necessities. 

There is no car shortage, and traffic 
appears to be moving freely. Flour buy- 
ers seem to be getting their supplies 
through so promptly that they feel no 
need of anticipating needs for fear of 
possible traffic delays. Consumption in 
some sections has decreased, and bak- 
ers are using smaller quantities. 

There is no expectancy of a sharp 
boom in flour trade, yet there is a feel- 
ing among tradesmen that better volume 
and greater activity are in the fore- 
ground. Current business is about as 
good as might be expected at this time 
of the year. 

The fact that shipping directions 
slowed up, after giving promise of defi- 
nite improvement, is accepted as an in- 
dication that the majority of customers 
are not in urgent need of fresh supplies. 
Sales of the week were mainly in small 
lots. Family flour fared better than 
bakers patent. Prices were about un- 
changed, but very firm. At the close, on 
Jan. 26, fancy city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $6.35@6.75 
bbl, standard patent at $6.10@6.35, and 
straight at $5.90@6.20, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 

An improved demand for the better 
qualities of clear flour was noted, but 
locally there was little to be had. Sec- 
ond clear was quiet. Prices were un- 
changed, and mainly nominal. At the 





Executive Staff of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., at the Company’s Forty-fifth Anniversary Celebration 
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close, on Jan. 26, fancy clear was quoted 
at $5@5.25 bbl, first clear at $4.75@5.10, 
and second clear at $3.50@4, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

The price situation respecting Kansas 
flour is limiting trade, and mill business 
is hardly as free as in spring patent. 
While the advance in winter wheat has 
been greater in the soft grades than in 
hard, the stiffening of cash 
through increasing premiums over the 
options has made Kansas practically as 
dear as spring flour. Prices are some- 
what higher on the inside of the range. 
At the close, on Jan. 26, fancy brands 
of Kansas family patent were quoted at 
$6.45@6.65 bbl, standard patent at $6.10 
@6.40, straight at $5.80@6.10, and first 
clear at $4.50@5, in 98-lb cottons. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

SS ee 12,000 4,000 34 
Previous week ..... 12,000 3,500 29 
BGS. DOP céscesece 16,000 1,000 7 
Two years ago..... 28,000 500 2 
Three years ago.... 24,000 5,600 23 
Four years ago..... 24,000 12,900 53 
Five years ago..... 18,000 2,500 14 

RYE FLOUR 


Some good business was worked in rye 
flour during the week, and the feeling 
continues to grow that the rye milling 
industry is getting back into its own. 
It is believed that one of the main rea- 
sons is that the price is exceptionally fa- 
vorable, in comparison with every other 
grain, with the added advantage of an 
increasing appreciation of the value of 
the rye loaf as an article of daily diet. 
New business on export account was 
slow, but domestic trade continued to 
pick up. Rye flour commanded im- 
proved prices, with a steady cash grain 
market and a demand that apparently 
is absorbing production steadily. At the 
close, on Jan, 26, pure white was quoted 
at $4.05@4.30 bbl, straight at $3.90@ 
4.10 and pure dark at $3.70@3.90, in 
98-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 


Save for a nominal advance of 50c 
$1 ton in winter bran, there has been 
practically no change of consequence in 
the price of millfeeds. Demand, while 
good, is hardly up to expectations, the 
claim being that prices are too high. 
Live stock is being fed all sorts of ra- 
tions excepting millfeed, to save ex- 
penses, sometimes with little regard for 
feeding values. 

With feed in better demand than flour, 
mills are reserving their supply for those 
customers who will take a proportionate 
quantity of flour. Thus mixed car trade 
forms nearly the total business. Pro- 
duction is light, so that little feed is 
being offered. Mills quote standard bran 
at $28@28.50 ton, winter bran $29@30, 
standard fine middlings $28.50@29, flour 
middlings $29.50@30, red dog $32.50@ 
33, hominy feed $33.50, rye feed $23.50 
@25, reground oat feed $14@15, old 
process oil meal $47@48, cottonseed 
meal $45@51, and gluten feed $39.40, in 
100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CORN GOODS 


Trade in corn cereals is about as dull 
as it ever has been, and the steadily ad- 
vancing cost of the grain is placing 
heavy pressure upon the mills. Not only 
are domestic customers buying sparing- 
ly, but there is no export demand, due 
both to the high price of the commodity 
and the unfavorable exchange situation. 
Export sales ordinarily form an impos- 
ing part of corn cereal trade, and its 
absence is keenly felt. Domestic ideas 
as to a good price for corn goods ranged 
around $1.50@1.75 per 100 Ibs. At the 
close, on Jan. 26, corn flour was nomi- 
nally quoted at $1.95@2.05, corn grits 
at $1.95@2.05, and corn meal at $1.90 
@2, in 100-lb sacks, at the mill. 


CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed 1@2c higher, outside for 
durums. Receipts, 17 cars; previous 
week, 19; last year, 67. Offerings small, 
and demand — for all descriptions. 
Millers and shippers in market. Soft 
winter basis improved; hard winter and 
spring firm but unchanged. No. 1 Da- 
kota dark northern closed at $1.19@1.23, 
No. 2 $1.17@1.21, No. 3 $1.14@1.19; No. 
1 hard winter $1.11@1.14, No. 2 $1.09 


prices _ 
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BOND GRINDING AND DRAWBACK 


Provisions of Federal Law and Treasury Regulations Covering the Grinding 
of Imported Wheat in Bond and Securing Drawback of Duty on 
Manufactured Products Made From Imported Material 


@1.13, No. 3 $1.05@1.08; No. 1 red win- 
ter $1.15@1.16, No. 2 $1.14@1.15, No. 3 
$1.09@1.14; No. 1 mixed $1.08@1.16, 
No. 2 $1.07@1.14, No. 3 $1.05@1.12. 

Rye closed steady. Receipts, 23 cars; 
previous week, 15; last year, 83. Good 
shipping demand, with light offerings, 
and basis improved. No. 2 sold 1%c 
under May price. Wisconsin scarce and 
wanted by millers. No. 1 closed at 71% 
@i72c; No. 2, 71%c; No. 3, 71@71%e; 
No. 4, 67@70c. 

Corn closed 14%4@2c higher. Receipts, 
140 cars; previous week, 132; last year, 
413. Offerings light, but increased 
movement believed imminent. Demand 
good, especially for white at liberal pre- 
miums over yellow and mixed. No. ‘ 
yellow ranged 14@1%c under May 
pam white %@%c over May, and yel- 
ow May to 3c under, as to moisture 
and color. No. 3 white closed at 80c; 
No. 3 yellow, 78c; No. 3 mixed, 76% 
@i77%e. 

Oats closed 1c higher. Receipts, 144 
cars; previous week, 140; last year, 254. 
Cereal mills and shippers in market and 
absorb receipts. Choice heavy scarce 
and especially wanted. Feed trade ac- 
tive. No. 3 white ranged 4c under May 
price, closing at 47% @48c. 

Barley closed 1@2c higher. Offerings 
light and well taken by maltsters and 
shippers. Receipts, 153 cars; previous 
week, 100; last year, 144, All descrip- 
tions taken, with good demand for feed 
qualities. Choice to fancy, 46@48-lb 
test, quotable at 80@8lc; fair to good, 
43@45-lb test, 65@79c; light weight, 38 
@42-lb test, 60@72c; feed, 61@64ec. 
Iowa was quoted at 62@8lc, as to qual- 
ity; Wisconsin, 65@8lc; Minnesota, 62 
@8lc; Dakota, 61@75c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 






--Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 38,150 8,100 11,770 21,670 
Wheat, bus.. 23,800 93,800 46,225 77,900 
Corn, bus.... 220,520 623,080 171,375 473,803 
Oats, bus.... 316,800 556,600 254,050 496,893 
Barley, bus.. 243,320 224,360 68,2320 63,940 
Rye, bus..... 29,715 117,445 25,670 148,540 
Feed, tons... 651 480 7,203 6,741 


NOTES 


Edward M. Schneider, manager H. P. 
Schmidt Milling Co., Oshkosh, Wis., has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Oshkosh Association of 
Commerce for a three-year term. 

A. L. Johnstone, head of the Temple- 
ton & Johnstone Co., Leonard J. Leefe, 
vice president and resident manager Up- 
dike Grain Co. and A. L. Flanagan, 
manager Fraser-Smith Co., Ltd., repre- 
sented the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce at the Lowa Farmers’ Elevator 
Association convention at Mason City 
on Jan, 22-24, 

The Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station is making a farm survey 
of Richland County to determine what 
feeds are grown on farms and how much 
feed is imported. As Richland is con- 
sidered a typical dairy mes the re- 
sults of the survey will furnish valuable 
information representative of the dairy 
districts of Wisconsin. 

B. H. Noll, assistant trade commis- 
sioner, of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, will 
be the guest of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce on Jan. 3%. He will 
be accompanied: by W. H. Rastall, chief 
of the industrial division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and F. L. Roberts, dis- 
trict manager of the bureau at Chicago. 
Mr. Noll will discuss foreign trade 
problems between Brazil and America 
with various Milwaukee exporters. 


Stevens Point has been selected from 
nine cities which appeared as candidates 
for the location of the state radio sta- 
tion, now maintained at Waupaca, Wis., 
which city has been unable to meet re- 
quirements specified by the state de- 
partment of marketing, especially with 
respect to adequate power supply. Stev- 
ens Point is an important milling center, 
being the seat of one of the largest 
mills of the Jackson Milling Co., which 
has headquarters at Wisconsin Rapids, 
and of the Pagel Milling Co., a leading 
rye flour producer. The radio station 
is the principal market reporting broad- 
caster in Wisconsin. When the transfer 
is completed, it will be used for recrea- 
tional and educational programmes, in 
addition to market and crop news. 


L. E,. Meyer. 
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The following summary gives the text 
of the sections of the United States tar- 
iff act of 1922 relating to the grinding 
of wheat in bond and the payment of 
drawbacks in the case of imported wheat 
the products of which are wholly or in 
part exported, and also brief notes as to 
the regulations of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in connection with the administra- 
tion of these sections of the law: 


GRINDING IN BOND 


Sec. 311, That all articles manufac- 
tured in whole or in part of imported 
materials, or of materials subject to in- 
ternal-revenue tax, and intended for ex- 
portation without being charged with 
duty, and without having an internal- 
revenue stamp affixed thereto, shall, un- 
der such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe, in order to 
be so manufactured and exported, be 
made and manufactured in bonded ware- 
houses similar to those known and desig- 
nated in Treasury Regulations as bond- 
ed warehouses, class six: Provided, That 
the manufacturer of such articles shall 
first give satisfactory bonds for the 
faithful observance of all the provisions 
of law and of such regulations as shall 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Whenever goods manufactured in any 
bonded warehouse established under the 
provisions of the preceding paragraph 
shall be exported directly therefrom or 
shall be duly laden for transportation 
and immediate exportation under the su- 
pervision of the proper officer who shall 
be duly designated for that purpose, 
such goods shall be exempt from duty 
and from the requirements relating to 
revenue stamps. 

Any materials used in the manufacture 
of such goods, and any packages, cover- 
ings, vessels, brands, and labels used in 
putting up the same may, under the 
regulations of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, be conveyed without the payment of 
revenue tax or duty into any bonded 
manufacturing warehouse, and imported 
goods may, under the aforesaid regula- 
tions, be transferred without the exac- 
tion of duty from any bonded warehouse 
into any bonded manufacturing ware- 
house; but this privilege shall not be held 
to apply to implements, machinery, or 
apparatus to be used in the construction 
or repair of any bonded manufacturing 
warehouse or for the prosecution of the 
business carried on therein. 


BY-PRODUCTS RETAINED 


Articles or materials received into 
such bonded manufacturing warehouse 
or articles manufactured therefrom may 
be withdrawn or removed therefrom for 
direct shipment and exportation or for 
transportation and immediate exporta- 
tion in bond to foreign countries or to 
the Philippine Islands under the super- 
vision of the officer duly designated 
therefor by the collector of the port, 
who shall certify to such shipment and 
exportation, or ladening for transporta- 
tion, as the case may be, describing the 
articles by their mark or otherwise, the 
quantity, the date of exportation, and the 
name of the vessel: Provided, That the 
by-products incident to the processes of 
manufacture, including waste derived 
from cleaning rice in bonded warehouses 
under the Act of March 24, 1874, in 
said bonded warehouses may be with- 
drawn for domestic consumption on the 
payment of duty equal to the duty which 
would be assessed and collected by law 
if such waste or by-products were im- 
ported from a foreign country: Provided, 
That all waste material may be de- 
stroyed under Government supervision. 
All labor performed and services ren- 
dered under these provisions shall be 
under the supervision of a duly desig- 
nated officer of the customs and at the 
expense of the manufacturer. 

A careful account shall be kept by 
the collector of all merchandise delivered 
by him to any bonded manufacturing 
warehouse, and a sworn monthly return, 
verified by the customs officers in charge, 
shall be made by the manufacturers con- 


taining a detailed statement of al! jm. 
ported merchandise used by him in the 
manufacture of exported articles. 

Before commencing business the pro- 
prietor of any manufacturing warchouse 
shall file with the Secretary of the 
Treasury a list of all the articles jp- 
tended to be manutactured in such ware- 
house, and state the formula of :any- 
facture and the names and quantit'es of 
the ingredients to be used therein. 


BONDED WAREHOUSES 


Sec. 555. Bonpep wareHouses.—}} uild- 
ings or parts of buildings and other in- 
closures may be designated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as bonded \ are- 
houses for the storage of imported mer- 
chandise entered for warehousiny, or 
taken possession of by the collector, or 
under seizure, or for the manufactu-e of 
merchandise in bond, or for the rey ack- 
ing, sorting, or cleaning of imp: rted 
merchandise. Such warehouses may 
be bonded for the storing of such 
merchandise only as shall belong o: be 
consigned to the owners or propri tors 
thereof and be known as private boi.ded 
warehouses, or for the storage of im- 
ported merchandise generally and be 
known as public bonded warehouses. Be- 
fore any imported merchandise not final- 
ly released from customs custody s\all 
be stored in any such premises, the ow ner 
or lessee thereof shall give a bonc in 
such sum and with such sureties as may 
be approved by tne Secretary of the 
Treasury to secure the Governm«nt 
against any loss or expense connecied 
with or arising from the deposit, stor: ce, 
or manipulation of merchandise in sich 
warehouse. Except as otherwise prov id- 
ed in this Act, bonded warehouses s)\:ll 
be used solely for the storage of in- 
ported merchandise and shall be placed 
in charge of a proper officer of the cus- 
toms who, together with the proprieior 
thereof, shall have joint custody of «ll 
merchandise stored in the warehou-e; 
and all labor on the merchandise <o 
stored shall be performed by the owner 
or proprietor of the warehouse, und:r 
supervision of the officer of the custoiis 
in charge of the same, at the expense of 
the owner or proprietor. The compei- 
sation of such officer of the customs ancl 
other customs employees appointed to 
supervise the receipt of merchandise into 
any such warehouse and deliveries therv- 
from shall be reimbursed to the Govern 
ment by the proprietor of such ware 
house. ‘ 

REGULATIONS 


Owing to the many and frequent 
changes in the regulations prescribed b: 
the Treasury Department covering bond 
ed manufacturing warehouses, any mille: 
desiring to pose | wheat in bond shoul: 
apply direct to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for a copy of the latest regu 
lations on the subject. In general, th: 
regulations prescribe that the entire mill, 
or entire distinct unit of a mill, must be 
bonded. The amount of the bond re 
quired depends on the quantity of im 
ported wheat handled, and the same i 
true of the charges for the services o' 
customs and other officers called for by 
Section 311 of the tariff law. Forms fo: 
applications, statements and returns ar: 
provided by the Treasury Department. 


DRAWBACK 


Sec. 313. That upon the exportation 
of articles manufactured or produced in 
the United States with the use of im- 
ported merchandise, the full amount of 
the duties paid upon the merchandise 
so used shall be refunded as drawback, 
less 1 per centum of such duties, except 
that such duties shall not be so refund- 
ed upon the exportation of flour or by- 
products produced from imported wheat 
unless an amount of wheat grown in the 
United States equal to not less than 30 
per centum of the amount of such im- 
ported wheat has been mixed with such 
imported wheat. Where two or more 
products result from the manipulation 
of imported merchandise, the drawback 
shall be distributed to the several prod- 
ucts in accordance with their ative 
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OCCIDENT TERMINAL AT DULUTH 


I'he new Occident terminal elevator, the most im- 
portent addition to the grain storage capacity at 


west rn lake ports in recent years, was completed in 
Decc;mber and is now in operation. The elevator is 
situated on Rice’s point, in Duluth, between the Peavey 
Duluth terminal elevator and the Northwestern Fuel 
Co.’s coal dock, and shares with the latter a slip 175 


feet wide where vessels are docked for loading and 
unloading. The dock is 1,608 feet in length. 

structure, a very imposing one, is of re- 
enforced concrete throughout, built on piles sawed off 
at water level and covered with a heavy concrete mat. 
The workhouse, which has a capacity of 373,000 bus, is 
78xi00 feet and contains 35 circular bins and 43 inter 
and outer space bins. The storage proper is made up 
of 54 circular bins and 82 smaller ones, and covers an 
area of 82x427 feet. The capacity of the storage is 
bp eo 2,160,000 bus, or a total of 2,533,000 for 
the plant. 

The unloading house, 74x126 feet, has four railroad 
tracks served by the Soo Line, the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific railroads. There are eight un- 
loading pits, with a capacity of 1,500 bus each. The 
unloading capacity of the house is about 100 cars per 
day. A separate building, 18x41 feet, contains the 
transformers, and serves also as a locker room for 
employees and the baths and lavatory. 

The elevator is operated by electricity throughout, 
and separate motors are used for driving the various 
elevator legs, conveyors, cleaners, power shovels and 
car pullers. There are two receiving elevator legs, 
three shipping legs, three cleaner legs and one screen- 
ings leg. Five receiving scales are used with garners, 
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spouts for car loading and three for vessel loading, the 
latter leading from six vessel shipping bins. The ele- 
vator is equipped with a marine leg with a rated ca- 
pacity of 15,000 bus per hour for unloading the grain 
from vessels. It is also equipped with Monitor grain 
cleaners and Carter disc separators. 

Four Peterson pneumatic grain door removers are 


475 


manufactured under license by the Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Co., of Minneapolis, and is a time and money saver. 
The pneumatic ram, operated by compressed air, forces 
the grain door in and upward, and eliminates the old- 
fashioned, destructive method of chopping down doors. 

The plant throughout is equipped with cyclone dust 
collectors and sweep-ups, which reduces the dust nui- 
sance to a minimum. 

The Occident Terminal Co., the owner, is a sub- 
sidiary of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., of Minne- 
apolis. E. P. Wells is chairman of the board, H. 
S. Helm president, W. C. Helm vice president, C. E. 
Thayer vice president, C. G. Ireys secretary-treasurer, 
W. F. Converse Duluth manager, C. L. Bostwick Du- 
luth office manager, and Thomas MacInnis elevator 
superintendent. 

The Occident terminal will form an important link 
in the chain of the milling company’s operations in 
handling grain from the Occident Elevator Co.’s houses 


ott oes 


in North Dakota and Montana, and in shipping grain 
to its elevator at Buffalo, having a capacity of 2,225,000 
bus, and in providing wheat for the company’s mill 
which is being constructed at Buffalo and is scheduled 
for completion early next fall. It will also do a gen- 
eral grain merchandising and storage business, 

The Barnett & Record Co., of Minneapolis, was 
the contractor. 





each with a capacity of 2,000 bus. 


There are two 


part of the plant’s equipment. This is a new device 








values at the time of separation. When 
the articles exported are manufactured 
or produced in part from domestic ma- 
terials, the imported merchandise shall 
so appear in the completed articles that 
the quantity or measure thereof may be 
ascertained. The drawback on any ar- 
ticle allowed under existing law shall be 
continued at the rate herein provided. 
The imported merchandise used in the 
manufacture or production of articles 
entitled to drawback of customs duties 
when exported shall, in all cases where 
drawbacks of duties paid on such mer- 
chandise is claimed, be identified, the 
quantity of such merchandise used and 
the amount of duties paid thereon shall 
be ascertained, the facts of the manufac- 
ture or production of such articles in the 
United States and their exportation 
therefrom shall be determined, and the 
drawback due thereon shall be paid to 
the manufacturer, producer, or exporter, 
the agent of either, or to the person to 
whom such manufacturer, producer, ex- 
porter, or agent shall in writing order 
such drawback paid, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe. 
REFUND 

Sec. 558. Rerunp AFTER DELIVERY OF 

soons,—No refund or drawback of duty 


shall be allowed on the exportation of 
any merchandise after its release from 
the custody or control of the Govern- 
ment except in case of the exportation 
of articles manufactured or produced 
in whole or in part from imported ma- 
terials on which a drawback of duties is 
expressly provided for by law. 


REGULATIONS 


Millers desiring to secure the refund 
of duties on imported wheat should se- 
cure from the Treasury Department, 
well in advance of the time when the 
wheat in question is ground, a copy of 
the Treasury Department Regulations 
covering drawback payments. Frequent 
changes in these regulations make it es- 
sential that any one making a claim for 
the refund of duties under the drawback 
provisions should be informed as to the 
latest rules. 

Article 859 of the Treasury Regula- 
tions prescribes that “at least six hours 
before lading of articles entitled to 
drawback, the party claiming such draw- 
back shall file with the collector of cus- 
toms a notice of intent to export with 
benefit of drawback, in duplicate.” The 
prescribed form for this notice may be 
obtained on application to the collector 
of customs. Articles 860 and 861 pro- 


vide that, upon receipt of the notice of 
intent to export, a federal inspecting of- 
ficer “shall proceed to identify the pack- 
ages and shall supervise the lading there- 
of on board the exporting vessel or con- 
veyance.” If the inspecting officer is 
unable to certify to the actual inspection 
and lading of the goods, he is required 
to examine the records of the steamship 
or railway lines to verify the particulars 
stated in the notice of intent to export. 
Article 864 prescribes that “when mer- 
chandise shipped from some _ interior 
point to its foreign destination is en- 
tered for drawback at the port of final 
exportation, the notice of intent to ex- 
port, in addition to the other require- 
ments provided, must name the trans- 
portation line by which the merchandise 
is to be delivered at the place of deposit 
for inspection and lading, and describe, 
by name of shipper and date or number, 
the bill or bills of lading under which 
the merchandise is to be shipped.” 
Article 866 provides that “within one 
year after the clearance of the export- 
ing vessel or conveyance there shall be 
filed with the collector at the port where 
the notices of intent were deposited a 
drawback entry in duplicate, which entry 
may include several shipments covered 
by notices of intent.” Forms for these 


entries will be provided by the collectors. 
They cover all the requisite information 
regarding the material imported, the 
payment of duties thereon, the certifi- 
cate of manufacture, and the exportation 
of all or part of the products made 
therefrom. 

Article 871 provides that the collector 
of the port where material for use in 
manufacture is imported shall, on re- 
quest, furnish the manufacturer with a 
certificate of importation and payment 
of duty. 





FOOD VALUE OF GRAHAM BREAD 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Dr. Joseph Le- 
Clerc, specialist in wheat, flour and bread 
of the foodstuffs division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, recently told mem- 
bers of the Housekeepers’ Alliance of 
Washington that the food value of gra- 
ham bread far exceeded that of white 
bread. Dr. LeClerc said that women had 
created a demand for white flour, be- 
cause it made “nicer looking” bread. 
Mrs. Frank L. Ransome, of the House- 
keepers’ Alliance, said she had called on 
millers with regard to the supply of gra- 
ham flour and had been assured that they 
were ready to meet any demand for it 
that might be developed. 
Cartes C. Hart. 
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IT CAN’T BE DONE 


What follows is suggested by a recent 
article in the daily press by B. C. Forbes, 
the financial writer, and the illustrations 
are cribbed from him. He wrote that 
one should always count 10 before say- 
ing “It can’t be done,” for it is so often 
a lie. Judge Elbert H. Gary, and other 
leaders of the steel industry, contended 
for years that the 12-hour day was im- 
practicable and impossible in their busi- 
ness, that it could not be done. It was 
done, with unexpected and surprising 
benefit to the industry. It is now related 
that the judge has in his ottice an illumi- 
nated motto which reads, “It can be 
done.” 

Louis Brandeis declared years ago 
that the railroads could save $1,000,000 
a day through greater efficiency. He was 
hailed as a visionary meddler, inexperi- 
enced, unable to comprehend the under- 
lying difficulties of the railroad situation. 
Yet it is now claimed that it has been 
done, that the increase in efficiency in 
the last five years has been phenomenal, 
beyond the fondest dreams of anybody 
either within or without the business. 
However, it may be doubted whether 
this is a full statement of the case as 
regarding the railroads. 

Further on, Mr. Forbes writes: “The 
dynamic sales manager of one of the 
largest companies in America shot out 
a striking phrase in addressing more than 
a thousand of his salesmen the other 
evening. After telling them, in stirring 
language, that the company expected 
more of them in 1924 than it had ever 
expected before, and that they would re- 
ceive every sort of co-operation from 
headquarters, he declared in a loud voice 
that the company was determined to get 
from them greater results, not excuses, 
and exclaimed, ‘Remember, winners have 
to be whipped across the post.’” 

The belief, so characteristic of Amer- 
ica, that man is the arbiter of his own 
destiny, the architect of his own for- 
tune, carries one back to the time of 
Plato, when that idea was enunciated for 
the first time in literature, and was, so 
far as known, the expression of an ab- 
solutely new thought to the world. As 
H. G. Wells says in his cutline of his- 
tory: “Here is a man who says boldly to 
our race, and as if it were a quite rea- 
sonable and natural thing to say, ‘Take 
hold of your lives; most of these things 
that distress you, you can avoid; most of 
these things that dominate you, you can 
overthrow. You can do as you will with 
them.’” Singularly enough, that is pe- 
culiarly the spirit of America and of 
the American business man. 

Is there not to be found in these 
thoughts some suggestion and inspira- 
tion for the millers of the country? For 
many years they have been saying about 
this thing and the other, “It can’t be 
done.” And then they have settled back 
in the old rut or way of doing things, 
and let it go at that. Of course it can’t 
be done if that is their way of looking 
at it. 

What can’t be done? Getting the in- 
dustry on a basis where flour will al- 
ways be sold at a profit; where the mill- 
ers run their own business and don’t let 
the other fellow do it; where they make 
the price and do not take the prices 
offered; where they quit the ceaseless 
striving for capacity operation, hoping 
by some lucky chance the operation may 
show a profit in the end. That’s what 
they mean when they say “It can’t be 
done.” 

The industry stands in need of re- 
generation. It has been getting a bap- 
tism of fire; the dross should be burned 
away; it has been running after false 
gods, and its time for a new birth and 
new consecration is at hand. This must 


be clear to anybody with half an eye 
to see. 

One is tempted to say that there was 
never a more favorable time and op- 
portunity than the present. Why? Be- 
cause the indust has learned some 
great lessons by sad experience; has been 
chastened in the fires of adversity; has 
found out what it means not to sell 
flour at a profit, and has had this burned 
and beaten into its consciousness. Some 
millers have fallen by the wayside, and 
some others are holding on only by the 
skin of their teeth. 

Millers have got to be whipped across 
the post; have got to whip themselves 
and their fellows across the post. A new 
spirit and sense of solidarity is showing 
itself in the industry, and is taking defi- 
nite form. Those who are not aware of 
it, and are not getting in line with it, 
should wake up and get in step with the 
forward march of events. The fetish of 
full-time operation, of selling at com- 
petitors’ prices, is dying an inglorious 
and unmourned death, is being burned 
on the pyre of unprofitable sales, fed by 
concentrated buying. This concentrated 
buying is keeping the fire alive. Now 
or never the industry should face its new 
future unafraid. It can be done. It 
must be done individually. 





TOLEDO 


Although business with the mills is 
slow and uneventful, with no special 
feature which can be particularly em- 
phasized, yet it is improving gradually, 
even though scarcely perceptible. Most 
millers concede that there is some slight 
improvement. Operation seems to have 

assed the low point and to have touched 

ttom, with the chances favoring more 
business rather than less. That’s about 
what the situation amounts to when re- 
duced to its lowest terms. 

One thing to be thankful for is the 
absence of any large and undigested ac- 
cumulation of ‘flour. The situation is 
well liquidated so far as soft wheat 
flour stocks go, but there are still past 
bookings, some of them quite old, yet to 
go out. However, directions are coming 
more freely, and this aspect of the case 
is also getting cleaned up. It is doubt- 
ful if any large buying movement will 
set in, but, on the other hand, purchases 
will probably be conservative and in re- 
sponse to actual needs. That may be 
the character of the business for the bal- 
ance of the crop year. 

Wheat is in light movement, and mill- 
ers are not getting much on their bids. 
That doesn’t matter much, but it nat- 
urally ene the query as to how much 
wheat is back in farmers’ hands. There 
has been no active flour business to 
stimulate the bidding and the flow of 
wheat. 

Feed could be in better demand, but 
it has been picking up; prices have been 
firmer, and some mills have actually 
made advances in asking prices. Bran 


is stronger than middlin Most millers 
are selling their limited output, but it 
would bother them to sell much more if 


they had it to offer. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.084@ 
1.08% bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, Jan. 25. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at $5.30 
@5.35 bbl, local springs $6.15@6.35, local 
hard winters $6.05, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$31.25@32 ton, mixed feed $31.25@32, 
= Dg $31.25@32, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
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46,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
BOM. BOBS csccccccassescee Ge 66% 
Previous week ..........--. 25,600 55% 
We GS clbdesccéincecensy 23,600 50 
TWO FERED BHO .ccccscccves 18,900 39 
Three years ago ........... 23,500 49 


CENTRAL STATES MILIS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 
Capacity Output ofac- 
No. bbis bbls tivity 

Jan. 20-26 ..... 20 119,760 79,532 
Previous week. 22 140,310 78,835 56 
Year Q@G0 ...cc« 21 126,010 60,707 48 
Two years ago. 22 142,260 58,940 41 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 

ending Jan. 26, with comparison: 
--Receipts— --Shipments—, 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Wheat, bus.. 89,000 46,000 113,000 79,000 
Corn, bus.... 100,000 89,000 29,000 18,000 
Oats, bus.... 103,000 25,000 31,000 10,000 


NOTES 

W. J: De Winter, formerly connected 
with the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Inc., 
Schuyler, and the Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb., was in Toledo Jan. 26. 

Fred J. Lovebury, eg | with the 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is now representing the Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, in southern 
Ohio and West Virginia. 

William A. Gersonde, St. Joseph, 
Mich., is now representing the King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, in that 
state. He was formerly connected with 
the Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 

William B. Winter has been appointed 
representative of the Newton (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co, in Ohio, with 
headquarters at Cleveland. Mr. Winter 
formerly represented this company in 
Indiana. 

The annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association will be held at 
Lansing, Jan. 29-30, with a closed meet- 
ing for millers only on the first day. 
Measures have been taken to assure a 
large attendance. 

Hubbert L. Welch, flour salesman and 
broker, Glenelg, Md., called at this office 
Jan. 25. Mr. Welch covers part of Mary- 
land, including Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, and also important Virginia points 
like Norfolk. e was looking for a 
suitable mill and feed connnection for 
that territory. 

The Kroger Grocer & Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, is negotiating for the purchase 
of 60 Thrift Stores at Toledo, which are 
now operated by Tiedtke Bros. Co., a 
large department store, which makes 
quite a specialty of the grocery, meat 
and baking end of its business. Tiedtke 
Bros. started originally as a grocery and 
meat store. 

W. C. Horeau, who has been repre- 
senting the State Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D., in Michigan, has been 
appointed special representative for cen- 
tral states territory. Charles A. Linfitt, 
formerly with Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, and for the past year 
assistant sales manager of the State 
Mill & Elevator, has been appointed rep- 
resentative for this mill in eastern Ohio. 

Robert J. Hamilton, formerly manager 
for og 4 years of the illiam A. 
Coombs Milling Co., Coldwater, Mich., 
before that property was acquired by 
interests connected with the Amendt 
Milling Co., died at his home at Cold- 
water, Jan. 25, after being in poor health 
ever since his retirement from the mill- 
ing business. Mr. Hamilton was for- 
merly quite active in a circles, both 
in the state association and the Millers’ 
National Federation. 


NASHVILLE 


No material change was noted in de- 
mand for flour from southeastern buy- 
ers for the week ending Jan. 26. Some 
of the mills reported a fair volume of 
sales, while others said trade was dull. 
However, the aggregate shipments were 
slightly better than for the correspond- 
ing time last year, but not as good as 
in 1922. Mills continue to devote their 
efforts to securing shipping instructions, 
and shipments are running a 
to production. As soon as outs ing 
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contracts have been filled it is expected 
that sales will show more activity. 

Flour prices have remained aboyt 
pone Fw Jan. 26, were sub. 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f 0b, 
Ohio River points, $7@7.35; standard or 
regular patent, $5.90@6.15; straight 
patent, $5.45@5.70; first clears, £3.50@ 
4.50. 


Rehandlers are making a few more 
sales. Prices: spring wheat first tent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered, Nashville, $7.99 
@7.70; hard winter wheat short ) itent, 
$6.20@6.70. 

Cash wheat has shown little change, 
with mills making moderate purchases to 
cover running requirements. No. ® red, 
with bill, is quoted at $1.28@1.3 by, 
Nashville. 

A fair demand is reported for mill- 
feed at firm prices, as follows: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $29@31 ton; standard nid- 
dlings, or shorts, $32@34. 

Corn meal mills report demand s) ght- 
ly better, with a few contracts | cing 
booked. Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 
100 Ibs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, *1.95 
@2; unbolted, $1.90@1.95. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by Nashville and 
southeastern mills, in barrels, as repo ted 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Fiour Pe 
capacity output © ac- 
bbis bbis t vity 
Jan. 13-19 ....... 208,380 117,086 6.2 
Previous week ... 208,620 110,904 1 
WOOP OBO cccsccse 187,080 105,151 6.2 
Two years ago... 195,690 108,156 
Three years ago.. 195,390 92,499 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with compari on, 
as reported through the Grain Exchane: 





Jan. 26 Jan 19 
Flour, bbis 43.00 
Wheat, bus 400. 100 
Core, BOD oc. sce ee ¥ 73,00 
ee wade ds ckeenkes 365,000 356 


NOTES 


Charles F. Rock, of the Carroll-R: 
Sales Co., flour mill products, Kan 
City, was a recent visitor to the Na 
ville market. 

The Apex Feed & Milling Co., M« 
phis, capitalized at $25,000, & been 
corporated by G. E. Patterson, A. 
Gardner and others. 

The Humboldt (Tenn.) Milling. C.., 
with authorized capital stock of $40,0(', 
has been incorporated by J. J. Fuqu., 
John Kizer cal others. 

J. K. McDowell, feed expert for t 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, h 
moved his headquarters to Nashville, th 
city affording opportunity for close co: 
tact with southeastern trade of the com 
pany. 

The Wayne County Milling Co., Clit 
ton, Tenn., is placing on sale $10,000 i 
additional stock, for improvement 0 
plant. The company will encourage in 
creased wheat acreage in Wayne Count) 
and peepsees to give the farmers a mar 
ket for the grain. 


K 


t 


JouHn Lerper. 


EVANSVILLE 


Business with Evansville millers wa 
fair to good for the week ending Jan 
26, with quotations practically un 
changed. There was no export demand 
because of the continued fluctuations i: 
exchange. Quotations, based Evansville 
98-lb sacks, carload lots: best patents 
$6.50@6.75; first clears, $6.10; straights. 
$5.50@5.70; Kansas, $7; springs, $7.25: 
clears in jutes, first $4@4.50, seconds 
$3.75@4. 

Millfeed was reported in good demand 
by some mills while others had only a 
fair inquiry. Quotations, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, 100-Ib sacks: bran, $30@31 ton; 
mixed feed, $31@32; shorts, $32@33. 

NOTES 

A pure food exhibit given during the 
week of Jan. 20-26 drew thousands to 
the coliseum here. Flour men and bak- 
ers were represented, and samples of 
cooking were given away. 

An attempt will be made in Christian 
County, Kentucky, to raise cotton this 
season, thus adding to the diversity of 
crops. The county farm bureau urges 
that 1,000 acres be set apart for the 
trial, and 600 have already been pledged. 
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If the experiment is a success, a cotton 
gin will be erected. 

The Kiwanis Club celebrated its fifth 
birthday anniversary, Jan. 24, and Fred 
Miller, @ baker member, presented the 
club with a 25-lb cake. The ingredients 
were contributed by other members, and 
Ralph Missman, of the Sunnyside Mills, 
gave the flour. The cake was divided 
among the members, who pronounced it 
good even though its great size might 
ilitated against such a decision. 


have m 
W. W. Ross. 
PITTSBURGH 

According to leading flour men there 
was more activity in the flour market 
during the week ending Jan. 26 than in 
the previous week. However, the bakers, 
who ordinarily purchase in large volume, 


bought only small lots. The rumor of 
lower prices has had the effect of hold- 
ing oft buyers from making any good- 
sized committments. 

Joblers who cater to the family trade 
reported business slack, This is taken as 
an indication that home baking, especial- 
ly of bread, has fallen off materially. 
"Flour quotations for the week: spring 
wheat $6.25@7.25 and hard winter $5.90 
@6.i\. cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft win- 
ter, *!.25@4.75, bulk; clears, $5.10@5.75, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. Rye flour nomi- 
nal. 

MILLFEED 

Mii teed showed much activity, and 
pric. were higher. Demand was good. 
Quo! :iions: standard middlings, $32@33 
ton: /lour middlings, $34@35; red dog, 


$37.00@38.50; spring wheat bran, $32.50 
@3.).50; linseed meal, $54@56; cotton- 
seed meal, 41 per cent protein, $56@59; 
tankoge, 60 per cent protein, $80; dairy 
feed, 20 per cent protein $47, 22@24 per 


cent protein $54, 24 per cent protein 
$58; dairy feed, 25 per cent protein $57. 
OATS 

Receipts of. oats were larger and de- 
mand good, Prices slightly higher. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 504%@51%c; 
No. 3 white, 49@49%c; No. 4 white, 45 
@ Mie, 

CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


licceipts of ear corn were fair, with 
prices firmer. Quotations: new No. 2 
yellow, 74@77e. Shelled corn receipts 
fair, demand good, prices stronger. 
(Quotations: No. 2, 88@85c; No. 3, 79@ 
Sic; No. 4, 734%@74%c. Corn products 
steady. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln 
dried: granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.30; pearl hominy and grits, 
$2.30. 

PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 


rhe annual meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club was held at the Hotel Chat- 
ham, Friday evening, Jan. 25, with a 
representative attendance. Dinner pre- 
ceded the business sessions. R. E. Wil- 
liams, of the flour firm of Williams & 
Holt, Harrisburg, was a guest. A. P. 
Cole, of the Jesse C. Stewart Co., pre- 
sided, and Henry D. Gilpin, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., recorded the pro- 
ceedings. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: president, Harlow S. 
Lewis, of the Hubbard Milling Co; vice 
president, L. E. Bowman, of the Bay 
State Milling Co; secretary, James B. 
Zimmerman, of the W. J. Jennison Co; 
treasurer, Herman Koch, of Charles 
Koch & Co. Directors: R. S. Thorpe, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., F. H. Minnis, 
King Midas Milling Co., and A. P. Cole. 


NOTES 
res C. Shane, of Shane Bros., 
—_— phia, was in Pittsburgh on Jan. 


Jesse C. Stewart, president Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., was a recent business visit- 
or to New York. 

John Matzek is now connected with 
the sales force of the Jesse C. Stewart 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

Edwin H. Groff, aged 68 years, a 
grocer and flour dealer of Reading, Pa., 
died at his home there on Jan. 21. 


J. C. MeCracken, representing the De- 
troit Milling Co., with headquarters in 
eet. was a recent Pittsburgh vis- 
itor. 

A. Wesley Beyer, who for a number 
of years was engaged in the milling busi- 
ness at Nealmont, Pa., died at his home 
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in Tyrone, Pa., on Jan. 23. His widow 
and two children survive. 

C. C. Blodgett, sales manager in the 
central states for the King Midas Mill- 
ing Co., visitea the Pittsburgh offices, 
Jan. 22. 

J. R. Hall is the Pittsburgh represen- 
tative of the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., succeeding the late Frank 
Comegys. 

Overexertion in running to a fire near 
his home on Jan, 21 caused the death of 
Ferdinand Corsnitz, aged 62, a retired 
miller of Halifax, Pa. 


John Hauck, for many years proprie- 
tor of flour mills at Beaver Valley and 
Hazleton, Pa., died at his home at 
Bloomsburg, Pa., Jan. 21, aged 83. 


Henry W. E. Woolcott, vice president 
Highspire (Pa.) Flour Mills Co., died at 
his home there on Jan. 22, aged 37 years. 
His widow and a daughter survive. 


A. L. Goodman, vice president and 
general manager Duluth Universal Mill- 
ing Co., Duluth, Minn., and John W. 
Cain, sales manager Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, were recent visitors 
in Pittsburgh. 


The Griffith Grain Co. Osterburg, 
Pa., has opened a public elevator. This 
is the first elevator of its kind in Bed- 
ford County and the grain will be bought 
and sold for cash. L. T. Griffith will be 
the manager. Modern machinery for 
mixing and cleaning has been installed. 


D. H. Crock, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh district offices of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., had a close call from asphyx- 
iation on Jan. 21, together with Mrs. 
Crock and a guest at their home, due 
to fumes from a gas stove. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Crock were quite ill for sev- 
eral days. 


D. H. Crock presided at a sales meet- 
ing of the Washburn-Crosby Co.’s Pitts- 
burgh office at the Hotel Chatham, Jan. 
19. Ashby Miller, district sales man- 
ager, A. L. Ruland, durum products spe- 
cialist, Murray Guthrie and M. H. Harri- 
son, all of the Minneapolis offices of the 


company, who were passing through 
Pittsburgh, stopped off to attend the 
meeting. 
C. C. Larus. 
NORFOLK 


Few bright spots have been seen in 
the flour trade in this section recently, 
despite the general expectation that Jan- 
uary. would witness a heavier trade, in 
view of the fact that stocks of both 
jobbers and retailers are exceptionally 
light. Orders have been coming very 
slowly, and millers are urging buyers 
to take bookings already considerably 
past due. The continued strength of the 
wheat market has forced mills to ad- 
vance their figures to higher levels, the 
increase amounting to about 25c on all 
grades. Winter wheat mills on Jan. 26 
quoted patents at $5.85@5.95, standard 
patents $5.50@5.60, and some cheap 
flours, practically all clears, $5.25. Kan- 
sas patents were held at $6.50@6.70, with 
bakers patents $6.30@6.40, and north- 
western spring patents $7.15@7.60. 

There has been a fair demand for feed, 
with prices ranging generally a little 
higher, and inquiries on the increase. 
J aehere report conditions in North Caro- 
lina territory considerably improved. 
Standard middlings on Jan. 26 were 
quoted at $33.50@34.50 ton, standard 
bran $34@34.50, flour middlings $386@ 
37, and red dog $39@40. 


NOTES 


Leroy Davis, formerly head of the 
Davis Milling Co., has returned to Nor- 
folk after several months’ absence. He 
left here on account of his health, and 
his mill has been taken over by D. A. 
Stickell & Co., of Hagerstown, Md. 


The Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association has gone on record opposing 
the surcharge on Pullman fares within 
the state of Virginia, and has asked the 
representatives in the Virginia general 
assembly from this district to vote and 
work for a bill now pending therein to 
eliminate the charge. The constitution- 
ality of the bill has been questioned, but 
a similar measure in Alabama is now 
under consideration by the supreme 
court. 

Josepn A. Lesute. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The week of Jan. 20-26 saw further 
slight improvement, feed showing more 
activity, and there being more willing- 
ness to book orders ahead for flour. Ris- 
ing premiums on wheat and indications 
that flour prices will go no lower for the 
present, probably had some influence. 

While improvement has been noted in 
the flour business for two or three weeks, 
it has not been altogether satisfactory, 
but millers are looking to the future 
with the expectation of increasing sales. 

Wheat feeds are in especially good de- 
mand. Most purchases have been near 
at hand, but some business has come 
from without the borders of the state. 
Sales at the doors of mills and through 
agencies have been unusually good. The 
prospects are that prices will continue 
stiff for some weeks. 

Wheat bought by mills went up 2c bu 
to $1.05 for No. 2 red, due to the fact 
that little grain is being delivered and 
premiums on car lot markets are in- 
creasing. Movement of wheat seems to 
be generally slow in this part of the 
country, and a desire to keep in line 
with other markets has tended to raise 
prices. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 4144c 
to New York, Jan. 26: wheat, No. 2 red 





M. B. Whitehead, Goshen, Ind., 


New President of the Indiana Bakers’ 
Association 


$1.03@1.07, No. 2 hard $1.01@1.04; corn, 
No. 2 white 74@76c, No. 3 white 72@74c, 
No, 2 yellow 71@73c, No. 3 yellow 69 
@ilc, No. 2 mixed 70@72c, No. 3 mixed 
68@70c; oats, No. 3 white 44@46c, No. 
3 white 48@45c. 

Inspections of grain, Jan. 26: wheat, 
No. 2 red 1 car, No. 3 red 1, No. 4 red 
1, No. 2 hard 1, No. 4 mixed 4; corn, 
No. 4 white 10 cars; No. 5 white 5, No. 
4 yellow 4, No. 5 yellow 8, No. 4 mixed 
2, No. 5 mixed 3; oats, No. 2 white, 7 
cars; No, 3 white 4, sample white 5, 
No. 4 mixed 1. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended Jan. 26: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Bee, GORE viko.6 0 0:0 68.cs0 408 9,268 46 
Previous week ............ 9,391 47 
V@OP BO ..cscoscese piqne Pile 11,840 59 
PaO POATS OHO occ rvvcccecr 9,668 48 


Jan. 26—Stocks in store, 17,090 bbis. 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 


In Out 
| ape acre 59,000 43,000 
SRR ree ee 570,000 132,000 
OE i600 4s ce detesoens 286,000 50,000 
BD  naV sd testovetbeccens 5,006 3,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


Jan. 26, 1924.. 565,600 271,000 313,000 5,100 
Jan. 27, 1923.. 320,000 372,500 440,000 2,000 
Jan, 28, 1922.. 185,230 440,500 374,000 


NOTES 


Alex L. Taggart, president Taggart 
Baking Co., has been elected president 
of the University Club of this city. 


Fire in the Kasch feed store, Logans- 
port, Jan. 21, threatened to destroy a 
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quarter of a block in the heart of the 
business district. The loss amounted to 
about $5,000. 

Nimrod Parrott, of Centerville, com- 
mitted suicide Jan, 22, by shooting him- 
self through the head with a revolver. 
For many years he conducted a milling 
business in Centerville. 

Curis O. AxBron. 


MOBILE 

A steady market, with fairly satisfac- 
tory trade, is the report of local condi- 
tions in the flour business at Mobile. 
Bakers’ stocks seem to be about normal, 
and there has not been a great deal of 
activity in this line, although demand 
has been rather good. No change in 
price is reported, but it is expected there 
will be an advance soon. 

Warehouse sales to retail grocers, etc., 
have been exceptionally good, and have 
more than made up for the slight de- 
crease in sales to the surrounding terri- 
tory, where the merchants seem to be 
holding off, and where also salesmen 
have not been going, on account of the 
bad condition of roads. 

Prices for the week ending Jan. 26 
have been as follows, 98’s, from mills, 
f.o.b., Mobile, car lots: hard winter 
Kansas bakers flour, $6.10@6.25 bbl; soft 
winter, best patent $6.75@7.50, straight 
$6.35@7.10, low grade $6@6.70; spring 
wheat, short patent $7.10@7.50, straight 
$6.10@6.25. No quotations were in ef- 
fect on spring wheat first and second 
clear. 

In the millfeed market, conditions are 
exceptionally good, and a very active 
trade is reported. Prices seem to have 
become settled, and the usual $1 increase 
which has been in effect each week seems 
to have been overlooked. Another un- 
usually cold spell assures dealers that 
pastures will not be in good condition 
for some time, and the outlook, from 
the dealers’ standpoint, is very encourag- 
ing. Prices in effect on Jan. 26 were as 
follows: bran $35 ton and gray shorts 
$39, car lot quantities, f.o.b., Mobile. 


EXPORT FLOUR TRADE 


The situation with regard to local 
flour exporting is rather dull, and deal- 
ers in Mobile who resell Kansas hard 
wheat flour and Illinois soft wheat flour 
to Latin American countries report that 
there is almost nothing doing in their 
line just now, as buyers in those sec- 
tions are holding off for various reasons, 
chief of which seems to be the uncer- 
tainty of the sugar crop in the sugar 
raising countries, and the revolution in 
Mexico. There seems to be a lack of 
confidence in the market, and except in 
cases where long time contracts were 
made, sometime in October or the late 
fall, the buying has been mostly in very 
small quantities. Bakers flour is in the 
majority in sales to Latin America. 


NOTES 


J. W. Brown, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was a recent 
visitor 10 Mobile, calling on his friends 
in the trade. 

The Frank Cleveland Flour Co., 118 
North Commerce Street, Mobile distribu- 
tors for the Scott County Milling Co., 
Dexter, Mo., experienced a fire of un- 
known origin on Jan. 22, and consider- 
able damage is reported both to the 
building, which is a three-story brick 
structure, and to the stock of flour on 
hand. While not a great deal of the 
flour was lost by fire, water damage was 
considerable, and the stock on the ground 
floor, amounting to several cars, was 
practically a total loss, some of which is 
covered by insurance. 

J. O. Forsyru. 





COST OF FEED ANALYSIS REDUCED 

J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas 
state board of agriculture, announces a 
material reduction in the charges of 
chemists of the control division of the 
board for the analysis of feedstuffs, and 
states that this reduction will be made 
to date back to, and be effective after, 
Jan. 1, 1924. A complete analysis which 
formerly cost $8 will now be made by 
the board’s chemists for $5. A deter- 
mination for fiber only, which formerly 
cost $4, will now be made for $2.50, 
while a determination for protein only, 
which is the one most often wanted, has 
been reduced from $2 to $1. 
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THE FRENCH FRANC 

Discussion centering on the French 
franc has widened considerably among 
the English papers, and in addition ex- 
tracts trom the French press occupy a 
good deal of space, for it is realized that 
the situation for France has become very 
serious. At the time of writing (Jan. 
9) the sterling value of the tranc is 
87.60, and although it has been better 
than this figure, the mean value at the 
close of the week ending Jan. 5 was 
88.20, a new low record, 

The Times’ Paris correspondent con- 
siders that it is certain that this fall in 
value is not in any sense owing to in- 
flation, but that it is more due to specu- 
lation, both at home and abroad. A\l- 
though in the last week of 1923 the notes 
in circulation were increased from 37,- 
905,000,000 francs to 39,114,000,000, this 
was mainly due to the end of the year 
settlement, as the total which the Bank 
of France is authorized to issue, accord- 
ing to the statement of the finance min- 
ister in the senate recently, is 41,000,- 
000,000. 

Opponents of the government blame 
its financial and foreign policy, but in 
view of the above facts this would hardly 
seem to be justified. The Gaulois sup- 
ports the view of M. Herve, who, writing 
in La Victoire, declared that the pros- 
pects of the success of the Bloc des 
Gauches, with the Communists behind 
them, has lowered confidence in the finan- 
cial stability of France, thus causing the 
fall of the franc. ‘ 

M. Bailby, in the Intransigeant, con- 
demns the lack of patriotism of certain 
Frenchmen, whose interests are locked 
up with the fall of the franc, and who 
are suspected of playing the dollar 
against the franc. The Temps, on Jan. 
4, remarked that when all operations on 
other European bourses had ceased, and 
demands were reaching the Paris Bourse 
from the interior only, the pound sterl- 
ing rose by 30 centimes in half an hour. 
The dollar rose in corresponding propor- 
tions, although the exchange rates in 
New York, the only bourse open at the 
moment, were below those registered in 
Paris, which goes to support the theory 
that the recent fall in the france has been 
due more to speculation at home than 
abroad. 

M. Marcel Pays, in the Excelsior, in 
discussing the causes of the crisis, says 
that the rate of exchange, apparently so 
mystrious, is in reality only the psycho- 
logical barometer of universal confidence 
in the money of the country; and there- 
fore the only means of arresting the fall 
of the franc is by influencing the psycho- 
logical causes which will increase con- 
fidence in its value. 

It will be of interest to note that the 
opinions expressed by the various French 
newspapers quoted are biased by their 
political opinions, but elections for the 
senate have after all meant little or no 
change in the status of the various politi- 
cal parties, although the actual result is 
a distinct success for M. Poincare and 
his foreign policy. M. Poincare had a 
remarkable personal triumph, as out of 
812 registered electors, no fewer than 
794 gave their votes to him. 

M. de Lasteyrie, the finance minister, 
has during the past few days been having 
important consultations with different 
individuals and public: bodies in connec- 
tion with the fall of the franc. Among 
them were the governor of the Bank of 
France, the chairman of the Exchange 
Brokers’ Association, the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce in Paris, and 
the directors of the principal agents 
de change. In addition, the special po- 
lice commissary of the Bourse has been 
requested to furnish a report on the 


dealings in the franc, which are said to 
have contributed largely to its rapid fall. 

M. de Lasteyrie considers the decline 
in the franc an example of a German 
maneuver designed to bring pressure to 
bear on the foreign policy of France and 
induce the government of M. Poincare 
to renounce its action in the Ruhr. 

The French government contemplates 
the following measures as remedies: 

(1) In agreement with the Garde des 
Sceaux, Parliament is to be asked to 
strengthen existing laws to prevent Ger- 
man machinations aiming to encourage 
the sale of public securities and thus to 
undermine the state. 

(2) To take measures to assure the 
sincerity of the exchange rate quoted on 
the Bourse. 

(3) To clear away undesirable ele- 
ments from the neighborhood of the ex- 
change market, and prevent foreigners 
from entering within the precincts of the 
Bourse to spread false news; also to 
exercise rigorous supervision on _ tele- 
phonic communication with other coun- 
tries. 

(4) To strengthen the control exer- 
cised over exchange operations. 

All this is good, and will no doubt tend 
toward firming up the value of the franc, 
but unless the country can balance its 
budget, there is no effort that will prove 
of real value. 


LONDON, JAN. 9 

There has been a distinctly better feel- 
ing throughout the flour trade — 
the last day or so, no doubt stimulate 
by the news which came through on 
Jan. 7 that the French government, in or- 
der to reduce the prices asked by home 
agriculturists and grain dealers, had de- 
cided that the duty on imported wheat 
should be reduced by half, namely, to 7 
francs per 100 kilos. Unfortunately for 
the French populace, this has not had 
the full effect desired, for the reduction 
of the duty has increased the demand 
for wheat, and -the world’s markets, as a 
result, have advanced prices a full 1s per 
qr, with the result that the French are 
clamoring for an investigation into the 
fact that, although the duty has been 
reduced by 7 francs, the actual price 
asked by sellers has only been reduced 
by about 1.50 francs. 

No doubt the position is hard for the 
public to realize, but with depreciated 
currency, and the advance in world 
wheat values, the above amount really 
represents all the reduction that would 
be possible today, e 

Admittedly the positions of the two 
countries are different, but the present 
situation in France must surely strength- 
en the hands of free traders in England, 
and cause tariff reformers to think. 
Anyway, the fillip given to the wheat 
trade by the French government’s action 
has been reflected in the flour trade, and 
the very low prices recently prevailing 
are apparently for the time being quite a 
thing of the past. 

Mill prices also show an advance of 
about 6d per sack, and today it would 
be enantliie to purchase Canadian 
export patents at less than 32s 94d, c.i-f., 
for January seaboard. Some mills ask 
33s 3d, but it is reported that others did 
business at 33s on Jan. 9. Two days 
previously there were some sellers at 32s 
3d, but it is understood that these offers 
were being made by importers who had 
been successful in making purchases at 
something under 329s, c.i.f. Top Cana- 
dian patents have been offered at 34s 9d 
@35s, and it is understood that some 
trade took place. 

Australian flours, which were offerin 
at 3ls 3d, are now, it is understood, sol 
up, and it is doubtful if any fresh busi- 
ness could be carried through at less 


than 32s. The spot value for these flours 
has been inclined to harden. Argentine 
low grades are rather dearer at £9 10s, 
ef, 

The official price for London milled 
straights was advanced 6d on Jan. 7., to 
38s, delivered, which is equal to about 
34s, c.i.f., but it was possible for regular 
buyers to make their necessary purchases 
at the old price, which is much nearer 
35s than the official figure. Home millers 
are having an increased advantage over 
imported flour, owing to the very high 
prices realized for their offal. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 

Arrivals of flour have increased, the 

quantities, in sacks of 280 lbs each, being 

as follows: from the United States, At- 

lantic 13,025, Pacific 5,124; Canada, 
6,300; Australia, 1,596; Continent, 277. 

LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 
Imports from the United States and 


Canada into London during the two 
weeks ending Jan. 11, 1924, in 140-lb 


bags: 

From Portland, Maine, per ss. Vardulia— 
Regal ....c..06 600 Diamond ...... 1,000 
Forest City .... 2,000 Keetoba ....... 2,000 
Daily Bread ... 2,500 Patricia ....... 500 


Royal Seal .... 600 
From New York per ss. Vennonia— 


Gold Medal ...1,000 Arlington ..... 1,000 
From St. John, N. B., per ss. Brecon— 
Three Star .... 500 Royal City ..... 500 
eee 150 Aviator ....... 5,000 
Sapphire ...... 106 Kingmaker .... 1,000 
AVOCE coccccecs S72 Patricia ....c« 500 
Medora .......- 1,000 Golden Lilies 1,100 
Algoma ........ G00 Boome .ncccwccee 2,500 
Five Lilies .... 500 Royal Seal .... 1,000 
From Baltimore per ss. Schoharie— 
| |, SPPreerTerverrererrrrre re) ceo 1,940 
From New York per ss. Andania— 
URSBVE .ccccce 500 Gold Medal ... 6,549 
Arlington ..... 1,000 R.C., R.T.S. Co, 600 
From New York per ss. Maine— 

AIEEE 6 oéecvus 1,000 Gold Medal ... 2,000 
From Portland, Maine, per ss. Virgilia—- 
Big Yield 1,000 Oven King .... 250 
Emerson ....... 200 Miranda ...... 500 
Daily Bread ... 300 Diamond ...... 500 
WHARTE .ccsece 500 Overall ........ 250 
Golden Ray ... 600 Pride of Canada 500 
Kingmaker ....1,000 Patron ........ 500 
Vou Tay .cccoce 250 Patent ........ 2,000 

Colonial ....... 1,000 
From Portland, Maine, per ss. Vellavia— 
Checkmate .... 1,000 Royal City .... 1,000 
Patent .....00. 1,100 Royal Seal .... 600 
From Montreal per ss. Bolingbroke— 
Manitoba Best.. 500 Keynote ....... 1,500 
Armada ....... 500 Our Best ...... 500 
Nelson ........ 600 Medora ........ 500 
Ttaeke ..scceecs 600 Patent ........ 4,500 
Goodwin's Pride 1,000 Golden Crust .. 6500 
Robin Hood ... 1,000 Keetoba ....... 500 
From Baltimore per ss. Rhode Island— 
eT ob 0d00o0069.0.0040460005-00605.605.6.68 6,500 
From New York per ss. President Polk— 
_ _, MPEPPCTTeTITTTTTTrTyTiy Tree 5,500 


WHEAT PRICES 


Mainly owing to the reduction in duty 
by the French government all wheat 
prices show an advance, and the volume 
of Australian wheat that is changing 
hands is still a feature of the trade. No. 
1 northern Manitoba for December- 
January has been sold at 45s 1044d@46s, 
January-February at 45s 4d, and Feb- 
ruary-March at 45s 444d. No. 4 Mani- 
toba on passage has made 41s 6d. Par- 
cels of South Australian wheat by named 
steamer have been sold up to 45s 9d, net. 
Soft white Pacific is on offer at 46s 3d; 
Rosafe, 6344-lb, January at 45s and Feb- 
ruary at 44s 6d; Azima-Black Sea, on 
fine sample, is held at 44s 9d. 


MILL OFFALS 


The demand for mill offals still seems 
to be unsatisfied, with the result that 
rices have advanced, and on Jan. 9 
ome mills were asking £7 10s ton for 
bran and £9 for middlings, both ex-mill. 
Plate pollards have also advanced. For 
January shipment £6 15s per ton is 





asked, with January-February at £6 5; 
and February-March has sold at ¢6 2 
6d. Fancy Plate middlings afloat are 
offered at £9 2s 6d, and February-March 
at £8 2s 6d. 
OATMEAL 

The oatmeal trade is quiet, althoush it 
is reported that London mills are in a 
better position to compete than for some 
time, owing to the low price at which 
they can buy oats in London, and that 
therefore they have secured the bu!': of 
what trade there is. Midlothian is stil] 
quoted at £21 ton, and Aberdeen at £17 
10s, ex-store. London made can be jur- 
chased in sizeable lots at under £16 10s, 
ex-mill. Importers report very s:nall 
demand for forward business, but rv ‘led 
oats could be bought at 39s and oat: :eal 
at 38s, c.i.f. 

A RUN ON MILLFEED 


A very unusual situation exists in re- 
gard to millfeed and feeding flours, de- 
mand being exceptionally active for the 
time of year. Owing to the heavy fr.ists 
experienced throughout the United K ing- 
dom in the early autumn, the feeding 
value of pasturage was considerably im- 
paired and, as a result, farmers have }\ad 
to feed stock to a far larger extent than 
usual. British mills have been unable to 
cope with the demand, and have in- 
creased their prices. 

As a result of the situation, large 
quantities of middlings and low graile 
flours have been shipped to the British 
markets from Italy, Holland, France, 
Belgium and Hungary. This trade with 
continental mills is not likely to be other 
than temporary, for as soon as new grass 
appears there will be a marked falling 
off in the demand for feedingstuffs. 

Meantime, some firms are doing a very 
profitable business, but the situation hs 
had its effect on the foreign flour trace 
in that the high prices British millers 
have been able to obtain for their offi! 
have enabled them to sell their flour at 
lower values than would have otherwise 
been possible. 


LIVERPOOL 


The wheat market continued ver; 
strong during the week ending Jan. +, 
showing an advance of Is@1s 6d per qr. 
Several reasons are accountable for the 
firmness, chief among them being th: 
fact that millers have been buying for- 
ward freely and that both Canadian and 
American offers are very firm. Offers 
from the Plate were not quite so strong, 
but were a good Is per qr higher than 
for the previous week. Another featur: 
of the past week was the lifting of the 
duty on wheat consigned to France. Liv 
erpool graded wheat futures ruled ver} 
strong and were quoted for March ship 
ment at 9s 5¢d, with May at 8s 10%%d 
Not much business took place for Jul; 
delivery, which was about 8s 9%d per ct! 


IMPORTED FLOUR 


Flour importers reported a light trade 
The chief inquiry seemed to be for spot 
parcels. For shipment, Manitoban pat- 
ents were held for 3@6d advance, being 
quoted for January shipment at 32s 9d, 
while February was held at 33s and 
March at 33s 6d. On spot, Manitoba pat- 
ents were scarce, and 36s 6d@38s had 
been taken. Trading in American soft 
winter patents was quiet, shippers ask- 
ing 36s, c.i.f., for January shipment, 
due to the currency exchange. Needless 
to say, not much business took place. 
Australian flours were too dear, being 
quoted at 32s 6d, c.i.f., for January sea- 
board, and on spot 33s 6d@34s, but only 
a quiet trade prevailed. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Trade in home milled flour was rather 
better, and all prices were raised 1s per 
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990 Ibs. This had the effect of bring- 
ing in a number who had booked their 
contracts at the lower price. Home mill- 
ers have got a very strong hold in this 
country, and in some quarters the opin- 
jon seems to be that unless something 
unforeseen takes place, imported flour 
will gradually become a thing of the 
past, except in certain centers. Prices 
were about as follows: bakers grade, 34s 
@34s_ 6d; straight run, 36s; patents, 
Sis Gd. 
LOW GRADES 

A better inquiry prevailed for low 
grades, and 25s 9d, c.i.f., was paid for 
Minneapolis second clears for January 
shipment, while £9, c.i.f., was bid for 
Plate low grades. 


FEED 


The position of feed was poor, and 
the outlook not cheering. The outbreak 


of foot-and-mouth disease showed slight 
signs of decreasing, but the cost has been 
very great, large numbers of cattle hav- 
ing been slaughtered. American cakes 
were quoted at £11 10s, ex-store, and un- 
changed for shipment at £10 10s for 
March and April. Egyptian cotton cakes 


were quoted at £9 2s 6d, c.i.f., but busi- 
ness was light. 


GLASGOW 
oth Australian and Manitoban 
wheats are above the flour parity, but 


untii home millers raise the price of 
their flour it is not likely that parity in 
the two imported flours will be reached. 


On Jan. 8 Australian flour was still re- 
gaided as easily the best value on the 
Scoitish market. Australian wheat has 
been selling at 46s per qr and Manito- 
ban wheat has changed hands at the same 
price. As the London millers are now 
hardening their rates, Scottish millers 
may also take action. Canadian millers 
arc understood to be holding very firmly 
to their prices. 
FLOUR VALUES 

The year closed with stocks low, and 
this is probably one of the reasons why 
the price of wheat has advanced about 
2s id per qr since Christmas. There is a 
fecling that flour must follow this up- 
ward tendency. The current prices for 
flour, quoted on the c.i.f. basis, are as 
follows: home milled, 30@31s for the 
lowest grades, 32s for the better ones, 
and 34s for top grades. Imported 
flours: Manitoban top grades 34@36s, 
and lower grades about 32s 6d. Cana- 
dian winter 33@34s, Australian 3ls 6d, 
and American winters 37s 6d@38s, which 
were regarded as much too dear. The 
tone of the market is still quiet. 


RETROSPECT 

Discussing the flour importing trade 
for 1923 in the Year Book of Scottish 
Bakers, Andrew Law, of Crawford & 
Law, Glasgow, says that the fundamental 
change in the sources of supply, ‘which 
has been gradually developing for some 
years, has become so pronounced that it 
demands attention. After recalling how 
Hungarian flour was superseded largely 
by American spring and winter wheat 
flours, and how in turn American has 
been steadily supplanted by Canadian 
spring wheat flour, Mr. Law states that 
the best that America can now do is to 
mill Canadian wheat under hampering 
regulations, and to export the product 
in competition with the mills situated on 
the Canadian side of the border. 

The poor quality of the hard winter 
wheat flour shipped from the American 
southwest from the 1921 crop delivered 
another blow at the British importers’ 
business in Kansas flour, says Mr. Law, 
so that this class of flour, so far as the 
British markets are concerned, suffered 
the most sudden eclipse that any type 
has ever suffered. Whether the 1923 crop 
will reinstate this flour in the market or 
not is a question as yet undetermined, 
but there is much leeway to make up. 

During the past year the spring and 
winter wheat flour from the Pacific 
Coast greatly stimulated during the war 
and facilitated by the easy access to our 
markets afforded by the Panama Canal, 
has become irregular. There are, he 
states, too many varieties of wheat on 
the Pacific Coast within a narrow terri- 
torial radius. Moreover, the natural 
market for Pacific flours has been found 
on the eastern coast of Asia, so that 
those flours have never been so steadily 
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offered at competitive prices as to give 
them a prominent hold in British mar- 
kets. 

As in Canada, milling in Australia re- 
ceived a great: impulse from the war. 
Australian flour has, for many purposes, 
now taken the place of most of the other 
flours bought for color. There is no 
wheat growing area of the world which 
produces such a fine quality of wheat, 
and there is little variation in type in 
Australian wheat. One district with the 
same seed may produce a flour of higher 
gluten content and of finer gluten quality 
than another, but, generally speaking, 
buyers are as safe with flour shipped 
from western Australia as with that 
from New South Wales, although the 
two states are a continent apart. 

On the whole, the competition of home 
milled flour with Canadian flour is equal. 
But the home miller is usually handi- 
capped in grinding Australian wheat by 
the fact that, Australia having an enor- 
mous dairying and cattle feeding indus- 
try, the price of feed there is usually as 
high as it is in Great Britain, and at 
times much higher. This factor, Mr. 
Law points out, enables the Australian 
miller frequently to undersell his British 
rival who is grinding Australian wheat. 

He reaches the conclusion that the two 
sources of supply which are likely for 
many years to be the most important 
for the flour importer are Canada for 
spring wheat flour and Australia for 
winter wheat flour. It happens, at the 
same time, that flours of those types 
work so well together in the Scottish loaf 
that they are likely to hold this lead to 
the satisfaction not only of the baker 
but of the consumer. 


BELFAST 

The year 1923 closed, from many 
points of view, in a very satisfactory 
way for Ireland. Quietness has been 
restored, conditions have been steadily 
recovering all over the country, and the 
governments in both the north and south 
of Ireland have been taking measures to 
help the unemployed, by securing freedom 
from trade disputes and bringing mer- 
chants and employees together with a 
view to doing away with strikes, 

The long drawn out disputes in the 
south and west of Ireland, while causing 
a good deal of stagnation, were necessary 
to bring about a better understanding, 
and there is no doubt a better feeling 
now prevails between masters and men. 
The baking trade in general has been 
particularly free from any disturbance 
beyond that which occurred in connec- 
tion with the transport and the holding 
up of flour in Dublin and the south. 

Shipments of flour have been very 
light. To Dublin and the south of Ire- 
land they were only 5,000 sacks of 280 
lbs for the week ending Dec. 22, making 
the total since Aug. 1 98,000 sacks, 
whereas 20,000 sacks per month are not 
too much flour to bring into Dublin, 
which is the distributing center for all 
the towns in the south of Ireland. 

Shipments to Belfast for. the week 
ending Dec. 22 were 500 sacks, making 
the total since Aug. 1 101,000 sacks of 
280 lbs. This, however, does not repre- 
sent all imports of foreign flour to the 
north of Ireland, as a great many im- 
porters ship via Liverpool to London- 
derry and Newry. 

Taking the year as a whole, if im- 
porters have not made much money they 
have probably made a living and got a 
little extra for their trouble, but com- 
petition from all quarters has been prob- 
ably keener than for some years. Eng- 
lish millers have paid special attention to 
the Irish market. If they have any sur- 
plus they keep the price up at home and 
dump the flour into the Irish market, 
making it very difficult for both Irish 
importers and Irish millers. 

FLOUR SITUATION 

Quotations during the week ending 
Jan. 7 fluctuated, some Manitoba mills 
naming very good values, and sales were 
put through at prices which could not 
be repeated. One miller did business in 
a high grade short —— flour, under his 
own brand, on the basis of about 35s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 35s 9d, Dublin; 
another was wanting about 3d more 
money. The amount sold was not large, 
and toward the close of the week 6d 
advance was asked for further quanti- 
ties, January shipment. 


Straight run flour of really good qual- 
ity has been offered as low as 35s 6d, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 3d more Dublin. Ex- 
port patent grades have been variable 
in price, one mill shipping under a well- 
known brand being able to make 32s 9d, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 33s, Dublin, for 
a really good quality early in the week, 
and another accepting as low as 31s 9d, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast and 32s, Dublin, Janu- 
ary seaboard. Others were wanting 3@ 
6d more. Spot prices for all Manitoba 
flours have been well maintained in both 
the north and south of Ireland, as stocks 
are small, 

Minneapolis flours are practically rep- 
resented by one brand; other mills are 
completely out of the running, and make 
no effort to compete with strong flours 
from other places. The quotation on 
Jan. 8 was on the basis of 35s@35s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., either port. There was a fair 
quantity of this flour arriving, which was 
going straight into consumption. Ameri- 
can soft winters were a dead letter, with 
the exception of a few belated lots on 
spot and for which 33s, net, c.if., Bel- 
fast, and about 34s, Dublin, was still 
being asked. 

OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has been only conspicuous 
from the standpoint of utter stagnation. 
Arrivals have been more than equal to 
consumption, and some flaked has gone 
into store. Irish flake on Jan, 8 was 
maintaining its price of about 45@46s 
per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. 

There has been very little foreign 
flake offering, cables mostly being around 
39s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
3d more Dublin, for January seaboard 
shipment. Outside brands were offered 
as low as 38s 6d to Belfast, but import- 
ers were mostly out of the market, as 
they still had contracts on hand which 
were not too dear. 

There was a good deal of pressure to 
sell pinhead and medium meal on the 
part of both American and Canadian 
mills, the latest quotation being around 
38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 


FEED 


The bran market was strong, and home 
millers were maintaining prices. Mer- 
chants have had rather large arrivals of 
foreign bran for mixing purposes, but 
this seemed to have had no effect on the 
price of home made, as millers were 
able to get £10 per ton, delivered, and 
£9@£9 10s for the cheaper qualities of 
red. Imported could be obtained at fully 
£1 less than these prices. English milled 
fancy white bran commanded 11@£11 
10s, delivered, either port, but was very 
scarce and almost unobtainable. 

Indian meal, in the north of Ireland, 
dropped about 5s, being obtainable at £9 
15s per ton, delivered, bags included. 
This drop is extraordinary, in the face 
of a strong market for corn and an up- 
ward tendency all the time, but it has 
been brought about by some who had 
cheap lots. In Dublin and the south of 
Ireland, prices have been kept at £10 5s 
@£10 10s per ton. 

Linseed cakes were firm, prices being 
well maintained. Stocks were not heavy, 
and those who had foreign cake to sell 
were holding at very firm figures. Prime 
linseed cake was quoted at about £12, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and £12 10s, Dublin 
or Londonderry, but for February- 
March shipment it would be possible to 
buy at £12. Prices for cotton cakes 
were held at £14 10s per ton, delivered, 
in the north of Ireland, and about £15 in 
the south. 

The season, on the whole, has favored 
a good a of feedingstuffs and 
not for years have millers been so busy 
during the latter part of the year as in 
1923. Farmers generally have large 
stocks of feed on hand in the autumn, 
but last year, owing to bad crops and 
bad conditions, they were compelled to 
supplement home grown with good dry 
feedingstuffs, and it looks as if millers 
would have a good season right through 
to the next crop. 


AMSTERDAM 

The general tendency on Jan. 7 was 
a little better, compared with that of the 
previous week, and cold weather has un- 
doubtedly contributed toward this im- 
provement. Home mills could readily 
dispose of their offals at satisfactory 
prices, and there was the prospect of a 
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further improvement if the cold weather 
continued, for stocks of feeds were not 
large and were being worked off steadily. 

Consequently, the home milled flour 
could be offered at a price well in range 
in respect to foreign wheat values, and 
a fair amount was sold to exporters for 
shipment to the Rhenish provinces, which 
of late have been in the market again. 
Home milled flour was held on Jan. 7 
at 15.75 florins per 100 kilos, delivered, 
and this, therefore, formed the basis for 
business in flour of foreign origin. 

It would appear that efforts to stabil- 
ize the mark are fulfilling expectations, 
and that German importers, in view of 
more settled conditions politically, feel 
more confident, or at all events are less 
timid to entertain business. This inter- 
est, however, remains so far tostly re- 
stricted to available goods or to parcels 
soon due to arrive. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 


The home market in regard to Ameri- 
can flour is not very active, as the quan- 
tities imported during the last two 
months of 1923, were far too heavy. 
They have been worked off, however, to 
such an extent that no pressure to sell is 
prevalent, and full prices have to be 
paid by those requiring such flours. 
Moreover, arrivals were light during the 
second half of December, with limited 
quantities now on their way, so that, on 
the whole, the position is sounder, com- 
pared with early last month, when the 
pressure to sell was quite severe. 

Offers of American millers vary so 
much that importers are unable to un- 
derstand it, for although an American 
miller, if not in the market for fresh 
business on account of being filled up for 
the moment, may not feel inclined to 
offer, it cannot be expected that he will, 
just for sake of offering, quote a price 
nearly a florin above his competitor, 
which is often the case. There has al- 
ways been variance in offers of from one 
quarter to half a florin per 100 kilos, 
but the present differences cannot well 
be explained except as a matter of spec- 
ulation. 

There have been a couple of offers in 
the market for hard wheat patent flour 
at the same price as that asked by an- 
other American miller for his straight 
grade, and in both instances the mills in 
question are of undoubted repute in re- 
spect to the quality of the flour they 
supply. 

The general quotation for hard wheat 
patent for early shipment on Jan. 7 was 
$6.30, c.i.f., but a few were offering at 
$6.10, with ordinary discount. Straight 
grades were offering at only slightly low- 
er prices, and were above parity, while 
many millers appeared to be out of the 
market for this quality, which may ac- 
count for the high prices asked by others 
who were in a position to offer, although 
even in these instances the quantities 
tendered were small. 





Germany—Crops 
Grain crops of Germany, exclusive of 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1916-20, and of all other 
ceded territory in 1919-20, as reported by the 
Statistisches Reichsamt, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats 


263,045 108,446 420,719 

209,519 73,013 284,567 

267,648 89,056 344,812 

195,729 82,344 332,490 

240,161 87,741 309,587 

315,301 93,604 301,839 

SORT cccve 83,945 275,696 89,886 249,964 

|) See 113,393 361,826 126,080 477,316 

BORG... 206 141,676 360,310 114,077 412,400 

|! rere 145,944 410,477 144,125 622,674 

ee 171,076 481,169 168,709 669,231 

[ee 160,223 456,599 159,924 686,987 

|) ree 149,410 427,775 145,132 630,764 

| Ae 141,883 413,802 133,330 644,287 

| eee 137,999 446,763 160,551 628,712 
EARLIER FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES 

1904-08... 187,357 392,010 142,739 634,035 

1899-1903. 129,652 352,640 144,603 601,070 

1894-98... 123,450 300,532 126,431 430,817 

1889-93... 103,653 250,253 106,332 321,231 

1884-88... 96,450 230,733 103,816 308,841 

1879-83... 85,383 220,775 98,125 282,884 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats 

CPE 3,653 10,785 3,214 8,262 

ree 3,396 10,236 2,846 | 7,912 

aw v0% 465 3,561 10,539 2,808 7,814 

_ ee 3,413 10,688 2,949 7,940 

eee 3,209 10,881 3,121 7,396 

Sr 3,547 11,720 3,251 7,610 

1917 3,751 13,650 3,738 8,625 

14,737 4,125 8,769 

15,843 4,002 11,404 

15,564 3,909 10,843 

DE cvestes 4,878 15,849 4,087 10,967 

See 4,758 16,488 3,928 10,841 

2921... 0000 4,878 165,161 3,917 10,694 
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SHIPPING WESTWARD IN CANADA 


One of the most interesting of recent 
developments in the growth of the Cana- 
dian grain trade is the opening of a 
new outlet to world markets via the Pa- 
cific Coast. The rise of Vancouver as a 
grain port has been almost spectacular. 
In a little more than two years the 
stream of wheat flowing in that direction 
has grown from a mere trickle to pro- 
portions beyond the wildest dreams of 
those who 10 years ago professed ‘to see 
possibilities in the western route. It is 
now a certainty that the total shipments 
of wheat for export via Vancouver in 
this crop year will equal or exceed the 
total Canadian exports of five years ago. 

This fact is full of significance for 
the Canadian grain and milling trade. 
There can be no two opinions as to the 
value of an alternative to the old all- 
eastern route for the shipment of wheat 
and flour to Europe. Vancouver is an 
all-the-year-round port, and its compara- 
tively short rail haul from the prairies 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan is an ad- 
vantage that cannot be disputed. Given 
rail rates that are based on the same cost 
per mile as eastbound traffic, the new 
grain port will attract business from 
points several hundreds of miles east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Such a development can be nothing but 
good for Canada. It will make grain 
raising in the regions affected more prof- 
itable, will relieve the growing conges- 
tion at Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
ports, will stimulate milling in Alberta 
and British Columbia and will create 
new business prosperity in dozens of 
lines of industry that are not directly 
concerned in the grain trade. The gov- 
ernment of Canada is showing its con- 
sciousness of these facts. It is provid- 
ing harbor improvements and elevator 
accommodation at Vancouver to take 
care of all the new traffic that may ar- 
rive, and is prepared to keep ahead of 
all development. The next few years 
will see great things done in the far 
western provinces of Canada. 





TORONTO 


There is a moderately good domestic 
demand for western spring wheat flour, 
and all active mills in this part of the 
dominion are running full day time or 
better. A number were grinding steadily 
on a 24-hour basis during the week end- 
ing Jan. 26. Prices were held firmly at 
figures that have prevailed for several 
weeks, and there were few complaints of 
cutting. Quotations on Jan. 26: top pat- 
ents $6.20 bbl, seconds $5.70 and first 
clears $5.50, in 98-lb jute bags, mixed 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points, less 
10c bbl for spot cash, 

Winter wheat flour is dull. Odd car 
lots are being sold for shipment east- 
ward, and there is some demand for 
blends for the maritime provinces, but, 
generally speaking, this branch of the 
trade is quieter than usual. Scarcity and 
the relatively high cost of wheat are the 
principal causes. More business could be 
done at lower prices. On Jan. 26 millers 
were asking $4.55 bbl for average quality 
90 per cent patents, in secondhand jute 
bags, basis Montreal freights. 

Considerable Canadian spring wheat 
flour is still being sold for export, not- 
withstanding the fact.that this is gen- 
erally a dull part of the year. London 
and Glasgow are at present the best mar- 
kets in the United Kingdom, Liverpool 
being considerably behind its usual place 
in the trade, while continental Europe 
keeps far ahead of all competitors in 
total volume of purchases. 

On Jan. 26 spring wheat flour for ex- 
port was practically the same in price 
as a week ago, after being up 3d per 





sack on Jan. 22. Best makes of export 
patents were offering to London and Liv- 
erpool buyers at 34s per 280 lbs, jute, 
c.i.f., February seaboard, and to Glas- 
ed at 34s 3d; March basis, 3d over 
february. Millers regard these as low 


prices. They can do better on the Con- 
tinent. Ontario soft winter wheat flour 
was nominally worth 35s per 280 lbs, in 
cotton, c.i.f., Glasgow. No sales were 
reported. In the same nominal way the 
exporting brokers’ bulk price for this 
flour may be given as $4.40 bbl, basis 
Montreal freights. 


MILLFEED 
Demand for millfeed is good, and 
prices hold steady. There are no ac- 
cumulations of stocks in Canada. United 
States buyers are not so active over here. 
Their market seems a bit soft. Bran was 
selling on Jan. 26 at $28 ton, shorts at 
$30 and middlings at $37, in mixed cars 
with flour, bags included, delivered, On- 
tario points. 
WHEAT 


Ontario soft winter wheat ranged dur- 
ing the week 95c@$1 bu for No. 2 red 
or white in wagon lots at mill doors, 
country points. Car lots were 2@5c over 
this basis. Western springs were prac- 
tically unchanged from the previous 
week, No. 1 northern was quoted at 
$1.101%4 bu, on track, Goderich or Geor- 
gian Bay ports, for shipment to Ontario 
mills. 


CEREALS 


Demand for cereal products keeps up, 
and the market is firm. Rolled oats on 
Jan. 26 were quoted by mills to Ontario 
buyers at $5.25@5.50 bbl, in 90-lb jutes, 
and oatmeal at $6 bbl, in 98’s, mixed car 
lots, delivered, 30-day basis; straight 
cars, 20c bbl less. For export, rolled 
oats were quoted nominally at 40s 6d per 
280 lbs and oatmeal at 38s 6d, jute, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, less 2 per cent on 60-day 
bills. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Demand. for coarse grains was steady. 
Prices showed little change. Quotations: 
No. 3 Canadian western oats 471%4¢ bu, 
track, Bay ports, No. 1 feed oats 46c; 
No. 2 American yellow corn 9214c bu, 
and No. 3 yellow 90%c, United States 
funds, delivered, Toronto; standard 
screenings, $22.50@23 ton, in bulk, car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Quotations on Canadian flour from St. 
John and Halifax on Jan, 26 were as 
follows: to Liverpool and London 19c, 
Glasgow 22c, Hull-22c, Belfast and Dub- 
lin 22c, Aberdeen and Dundee (from 
New York) 23c in United States funds, 
Bristol and Avonmouth 22c, Hambur 
18c and Rotterdam, Amsterdam an 
Antwerp 19c. 

NOTES 

Theodore Kipp, a partner in Kipp- 
Kelly, Ltd., mil oon gg | agents, Win- 
nipeg, was in Toronto, Jan. 23 on his 
way to London. He will remain in Eng- 
land for some weeks. 

W. H. McCarthy, formerly mechanical 
superintendent of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto, and now with the 
Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
visited this office on Jan. 21. 

George Curdie, formerly of the flour 
trade in the city of Glasgow, has joined 
the sales force of the McLeod Milling 
Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont., and will cover 
the city of Toronto and eastern Ontario. 

Maple Leaf Milling Co, Ltd. pre- 
ferred stock opened the year with a quo- 
tation of 88 on the Toronto stock mar- 
ket, and has been advancing steadily ever 
since until today (Jan. 26) the opening 
quotation was 92 bid. These figures fair- 








ly reflect the improvement in milling con- 
ditions in Connda, 

Canada Bread Co., Ltd., common stock 
has been showing great strength on the 
Toronto stock market. This is taken as 
a sign that in this part of the world the 
baking business is in a healthy condi- 
tion. 

The Wylie Milling Co., Ltd., is offering 
its mill at Almonte, Ont., for sale. The 
daily capacity of this plant is 125 bbls. 
It is in excellent shape, and would af- 
ford some country miller a good oppor- 
tunity t- establish himself in the trade. 


Any Canadian miller who allows him- 
self to be tempted into cutting the Po 
of flour for export is foolish. All the 
best minds in the trade are united in 
believing that it is not now necessary to 
cut prices to get business. Canadian 
flour is in demand, and will bring fair 
and profitable prices to all who have the 
nerve to ask them. Never before has the 
call for flour been so insistent at this 
time in the year. 


H, T. Jamieson, trustee for the prop- 
erties of the Canadian Cereal & Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, is offering the 
Tillsonburg plant of this company for 
sale. An advertisement elsewhere in this 
issue describes the property. It is con- 
veniently located and has many advan- 
tages. There is plenty of room for ex- 
pansion, and any concern wishing to do 
an exporting business through United 
States ports would find this location very 
suitable. 

Country millers in Ontario who re- 
member their advertising campaign of 
some 15 years ago, in which some thou- 
sands of dollars were spent to resist the 
encroachments of western spring wheat 
on their trade in winter wheat flour in 
the eastern provinces, must have many a 
quiet chuckle over that affair when they 
look at the situation today . No mone 
ever thrown away was wasted more fool- 
ishly. Practically every mill in Ontario 
is now grinding western spring wheat 
and selling it in the very markets from 
which it formerly sought its exclusion. 





WINNIPEG 


Domestic demand for flour is very 
quiet. Country buyers are taking their 
supplies in a hand-to-mouth manner, and 
other branches of the trade have suffi- 
cient stocks for the time being. All 
western mills report export demand fair- 
ly brisk. While the volume of business 
is not large, it continues to keep plants 
running steadily. Volume of business 
in sight, generally speaking, shows a 
decrease. is condition is quite normal 
at this season of the year. Millers view 
it philosophically, while awaiting the in- 
creased activity which a moderation in 
weather conditions usually brings. There 
is no change in prices. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs were quoted on Jan. 26 
at $6 bbl, jute, seconds at $5.40, and first 
clears at $4.80, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 


MILLFEED 


There is an active demand for bran 
and shorts from western points. The 
United States and eastern markets are 
also purchasing freely. Prices main- 
tained their former levels, as follows, on 
Jan. 26: at points in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, bran $21 and shorts 
$23 ton, in mixed cars with flour; interior 
British Columbia points, bran $25 and 





shorts $27; Pacific Coast points, })ran 
$26 and shorts $28. 


WHEAT 


This market has shown little char ze. 
Lack of business is attributed to mid- 
winter dullness. Offerings have been 
small, and demand for the high graces 
negligible. A little interest was taicn 
midweek in the lower grades, but bi si- 
ness did not amount to much. There jas 
been no inquiry for wheat in the n ar 
future positions, nor for opening of 
navigation. Exporters report a c n- 
tinued dullness, and the milling demiid 
has not amounted to much. Quotati ns 
for No. 1 northern, in store, Fort \ j!- 
liam: 


eo— Futures 
Cash May P 
CS ere $ .96% $1.00% $1.0" % 
SOM BE os cvccces -97 1.01% 1.0:°.% 
Gs BD os weoscce -96% 1.01% 1.0 
Ge EE bc 6ceeces -97 1.01% 1.( 
Ge EE 6 Sentenced 96% 1.01% 1.0 
Ga GE aadcunens 96% 1.01% 1.0° % 


Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg cv: 
tinue somewhat small, owing to contin : 
ance of extreme weather. Inspectios 
in the seven days ending Jan. 24 ave ’- 
aged 215 cars per day, compared wi.h 
213 for the previous seven days, and 3 :? 
for the corresponding period in 1923. 


OATMEAL 


There is a good demand for rolle«:| 
oats and oatmeal from domestic co: 
sumers, but the activity of the expo: 
demand continues to be the feature « 
this market. Quotations, Jan. 26: roll 
oats in 80-lb bags $2.40, and oatmeal i 
98-lb bags $3, delivered to the trade. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Trading has been limited in all coar 
grains. Only odd cars of oats have bee 
coming out, and little or no business wi 
done. The demand for cash barley ha 
been a little more active, but offerirg 
have been light, and trading restricte: 
on this account. Rye was without fea 
ture. Flaxseed has shown a slightly bet 
ter tone, with domestic crushing inter 
ests taking the odd cars offered, at price 
fractionally higher. Quotations, Jan. 26: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 40c bu 
barley, 625%c; rye, 66%c; flaxseed, 
$2.1656. 

NOTES 

R. R. Dobell, western manager Ogi! 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., returned t: 
Winnipeg, Jan. 24, from a trip to east 
ern Canada. 

James Stewart, Winnipeg, president 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. was in 
Toronto, Jan. 22, on a visit to the head 
office of his company. 

Canadian mills have never in any pre- 
vious milling year had as many inquiries 
from over-sea buyers for trading con- 
nections as have marked the past few 
months. Demand for Canadian flour is 
universal. 

An Edmonton dispatch states that 
Vulcan, Alta., is establishing a record 
for grain shipments. Up to date, this 
season, this point has shipped more than 


1,700,000 bus grain, of which 1,500,000 
were wheat. is is a record in southern 
Alberta. 


The annual convention of the Sas- 
katchewan Grain Growers’ Association 
was held at Moose Jaw during the week 
ending Jan. 26. Outstanding features of 
the convention were resolutions in favor 
of a central wheat selling agency for 
the three prairie provinces, another de- 
ciding on the association’s withdrawal 
from provincial politics, and one indors- 
ing the completion of the Hudson’s Bay 
Railway. George F. Edwards, of Mar- 
kinch, Sask., was elected president, de- 
feating J. A. Maharg, who had held this 
office for 12 years. 
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“Marketing the 1924 Crop” was the 
subject of an address given by Dr. Rob- 
ert Magill, secretary Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, before a convention of the 
Western Lumbermen’s Association, held 
in this city, Jan. 25. In the course of 
an appeal for diversified farming in 
western Canada, the speaker said: “No 
nation in the world can be built on wheat 
alone. Low priced wheat, with competi- 
tion from markets south and east, is 
no basis on which to erect the founda- 
tion of Canadian civilization.” 

One of the signs of the times is the 
lessening relative importance of the 
Britis market as an outlet for Cana- 
dian flour. Not so long ago such a de- 
velopment was unthinkable. Consider- 
ably more than half of all the flour ex- 
ported went to the United Kingdom, 
and a number of the larger milling com- 
panies confined their exports to that 
trade. This is all changed now, or 
changing. Continental Europe, Asia and 
even Africa are bulking more and more 
largely in the monthly “oven, and the 
islands of the seas are all adding their 
share to the swelling total. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


Business ruled very quiet on the ex- 
port -ide, during the week ending Jan. 
26, |ut was relatively brisk as regards 
domestic demand. Prices remain un- 
chanzed, as follows: first patents $6.20 
bbl, seconds $5.70, bakers $5.50, jute, 
ex-track, less 10e for cash. 

The supply of winter wheat flour con- 
tinved limited, with demand none too 
stroug. Car lots were selling at $4.75 
@485 bbl for good average quality, with 
sele-ted grades quoted up to $5, sec- 
ondiand jute, ex-track, and broken lots 
at %5.20@5.30, ex-store. In new cottons, 
sales were made at $5.45@5.55, ex-store. 

\ good demand for all lines of miil- 
feed was reported, especially bran, for 
which the call was very strong, and 
shorts, which were getting a boost duc 
to the big demand for bran. As much 
as $29@29.50 ton was paid for bran. 

Official quotations remained station- 
ary, with bran $28.25 ton, shorts $31.25, 
middlings $37.25, with bags, ex-track, 
less 25e for cash. 

rrade in rolled oats remained steady 
at $3.05 per 90-lb bag, delivered. White 
corn flour was quiet at $5.50@5.60 bbl, 
jute, delivered. 


LAKE OF THE WOODS BANQUET 


In an atmosphere of the most con- 
genial good fellowship, the members of 
lake of the Woods Milling Co. Ltd., 
Iimployees’ Club, Montreal, and invited 
guests, held their annual banquet in the 
Mount Royal Hotel, on Jan. 19. 

After a sumptuous menu had been 
adequately disposed of, the toast of “The 
King,” proposed by the chair, opened 
the list, and was followed by that of 
“The Company,” proposed by J. E. An- 
derson, of Toronto. This was responded 
to by General F. S. Meighen, president 
of the company. 

“Our Guests” was proposed by W. W. 
Hutchison, vice president and general 
manager, to which responses were made 
by T. J. Cherry, representing the west- 
ern guests, and J. A. Oborne, of Ot- 
tawa, representing those from eastern 
Canada. 

An address touching on points of in- 
terest in the milling business was deliv- 
ered by H. Cornish, general superin- 
tendent of mills, and a vote of thanks, 
moved by George R. Macgregor, was 
carried by applause. 

Not the least interesting feature of 
the event was the artistic and amusing, 
while at the same time topical, decora- 
tion of the menu card, which bore on the 
front page a series of sketches illustrat- 
ing “Ye jovial husbandman,” “Ye hon- 
est Miller,” “Ye Temperamental Gro- 
cer,” “Ye helpless Public,” etc. 

Out-of-town guests at the function: 
J. E. Anderson, E. V. Haines, P. G. 
Robertson, Toronto; G. H. Booth, W. A. 
Hastings, J. Howe, T. H. Newell, Win- 
nipeg; H. Cornish, T. J. Cherry, Keewa- 
tin; J. C. Middleton, L. G. Sage, Lon- 
don; W. D. McCormick, J. A. Oborne, 
Ottawa; G. A. Munro, Truro; C. H. 
Mei P la Prairie; G. Preston, 
M er Hat; H. G. Weekes, St. John, 


A. E. Perks. 
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VANCOUVER 


January flour sales in British Colum- 
bia show a marked improvement over 
December business. Statistics reveal the 
fact that, for many years past, flour 
purchases in early January have proved 
profitable to the buyers and, in antici- 
pation of higher prices, the trade gener- 
ally has been in a buying mood. Imme- 
diate and future deliveries are being 
contracted for. Makers who underesti- 
mated their requirements when contract- 
ing in the fall are again arranging for 
future supplies. 

The export flour business is particu- 
larly dull. Japan has not been interest- 
ed in flour since the present tariff be- 
came effective, and China, which has 
been a very good customer for Canadian 
flour, has now called off for the Chinese 
New Year’s holidays, and is not expect- 
ed to re-enter the market until well on 
in February. 

Flour business with the United King- 
dom is impossible for the time being, 


enced in establishing satisfactory credits, 
but notwithstanding the serious problems 
of exchange and credits, some business 
has been worked. 


COARSE GRAINS 

There has been a further advance in 
the price of oats in British Columbia. 
Extra No. 1 feeds and No. 3 Canadian 
western oats were selling at $26.50@27 
ton, basis Vancouver, and No. 1 feed 
at $1 less. Dealers who were heavy buy- 
ers before the advance are pretty well 
supplied, and buying has not been neces- 
sary except in small quantities. 

No. 3 Canadian western barley was 
quoted at $29.50 ton, and No. 4 at $28 
@28.50. Demand was very light. 

American No. 3 yellow corn was firm 
at $383@33.25 ton, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver, 
United States funds, with only odd cars 
changing hands. 


MILLFEED 


Prices on bran and shorts were $26 
and $28 ton, basis Vancouver freight, 





Other countries . 


the former price. 


jobber and baker. 





New Subscription Rate 


Effective February 1, 1924, the 
subscription rates of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


will be as follows: 


United States, Canada and Cuba $2 per year 


Special Bakery Issues Only . 


The standards of The Northwestern Miller in 
quality, size and service will in no respect be lowered. 
The purpose of its publishers is to give its readers 
a better paper than ever before, at less than half 


The best service to the entire trade is possible 
only by making ‘The Northwestern Miller available 
to every miller, grain dealer, flour distributor, 


Every reader who has valued The Northwest- 
ern Miller at the former price knows some other 
member of the trade who cannot afford to get along 
without it at the two dollar rate. 
scriber means better service to all. 


$4 per year 
$1 per year 


Each new sub- 








principally due to high ocean freight 
rates and the present low rate of ex- 
change. 


WHEAT 


No. 1 northern for prompt shipment 
to Vancouver was quoted at Winnipeg 
May price on Jan. 2. Basis No. 1 
northern was %c bu less than straight 
No. 1 northern. These high premiums 
were attracting wheat from as far east 
as Saskatoon, and liberal supplies of the 
higher grades were offered freely. The 
difficulty in making shipments from the 
prairies, due to car shortage and also 
the permit system used by the railways 
governing shipments to Vancouver, are 
responsible to a great extent for the 
present high premiums which exporters 
are obli to pay. 

Late February and all March ship- 
ment No. 1 northern was quoted at % 
@l1c bu under Winnipeg May. 

New export sales are very scarce. 
Oriental buyers have backed away from 
Canadian wheat on account of the high 
price asked in comparison with Ameri- 
can offerings. United Kingdom cables 
are approximately 3c bu out of line 
with values here, and the only ray of 
sunshine in the foreign field comes from 
the Continent. Continental sales are 
limited, owing to the difficulty experi- 


but list prices were not being maintained 
and these feeds were offering in straight 
cars at $1 under the list and in mixed 
cars with flour at $2 under. Demand 
was not quite equal to the supply, and 
easier prices are anticipated. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


February parcel freight to the United 
Kingdom is held at 40s and charters at 
41s 3d. All available liner space is 
booked, and odd lots of resale space are 
offering, but are not finding ready buy- 
ers. March space is offering at 38s 9d, 
but shippers’ ideas are 2s 6d@3s under 
this rate. April and May space is offer- 
ing at 35s, and ship agents are becoming 
anxious about cargo for these months. 
There has been a distinct falling off in 
the demand for oriental space, and can- 
cellations of freight contracts are fre- 
quent. Large quantities of space were 
booked in anticipation of wheat and flour 
business which has failed to materialize, 
and resale space is offering at less than 
the conference rate. 


NOTES 


James A. Robb, manager Globe Grain 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is spending a few 
weeks in Vancouver. The Globe com- 
pany has made extensive use of the 
western route this year, and Mr. Robb is 
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enthusiastic over the prospects of Van- 
couver, which he predicts will within a 
very short time become one of the big- 
gest grain centers in the world. 

R. K. Crow, of the Mitsubishi Shoji 
Kaisha Co., Ltd., oriental flour and grain 
buyer of Seattle and Tokyo, was a re- 
cent visitor in Vancouver. Others in- 
cluded J. K. Cummings, Cummings 
Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta., M. Grat- 
ton, of James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., 
Montreal, and P. Q. D. MacEacheon, 
MacEacheon Milling Co., Wetaskiwin, 
Alta. 

H. M. Cameron. 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks have 
been registered with the Patent Office 
as follows: O. R. Pieper & Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., wheat pancake and buckwheat 
flours; Vitamin Milling Co. Los An- 
geles, wheat flour; Ward Baking Co., 
New York, bread. 

A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York, 
have registered five labels covering dif- 
ferent brands of macaroni, spaghetti, 
and noodles; the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, five labels, including Gold 
Medal cake flour, Gold Medal buckwheat, 
corn and wheat pancake flour, Gold 
Medal purified bran, Gold Medal pan- 
cake flour, Gold Medal quick cooking 
oats. 

Cuaries C. Hart. 





Average Export Prices 





Monthly average export prices of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn shipped from the 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 

1923— Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
December .... $5.09 $1.11 $ .85 
November .... 6.17 1.10 1.01 
October ...... 5.17 1.11 1.01 
September .... 56.03 1.12 -95 
August ..... 5.15 1.09 .99 
GUT cecccecves 5.50 1,18 .99 
MED ceccdcres 5.65 1.24 -95 
eee 5.74 1.24 .90 
P SPrerrire 5.76 1.35 87 
PEE. occ neaee 5.72 1.30 85 
February ..... 5.70 1.27 85 
January ...... 5.75 . 1,28 82 

922— 
December .... 5.60 1.24 80 
November .... 5.47 1.23 81 
October ...... 5.27 1.18 .78 
September .... 5.47 1.17 -71 
August ....... 6.85 1, 2¢ -71 
5.90 1.31 .78 
6.18 1.30 ove 
6.07 1.39 -71 
6.05 1.37 -70 
5.82 1.36 .70 
February ..... 5.35 1.25 -64 
January ...... 5.50 1.21 -63 
1921— 
December .... 5.57 1.21 64 
November .... 6.00 1.18 -61 
October ...... 6.27 1.30 .60 
September .... 6.55 1.34 .60 
BUNGE cccesse 6.60 1.40 .64 
a éhesenwes 7.05 1.50 A 
DE 6200800006 7.15 1.58 -74 
0 Pee 7.04 1.60 .76 
Sree 7.00 1.67 oe 
March ........ 7.43 1.92 .88 
February ..... 8.37 2.00 85 
January ...... 8.90 2.13 .96 
1920— 
December .... 10.70 2.37 1.09 
November .... 11.50 2.60 1.22 
October ...... 11.55 2.77 1,33 
September .... 12.23 2.90 1.55 
CO ae 12.15 2.90 1.75 
EE o00.0:9.0 00.0: 11.05 2.96 1.81 
EE sawed 6a 11.42 2.92 1.96 
oS 10.00 2.80 1.90 
DE wesureces 11.15 2.55 1.70 
DEL 0.9 o-0-20. 080 11.35 2.39 1.60 
February ..... 11.15 2.43 1.55 
SGRGRIT ...60> 11,18 2.43 1.47 
1919— 
December .... 10.88 2.42 1,50 
November .... 10.95 2.37 1.52 
October ...... 11.00 2.42 1.58 
September .. 11,00 2.40 1.78 
BE bic ces 11.05 2.43 1.75 
EP 11.08 2.40 1.95 
SE Seevevees 11.05 2.10 1.81 
0 Serre rr 11,20 2.48 1.78 
MT 4:00:46 0:62 11.30 2.35 1.70 
Pr ore 11,15 2.35 1.55 
February ..... 11.30 2.40 1.57 
SORMERT cécess 10.90 2.47 1,53 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, in the calendar years 
1923, 1922, 1921 and 1920, and by fiscal 
years ended June 30: 


Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 


ROSS? ccc ccces $5.40 $1.18 $ .&7 
iS)? pee 5.68 1.25 -70 
pee 7.00 1.54 72 
BORE? 6 cc cnccves 11.30 2.73 1.48 
5.64 1.24 -80 
6.16 1.34 -65 
9.55 2.35 89 
11.11 2.50 1.65 
11.08 2.37 1.60 
11.19 2.36 1.83 
7.80 1.98 1,12 
5.69 1.24 -80 
5.86 1,28 80 
4.60 95 74 
4.66 -97 58 
4.63 -94 72 
4.87 -92 56 
5.26 1.02 69 
4.86 1.01 70 
4.60 -99 64 





*Calendar yea rs. 
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FLOUR MILLING IN LATVIA 


Consular Report States That Preferential 
Tariff Benefits Local Industry by Shut- 
ting Out Low Grade Imports 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—An American 
consular report from Riga states that 
under the provisions of the present Lat- 
vian import tariff the differential between 








wheat grain and flour is so unfavorable’ 


that only choicest brands of American 
and Canadian flour find a market. In 
practice the import duty on flour is 100 
per cent for the best brands; according- 
ly, wheat grain is imported and milled. 
This tariff, which became effective in 
June, 1922, fixes the import duty on 
wheat at 6 gold centimes per kilogram 
(1.2c), while the duty on wheat flour is 
36 gold centimes per kilogram (7.2c). 
Due to this tariff, wheat, which was im- 
ported a few years ago in negligible 
quantities, is arriving in increasing 
amounts. 

The quantity of wheat flour imported 
in 1922 was 9,427,276 kilograms, valued 
at $762,747, while that of wheat reached 
10,375,309 kilograms, representing a 
value of $611,192. The present tariff is 
now under revision, but it is improbable 
that the large difference between the 
rates on grain and flour will be reduced. 
Millers are reported to be making very 
great profits under the present system, 
and it may well be_that, if the present 
tariff is confirmed, there will be a fur- 
ther development of the industry. 

The uncertainty as to whether the dif- 
ferntial will be reduced in order to per- 
mit the entry of the cheaper grades of 
flour seems to act as a deterrent at this 
time. Latvian manufacturers are un- 
able, the report says, to produce flour of 
a quality as good as the American “pat- 
ent” brand, but do manufacture a qual- 
ity nearly equal to our cheaper grades. 
Inasmuch as the tariff is levied irrespec- 
tive of quality, the cheaper American 
flour cannot compete. 

In official Latvian government statis- 
tics milling machinery is classified as in- 
dustrial machinery, and it is not possible 
to procure an official statement as to 
what proportion the former category 
bears to the latter; however, information 
gathered from the principal importers 
of milling machinery indicate that during 
1922 and up to December, 1923, the total 
value of the imports of such machinery 
amounted to approximately 7,000,000 
Lettish rubles, of $28,000. 

The firm of Kirsner & Meyer installed 
during that period three new plants in 
Riga and Libau, and imported during 
the same time some 80 of the larger mill- 
ing machines. The value is stated to be 
4,500,000 Lettish rubles, or $18,000, Other 
Latvian dealers imported considerably 
less, milling machines being handled by 
them more or less as a side line. All of 
the machinery imported was of German 
and Swiss make. 

Flour and feed milling machinery is 
classified under article 167, section Lb of 
the Latvian import tariff, which pre- 
scribes a rate of 4 gold centimes per 
kilogram, or 44 of one cent. Under the 
regulations of the present tariff no coun- 
try enjoys specific preference. How- 
ever, the new tariff, which may become 
effective in the first half of 1924, pro- 
vides for an “ordinary” rate to be levied 
on products shipped from _ countries 
which have not concluded trade treaties 
with Latvia, and for a preferential rate 
for countries which may have already 
concluded a commercial treaty or with 
which negotiations to that end are in 
progress. 

The Latvian people, the report asserts, 
are not prejudiced against the products 
of any particular country. American 
agricultural machinery is highly esteemed 
in Latvia, and it is quite probable that 
such esteem would operate to favor ma- 
chinery of other classes. 

Grinding in the cities is done princi- 
pally in mills operated by steam, while 
in the rural districts most of the flour 
is ground by means of windmills. The 
mills in Latvian cities are operated by 
steam engines of about 20 to 200 h-p. 
Most steam mills in the rural districts 
have engines developing from 20 to 40 
h-p, while the windmills are of a rather 
primitive construction, often built by the 
village carpenter and blacksmith. These 
windmills develop from 5 to 10 h-p, ac- 











cording to their size and the strength 
of wind. 

Stock feed grinding is done by many 
mills. While statements emanating from 
influential leaders would indicate that 
hopes are entertained to develop Latvia 
as a Stock raising country, it is probable 
that the farmers are not yet prepared 
to undertake grain feeding to any ap- 
preciable extent. 

The largest flour mills in Latvia in- 
clude the following: Behrend, Libau, 450 
h-p; Fr. Stein, Riga, 310; A Levitas, 
Riga, 200; Eulenberg Dzirnava, Mitau, 
200; A. M. Rank, Riga, 110; Alperovicz, 
Libau, 75; O. Hopshovitz, Bauake, 75; 
Lapsevski, Talsen, 65; Mukomol Co., 
Riga, 60; Pilsetas Dzirnava, Mitua, 60; 
H. & B. Becker, Riga, 48; J. Behr, Tuc- 
kum, 20; H. Boettcher, Spirges, 16. 

The daily output of the three largest 
flour mills at Riga is estimated to be 
about 20 tons, although they are capable 
of milling up to 30. The total number 
of all kinds of mills in Latvia is report- 
ed to be 655. The machinery of the larg- 
er mills operated by steam is in most 
cases of German make, while the small 
windmills are of local construction, 

“As this country suffered badly during 
the war and subsequent revolution,” says 
the report, “merchants and manufactur- 
ers require in most instances credit 
terms, and it is difficult to sell machinery 
in this market on a cash basis. The 
competition of German manufacturers 
has become less keen, due to financial 
conditions now prevailing in that coun- 
try, and it appears that British, Dutch 
and Scandinavian firms are gaining a 
stronger foothold in this market, prin- 
cipally because many of them apparently 
grant easy terms of payment. It is 
reported that a six months’ credit against 
bank guaranty, or bills of exchange in- 
dorsed by a reliable bank, have proved 
to be the basis of credit terms.” 

Latvia’s wheat crop in 1922 amounted 
to 977,383 bus. This was ground in do- 
mestic mills and consumed locally, as 
Latvia exports no flour. The farmers 
and working classes in the cities use un- 
bolted wheat and rye flour, and to a 
considerable extent potato flour. 


Cuartes C. Harr. 





INDIANA’S CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


Evansvitte, Inp.— Twelve hundred 
wheat growers from 10 southern Indiana 
counties came to Evansville, Jan. 22, to 
hear Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, urge 
co-operative marketing in a speech de- 
livered at Evans Hall. The former gov- 
ernor spoke for more than an hour re- 
garding this revolutionary phase of in- 
dustrial life in the United States—the 
awakening of the farmer to his impor- 
tance in the community of interest in the 
nation, and his right to undertake unity 
of action in his own behalf just as the 
manufacturer, the merchant and the 
working man have been doing in the past. 
The plan offered the farmer by the In- 
diana farm bureau in creating market- 
ing associations is based upon six prin- 
ciples. Briefly stated, they are: 

Organization on the basis of com- 
modity, thus making the association a 
purely business enterprise solely for the 
purpose of marketing wheat. 

A community of interest secured 
through a membership comprising wheat 
growers only, creating democratic con- 
trol of the policies of the organization 
through an equitable representation of 
all districts on the board of directors. 

A principle of pooling whereby each 
producer shares the proceeds from his 
wheat in exact accordance with his grade, 
quality and quantity. 

A long time legally enforceable con- 
tract covering all the crop each member 
produces and providing means to pre- 
vent withholding wheat from the pool. 

Organization on a large scale or not 
at all. 

Provision for the employment of ex- 
perts who shall standardize and sell 
wheat for the members’ benefit, and who 
shall work with the farmer instead of 
against him in the markets of the world. 

After calling attention to the disparity 
between what the farmer pays for what 
he needs and the cost of his production 
and the price he gets for it, Mr. Lowden 
drew a parallel between the steel pro- 
ducer and the wheat farmer. The steel 
producer, he said, did not depend upon 
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a foreign market for his customer, but 
if there was overproduction he sold this 
surplus for what he could get for it. 
This was called “dumping.” The steel 
plan was open to the farmer if he de- 
sired to take advantage of it. Just now 
the price of wheat to the American 
farmer was based upon the “dumping” 
process without the benefit of organiza- 
tion for the home market as in the steel 
industry. No satisfactory answer had 
been given why wheat and steel should 
thus carry on in separate channels as 
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regards marketing. The law of supply 
and demand covered’ business inexorably, 
and for this reason the question of sup- 
ply was the foremost in the farmer’s life. 

A campaign for membership in the 
Evansville district will begin immediate- 
ly. C. S. Masterson, associated with the 
state bureau, will have charge of oryani- 


zation. 
be held. 


will be completed by Feb. 8, and 


It is expected that the 


contract signing will begin then. 
W. W. Ross. 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Dec. 1, 1922, to Noy 
as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign 
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1922, with countries of destination, 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 

To— Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. 
Azores, Madeira .. ee 1 se oe 6 
Belgium ......... 3 5 1 ee os 
TOOT, cccccccce 13 12 29 23 17 
Esthonia ......... 5 2 7 6 4 
Pimiand .ccccscece 59 43 98 58 83 
PFARCO .cc. se ccece us ee 1 3 1 
Germany ......... 142 70 58 50 82 
Gibraltar ......... 1 1 2 ee 1 
Greece ...eessceee 64 71 9 50 23 
Ttaly cecccccceses 7 1 1 1 1 
Iceland, etc. ..... oe ee 1 ee ee 
Jugo-Slavia, ete. .. os 3 os ee 2 
Latvia ........ ee 7 ° 51 108 35 
Malta, etc. 4 2 5 2 2 
Netherlands 120 76 64 60 67 
Norway ......s++- 24 os 35 8 10 
Poland, Danzig ... 3 2 17 26 37 
Russia in Europe.. 13 1 ee ee ee 
DONOR sccccecces 14 3 11 9 7 
Turkey in Europe. 81 43 25 4 9 
Ukraine .......+.+ 34 oe ee 
United Kitngdom.. 304 155 181 84 136 
Other Europe .... 2 2 1 1 1 
CamaGa .ccccsece es 4 7 4 5 6 
British Honduras. 6 2 2 2 2 
Costa Rica 10 6 7 5 7 
Guatemala .. 7 7 8 9 11 
Honduras ... 6 5 6 6 6 
Nicaragua 4 8 5 9 3 
PABRMA 2occccces 6 7 13 6 3 
BORVORET occ vccces 12 14 9 6 10 
BMeRICO .cccccccces 26 45 28 39 31 
CE enccecveecee 116 86 82 115 82 
TERRE cccccessecce 29 16 28 35 38 
Barbados ........ 1 1 oe 2 1 
Jamaica ..-..eece 11 12 11 13 14 
Trinidad and To- 

WD sccaveccs 2 _ o* 1 2 
Other B. W. Indies 5 3 4 3 3 
Dominican Rep. .. 15 7 9 6 q 
Dutch West Indies. 2 1 2 1 2 
French W. Indies. 9 6 11 13 11 
Virgin Islands - 2 2 2 2 3 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador se 4 1 ee ee 
WPOSED .cccccceces 34 27 58 61 31 
WOGIGER.. ce cccccs 10 3 6 5 4 
Bolivia ..ccscccee 1 4 1 4 9 
Colombia ........ 5 4 4 5 3 
WOURGSE .ccccccce 6 6 6 6 9 
| 5 1 és 8 4 
PEW 26s decevcveee 7 11 3 7 & 
Sn se.eteuevaces ee 9 e* 10 2 
CREB coceccccccce 95 172 243 254 83 
Hongkong ....... 47 73 52 133 27 
EN 200 600sc04e0 14 1 27 34 57 
Kwantung ....... 13 5 41 39 37 
Philippine Islands. 54 49 Te 49 49 
Russia in Asia.... oe ee 33 es se 
Far Eastern Rep.. oie _ és 2 2 
Palestine and Syria 9 10 8 3 3 
British W. Africa. 7 9 14 8 13 
BFR cc cccccccce 30 30 46 24 35 
Morocco ......ee% 8 6 11 “* 7 
Spanish Africa ... 11 2 3 4 1 
Canary Islands ... ‘ 1 1 1 2 
Algeria and Tunis. ee se és o« 
Chosen ...... e ee 5 
Australia ........ o8 os es 
French Oceania .. 2 2 2 1 2 
British So. Africa. 1 1 2 1 3 
Portuguese Africa. i“ 2 1 4 
EABGTER ccccccccce os os 1 ee es 
Other countries ... 1 1 4 e 1 

Tetals. .cccece 1,500 1,161 1,379 1,430 1,167 
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Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months, as officially reported, in bar 


rels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


806 884 1,273 1,568 2,092 1,778 16,02 








1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 191 
January ...... 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,133 1,618 1,758 1,04 
February ..... 1,379 1,255 1,019 1,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 1,464 79 
BEE. ecseesee 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 1,687 76 
ae 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,294 1,429 7 
a Jeswwek es 983 1,089 1,266 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 1,340 90 
DUO. wvedcevcs 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 900 85 
SE cnccricce 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 . 2,429 747 + #=1,353 830 83: 
BREE sevcess 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 875 701 
September .... 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 «61,015 1,086 1,003 1,22? 
October ....... 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 + #=1,357 835 1,246 1,341 
November 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 1,254 1,485 
December ..... 1,789 1,500 1,014 962 1,313 1,879 2,405 937 1,732 1,833 
Totals .... 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 165,681 12,769 
Exports of wheat from the United States, by months, as officially reported, in bushels of 
60 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
January ...... 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 24,088 4,985 
February ..... 5,991 5,602 19,326 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 24,429 3,947 
ee 4,291 7,645 14,599 6,939 10,208 1,688 7,885 17,294 20,535 3,457 
AMPEG ccccvecss 4,943 4,857 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 22,757 3,066 
rece 9,973 9,366 25,032 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,570 14,182 1,645 
Ge secrccces 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,810 5,905 9,396 7,395 
GE sc ecsccovs 8,843 14,953 24,842 23,838 65,834 225 466,059 7,326 7,819 26,158 
August ....... 14,198 33,703 68,537 27,570 12,941 15,120 65,170 11,602 16,725 24,080 
September .... 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,300 25,763 
October ....... 9,239 18,282 18,362 35,803 13,687 21,319 65,415 11,966 17,897 19,532 
November ..... 4,148 10,577 13,846 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 12,499 19,182 
December ..... 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,896 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 28,876 
Totals .... 98,524 164,692 280,058 218,280 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,830 178,862 
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A MILL AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Wayne G. MarrIn, JR. 


Flour mills are usually owned by com- 
anies, corporations, partnerships, indi- 
yiduals, co-operative associations, gov- 
ernments. In fact nearly all forms of 
capital management have been interest- 
ed in the milling industry at some time 
or other. But to the Wilson Milling Co., 
Wilson, Ark. is attributed a_ place 
unique in the ownership of mills, not 
because it is possessed by one man, R. E. 
Lee Wilson, but because it is an integral 
part of a strictly “one-man town” of 
approximately 2,000 population in which 
everything, with the exception of the 
postofice and the Frisco railroad, is 
owned vy Mr. Wilson. 

Wilson is not a scattering country vil- 
lage of a few cottages and a general 
store. but a modern, up-to-date, Ameri- 
can town, possessing all the conveniences 
to be found in any community of like 
population, and several industries which 
would be gladly welcomed in an aggres- 


sive town many times the size of Wilson, _ 


and they all belong to Mr. Wilson. 

In his youth Mr. Wilson, who is now 
61 years of age, inherited what was then 
termed a fortune, but this was prac- 
tically all used up in experimental work 
of -arious kinds and he soon found 
himse!f possessed only of a one-horse 
saw mill, which he operated when he 
had the necessary money with which to 
buy logs. As this business began to 
prosper, a quarter of a century ago, 
Mr. Wilson started to buy up land, 
which he has continued to do until today 
his tract of over 40,000 acres is the 
larvest individually owned cotton plan- 
tation in the world, and it is from these 
holdings that he has developed the town 
of Wilson, in which is located his flour 
mill. 

‘The erection of this mill was the di- 
rect result of the invasion of the boll 
weevil into northeastern Arkansas three 
years ago, when every cotton grower in 
the fertile Mississippi River delta was 
wondering how this most dreaded of all 
insect pests could be overcome. Mr. Wil- 
son decided that the best way to beat 
the boll weevil was to grow something 
the pest did not eat, and his conclusion 
was that with large, level, fertile fields, 
free of stumps, wheat was the logical 
crop to substitute. It could be handled 
by machinery and would require a mini- 
mum amount of human labor, as well 
as allowing a second crop of some kind 
to be grown on the land after harvest, 
which occurs rather early in the summer 
in Arkansas. 

Deciding that wheat should be grown, 
Mr. Wilson called in his 18 subman- 
agers, for that is the number of sec- 
tions into which his huge plantation has 
been divided, and informed them of his 
decision, with instructions to prepare 
the land for the crop. The general 


manager was sent to the wheat belt to 
purchase seed sufficient to plant 1,500 
acres. The question then arose as to 
where and how the crop could be mar- 
keted after it was produced, so far from 
the principal wheat buying centers. 
Turning to his secretary at the conclu- 
sion of a conference regarding this 
problem, Mr. Wilson said, “get me the 
cost of erecting a flour mill; and since 
we are leading the state in the produc- 
tion of corn, we may as well include ma- 
chinery for making corn meal.” Upon 
being informed later that a complete 
plant, erected in a fireproof concrete and 
steel building, would cost approximately 
$120,000, he ordered the plans drawn and 
the contract was placed with the Nordyke 
& Marmon Co. The building was erected 
and machinery installed in time to mill 
the 1922 crop. 

The 1,500 acres of wheat grown on this 
plantation furnish but a small part of 
the grain milled at Wilson, however, the 
bulk of it coming from neighboring 
states. This unit of the Wilson interests 
is known as the Wilson Milling Co., and 
is operated under the management of 
H. H. Thompson, who also has charge 
of the ice and light plant in the town. 

















Hauling Wheat from a Wilson Plantation to the Wilson Mill 


acres surrounding the place, all of which 
belong to this one individual. As far 
as the town is concerned, Mr. Wilson, as 
previously stated, owns everything in it 
except the postoffice and the depot, and, 
as some one has remarked, he has his 
name on the latter. There is only one 























Harvesting Wheat Yielding 30 Bus to the Acre on a Wilson Plantation 


The mill is thoroughly modern in every 
respect, is electrically driven and has a 
daily capacity in excess of 300 bbls of 
flour and meal. 

While the flour mill is the most con- 
spicuous building in the town, yet there 
are many other things of interest, not 
only in Wilson but in the thousands of 





Daylight Plant of the Wilson Milling Co. 





public official in the town other than Mr. 
Wilson, and that is the postmaster. Mr. 
Wilson serves as his own mayor and all 
the other necessary officers of a thriving 
young American community. There is 
no police force in Wilson, but there is a 
code of unwritten laws which are never 
broken. There is no reason for an idle 
man in the town, and vagrants are im- 
possible. 

Indeed, among the many assets of the 
town is its utter lack of undesirable citi- 
zens. If any one does not fit in properly 
and prove to be the type of citizen de- 
sired for Wilson, the owner of the town 
simply gives notice to vacate, and as 
there is no other property holder from 
whom to rent or buy, the only thing to 
do is to leave town. During work hours 
the streets of Wilson are as void of 
men as in a deserted village, as every 
one has a certain task to do, and it is 
always done. Because of its peculiar 
advantages the place is a remarkable 


- home town, orfering excellent environ- 


ments, educational facilities and an op- 
portunity to save money. 

The land held by Mr. Wilson is divid- 
ed into 18 plantations, which produced 
approximately 6,500 bales of cotton in 
1923 on 8,000 acres. There were 6,900 
acres planted in corn and 800 acres in 
alfalfa, in addition to the 1,500 acres of 
wheat. Because of the immensity of this 
land tract, extending 27 miles one way, 
eight miles another and then wandering 
along the bank of the Mississippi Riv- 
er, Mr. Wilson employs an agricultural 
expert and operates his own experiment 
station. Over all this land is placed one 
general plantation manager, who has su- 
pervision over the 18 submanagers. Ap- 
proximately 500 negroes are employed 





on these plantations, and when they are 
not engaged in the production of a crop 
they are clearing off the land, cutting 
timber or logging. 

Probably the biggest industry in Wil- 
son is the saw mill, representing an in- 
vestment of $250,000 and serving the 
thousands of acres of virgin timber land 
owned by Mr. Wilson. The mill has an 
average annual production of $600,000 
worth of lumber, and manufactured 
hardwoods from this industry are shipped 
all over the world. The mill is served 
by three locomotives for logging pur- 
poses, and, incidentally, Mr. Wilson op- 
erates his own railroad, known as the 
Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern, which 


connects Wilson with Jonesboro and 
Blytheville, Ark. 
Among other business enterprises 


which Mr, Wilson operates in his town 
are to be found the following: a box fac- 
tory which represents an investment of 
$125,000, and has an average annual pro- 
duction of boxes and crates worth $400,- 
000; a large gin, originally. costing $40,- 
000 and having a capacity of 90 bales of 
cotton daily; a modern ice plant, the in- 
stallation of which cost $45,000; the 
Bank of Wilson, with a capital of $25,- 
000 and a surplus of nearly $35,000; an 
up-to-date department store, carrying a 
stock of goods the value of which is 
placed at $150,000; and in addition a 
drug store, barber shop, meat market, 
garage, filling station, blacksmith shop, 
hotel and café and two churches. The 
town also has its own water works and 
electric light and power plant. The Wil- 
son Pedigreed Seed Co., another one of 
his companies, handles from $50,000 to 
$100,000 worth of cotton planting seed 
annually. 

Although the town seems to be com- 
plete in itself now, as indeed it is, Mr. 
Wilson is not yet satisfied, and it is 
understood that he has a plan in mind 
for the construction of a § ,000 com- 
munity center edifice with a park in 
front, the group of three buildings to 
include a hotel, department store, club 
rooms and his executive offices. It is 
also said that he proposes to spend 
$1,000,000 for the erection of a cotton 
mill, which will take care not only of his 
own production but also that of other 
Arkansas cotton centers. The carrying 
out of these plans would necessitate the 
construction of approximately 100 new 
residences, although there are now nearly 
250 houses in the town. ; 

Mr. Wilson devotes considerable time 
and attention to the educational facili- 
ties of his town, which has one of the 
finest and best equipped schools in the 
state. It cost $200,000, of which Mr. 
Wilson gave $75,000, and is modern in 
every detail, being equipped with a 
vapor system of heating, gymnasium, 
shower baths, swimming pool, cafeteria, 
auditorium, modern kitchens, labora- 
tories, roof garden, play grounds and a 
ball park. He has also provided the town 
with a community center building, which 
the citizens use for many and varied 
purposes. 

The annual payroll which Mr. Wilson 
meets is about $300,000. In approximate 
figures the Wilson industries and planta- 
tions, not including the railroad, yield 
$2,000,000 annually. The cotton brings a 
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return of about $750,000; hardwood lum- 
ber, $600,000; boxes, $400,000; flour, 
mixed feed and meal, $150,000; ice, $25,- 
000.’ The department store also yields a 
very satisfactory income. 

Every industry and each of the 18 
plantations owned by Mr. Wilson is op- 
erated on a conclusive and systematic 
accounting system, each trading with 
the other, but the accounts being kept 
entirely separate. That is, each subman- 
ager of a plantation will buy his food, 
feedingstuffs, implements, and in fact all 
of his supplies, from the Wilson stores 
or mills. Adequate operating capital 
will be borrowed from the Bank of Wil- 
son and a fair rate of interest will be 
paid on it. He will rent his home from 
Mr. Wilson, and buy all the necessities 
of life from him, paying an ap 
profit on everything he buys. Each sub- 
manager keeps a set of books, and at 
the close of the year he makes a settle- 
ment with all of the other Wilson inter- 
ests, and the year’s business is over. 

Such is the little town of Wilson, Ark. 
Its owner is now a millionaire several 
times over, but his interests are still in 
his land and his town. Whatever is nec- 
essary for their prosperity is always un- 
dertaken, as pon in the suddenness 
with which the Wilson Milling Co. came 
into being. But his plantations were 
raising wheat to be ground, and the only 
thing to do was to build a mill to grind 
it, with the result that today this one- 
man town in Arkansas has one of the 
finest and most modern mills in the 
state, operated as a part of this re- 
markable institution which embraces so 
many and so varied industries. 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 

Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 


r— 000's omitted———,, Per ct. 
1923— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
December .... 1,789 4,941 62 
November .... 1,778 4,148 67 
October ...... 2,092 9,239 51 
September .... 1,568 15,408 31 
August ....... 1,273 14,198 29 
TOF ccvcseces 884 8,843 31 
PURO ccccceccs 806 9,252 28 
MAY wc.ccccce 933 9,973 31 
BOOM cccccces 1,167 4,943 52 
March ....... 1,430 4,291 60 
February ..... 1,379 5,991 51 
JORUATY ..-... 1,161 7,296 42 
1922— 
December .... 1,500 9,676 41 
November .... 1,556 10,577 40 
October ...... 1,510 18,282 27 
September .... 1,301 25,987 18 
August ....... 1,169 33,703 14 
Gs éuvens oe 921 14,953 22 
TURE ccccccecs 932 14,006 23 
i Fee 1,089 9,366 34 
OO Sere 1,198 4,857 53 
March ....... 1,495 7,645 47 
February ..... 1,203 5,576 49 
January ...... 1,099 10,038 32 
1921— 
December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,846 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,362 28 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
pO 1,873 58,537 13 
SOIT secsecess 1,238 24,842 19 
BUMO cccceosve 1,546 25,235 22 
ee 1,265 25,032 18 
APPT ..ccccees 1,591 17,641 29 
OE ES 1,370 14,599 30 
February ..... 1,024 18,469 20 
January ...... 1,280 21,345 21 
By fiscal years— 
1922-23........ 14,883 154,951 30 
| See 15,797 208,321 25 
1980-81... 2.00% 16,183 293,268 20 
1919-20........ 21,661 122,431 44 
BORSTG. cc cces 24,190 178,583 38 
Oo See 21,880 34,119 74 
So 11,943 149,831 26 
tS) Seer 15,521 173,274 29 
Seo 16,183 259,643 22 
tt St eee 11,821 92,394 37 
| ee 11,395 91,603 36 
OO | eee 11,006 30,160 62 
SS) eee 10,129 23,729 66 
1909-10........ 9,041 46,680 47 
1908-09........ 10,521 66,923 44 
of. Saas 13,927 100,371 38 
1906-07........ 15,585 76,569 48 
y calendar years— 
rr 16,310 98,524 43 
Ms bon ea¥s one 15,025 164,692 29 
| See 16,801 280,058 20 
SEs oeseeevess 19,854 218,280 29 
3S 26,450 148,086 45 
| Ae 21,707 111,177 47 
BET es cccestsce 13,926 106,196 37 
ae 14,379 154,050 30 
| | Sere 15,681 205,830 26 
|! ees 12,769 173,862 25 
BE. cceccvecoes 12,278 99,609 36 
rr 10,622 61,655 44 
a Ser 11,258 32,669 65 
SK 6% bbe edece 8,370 24,257 61 
See 9,688 48,490 47 
1908 13,013 92,780 39 
ROOT. cc ccceaces 15,277 91,384 43 





The cultivation of rice in Italy ex- 
tends over an area of from 300,000 to 
325,000 acres. 
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WHEAT IN PRODUCERS’ HANDS 


As a result of considerable wonder- 
ment in the minds of grain dealers on 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, as 
to the quantity of wheat from the 1923 
crop still in the hands of producers in 
the southern Illinois soft winter wheat 
belt, the St. Louis office of The North- 
western Miller made a careful inquir 
among millers in the district soeatinandd, 
not only as to the amount of last year’s 
crop still on the farms, but also as to the 
percentage of this wheat that is accept- 
able for milling purposes, the acreage 
planted last fall compared to the pre- 
ceding year, and the condition of the 
crop now in the ground. 

Based on the estimates of 19 millers 
in the southern Illinois district, this ter- 
ritory, ranging from Alton to as far 
south as Murphysboro and Pinckney- 
ville, 31.25 per cent of the 1923 crop 
is still in the hands of producers. The 
lowest estimate was 15 per cent and the 
highest 58. Of this grain 66.84 per cent 
is considered as being acceptable milling 
wheat, estimates ranging from 10 to 100 
per cent. 

The acreage planted last fall, com- 
pared with the preceding year, is placed 
at 88.25 per cent, but in only two of 
the 19 estimates was it claimed to be 
100 per cent. The lowest estimate was 
75 per cent. Very few of the millers 
placed any definite estimate on the con- 
dition of the crop, although the average 
of those who did was 85.62 per cent. 
Many stated that the crop is in good 
condition, but very unfavorable weather 
has prevailed since Jan. 1. Several hard 
freezes with the temperature going be- 
low zero, have occurred, while the crop 
was unprotected by any snow covering. 
It is evident that some damage has been 
done, but the extent cannot be deter- 
mined until a period of growing weather 
comes. 


ST. LOUIS 


Little activity prevailed in the local 
flour market during the past week, and 
no disturbances occurred to mar _ the 
peaceful atmosphere. Demand has been 
almost entirely limited to the regular 
trade of the mills, and new business has 
been particularly difficult to develop. 

Soft wheat mills located at interior 
points in the St. Louis territory, how- 
ever, state that business with the south- 
ern trade is going along quite satisfac- 
torily. Buyers in the South stocked up 
heavily at no time during the year, and 
are purchasing as their needs demand, 
which indicates a fair volume for this 
class of mills during the remainder of 
the present crop year. 

One very favorable situation, applying 
not only to the South but for the most 
part to all territories, is that ridicu- 
lously low quotations are heard of less 
frequently. There are, of course, some 
mills still willing to give their flour 
away, but this number is gradually being 
diminished, either by failures or by the 
fearful example of failures. Each mill 
that is closed down is a monument to the 
exploded theory that a mill can continue 
to operate indefinitely, regardless of 
whether or not it makes a profit on its 
sales. Some failures may be brought 
about by other causes, but they are in 
the minority. 

Mills catering to the bakery trade say 
that business is quiet. There seems to 
be an opinion among the majority of 
the bakers that lower flour prices are 
going to be in order after Feb. 1. Stocks 
are low, however, and some buying will 
have to be done by this class in the near 
future. 

Export demand is light. Some flour is 
being sold to buyers in this country for 
foreign accounts, but such business is 
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largely’ confined to clears, and it is 
practically impossible to induce them to 
enter into any contracts at an advance 
in price. 

Flour quotations on Jan. 26: sprin 
first patent $6.10@6.40 bbl, in 140-1b 
jutes, St. Louis; standard patent $5.80 
@6.10, first clear $4.50@5; hard winter 
short patent $5.60@6, straight $4.75@ 
5.10, first clear $4@4.25; soft winter 
short patent $5.40@5.80, straight $4.60 
@5, first clear $4@4.20. 


MILLFEED 


Both demand for and offerings of 
millfeed have been very quiet and light. 
Cold weather, which was expected to 
cause a material improvement in de- 
mand, has failed to have such effect, and 
were it not for the fact that offerings 
have been exceptionally light a rather 
marked slump would probably have oc- 
curred in prices. The lack of heavy of- 
ferings on the part of the mills is not 
due entirely to their light operation; the 
mixed car trade has been a material fac- 
tor in the situation. Hard winter bran 
was quoted on Jan. 26 at $28.50@29.75 
ton, soft winter bran $29.25@29.75, and 
gray shorts $32@32.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
tt, BOWES: Sonos 6 2 she%s .. 36,600 57 
Previous week ............ 37,600 58 
eee 43,000 85 
TO DENT OOD 6.05005 000805 29.090 57 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Se, BOS evce vasseceasees 38,900 45 
Previous week ............ 37,400 4% 
BO GD: 266 cess Chee eescns 35,800 46 
Two years ago .......-...+.+ 41,6060 54 


WHEAT 


Light receipts rather than any general 
demand for soft wheat enabled receivers 
to get slightly better prices during the 
week ending Jan. 26, and closing quota- 
tions showed little change from the pre- 
vious week. Shipping requirements were 
limited, and there was little local mill- 
ing demand. Hard wheat fairly steady. 
Few shipping orders for good, heavy 
test blending wheat. Receipts, 220 cars, 
against 260 in the previous week. Cash 
prices: No. 1 red $1.18, No. 2 red $1.14 
@1.17; No. 1 hard $1.22, No. 2 hard 
$1.09. 

COARSE GRAINS 


There was good support given the corn 
market at different times, but the sup- 
ply was entirely too burdensome to al- 
low of complete clearance from day to 
day. The oats market was quiet. Trad- 
ing was not as heavy in futures, but 
bullish sentiment was pronounced, the 
prospects of a good cash demand being 
a factor. 

Receipts of corn in the week ending 
Jan. 26 were 534 cars, against 446 in the 
previous week. Cash prices: No. 3 corn 
76@7ic, No. 4 corn 74@T5c; No. 3 yel- 
low 79@80c, No. 4 yellow 75@76c, No. 
5 yellow 73c, No. 6 yellow Tle; No. 4 
white, 79@80c. Oats receipts, 252 cars, 
against 333. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 
50c; No. 3 oats, 49@50c; No. 4 oats, 
49c. 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted on Jan. 26, 
per 100 Ibs, by St. Louis mills: cream 
meal $2.15@2.25, standard meal $2.05@ 
2.15. 

St. Louis quotations on rye products, 
the same date, in 98-lb cottons: white 
patent $4.40@4.50, standard white pat- 
ent $430@4.40, medium white $4.25@ 
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4.35, straight $4.20@4.30, fancy dark 
$3.70@3.80, low grade dark $3.50(3.60 
rye meal $3.80@3.90. ' 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c-Receiptse— -—Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis... 95,480 81,530 118,410 110,739 
Wheat, bus.. 427,700 717,200 363,160 514 149 
Corn, bus... .1,030,400 967,200 559,410 5:2 3¢9 


Oats, bus.... 760,000 906,000 709,810 899 
Rye, bus..... 6,500 11,000 1,430 9.379 
Barley, bus.. 12,800 24,000 4,610 2.99 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks.. 7,440 ..... 29,500 
Mixed feed, 

sacks ...... 19,820 ..... 167,250 


MUNSON LINE ANNOUNCES PURCH \sE 


The Munson Steamship Line annoiinces 
that it has bought the New Or!-ans- 
Havana Line and the steamers ¢ hal- 
mette and Excelsior from the Southern 
Pacific Co., effective Feb. 1. The kx- 
celsior will sail under Munson contro! 
Feb. 2 and the Chalmette Feb. 9. 

The Munson line has been operiting 
7 line service from the Gul: to 
Cuba for 24 years, from both New Or- 
leans and Mobile. This additional ecvip- 
ment will enable it to provide the fol- 
lowing services: New Orleans to Hay ina, 
weekly; Neuvitas and Antilla, biwe: sly; 
Santiago, Cienfuegos and Guantanaino 
City, every four weeks; Mobile to |a- 
vana, weekly; Matanzas and Caiba -ien, 
biweekly. 


RETIREMENT OF AUGUST RUMP 


August Rump, who has been in the 
flour inspection department of the }er- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, for ove: 50 
years, a great many of these years s. ry- 
ing as chief inspector, has been ret red 
by the exchange on a pension. Mr. Ruinp 
has come to be widely known am ng 
millers doing business in this mar et, 
and the reputation he bears as to his 
honesty and integrity of purpose is 1 ost 
enviable. His familiar figure in the fiour 
corner of the trading floor will be so: «ly 
missed. 

Mr. Rump is succeeded as chief in- 
spector by Henry Hoerman, who is I- 
ready almost as widely known as jis 
predecessor, as he has been conneci:d 
with the inspection department for 15 
years. This length of service makes |) 11 
particularly well qualified to carry on 
the work of the department. 

James Lukenbiel has been named chif 
deputy inspector. He has been in ‘ic 
inspection department for over a yer, 
and prior to that time was connect (| 
with the sampling department of the « \- 
change. 


FLOUR ASSOCIATION MEETS 


The annual dinner and business me: 
ing of the Flour Trade Association «| 
St. Louis was held Thursday evenin-. 
Jan. 24, at the rooms of the Missouri 
Athletic Association. Nearly 25 mei 
bers and guests of the club were in « 
tendance at the dinner, which prove! 
to be one of the most enjoyable affai 
ever given by the association. 

Following dinner and the reading « 
the minutes of the last meeting, Pres 
dent V. H. Glosemeyer read a report 
which he reviewed the activities of t! 
past year and made several recommend: 
tions for future action. In these | 
urged that the members of the associ: 
tion do all they can toward having t! 
Vestal bill for decimal weights enacte 
into a law, suggested that the organiz: 
tion form a clearing house associatio 
of credit information, that the executi, 
committee meet once a month, and tha 
renewed effort be put forth to gai 
members. 

The report of W. G. Martin, Jr., se 
retary and treasurer, merely reviewe: 
the activities of the past year and showe: 
the financial standing of the club. 

The association went on record as be 
ing unanimously opposed to a bill now 
in the House of Representatives, known 
as H R 742, which, if passed, would 
require the name and business address 
of the manufacturer, canner or packer 
of a food product to be plainly and con- 
spicuously shown on the outside of every 
package. A motion was also adopted 
pos a the of the tax on tele- 
grap telephone messages. 

Following one of the suggestions made 
by the retiring president, a committec 
of two, consisting of Andrew Baur and 
V. H. Glosemeyer, was appointed to in- 


— the possibility of forming a 
clearing house association of credit in- 
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formation, and report back to the asso- 
ciation as soon as possible. 

As a remark of respect to the memory 
of the late J. Hattersley, who, prior to 
his death, had been an active member of 
the association, those present stood in 
silence for a few moments. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Joseph H. Albrecht, 
of the Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 
president ; J. O. Morrissey, of John F. 
Morrissey & Co., vice president; W. G. 
Martin, Jr., was re-elected secretary and 
treasurer. 

NOTES 


J. S. Flautt, manager Majestic Mill- 
ing Co, Aurora, Mo., was on *change 
Jan. 25. 

Rudolph Goerz, president Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, was in St. 
Louis recently. 

Otis Durbin, president Durbin Bro- 
kerage Co, Kansas City, was in St. 
Louis recently on business. 

John Boehrer, Minneapolis, of the 
Washlurn-Crosby Co., visited the com- 
pany’s St. Louis office recently. 

Harry Langenberg, of the kengumens 
Bros. Grain fo. St. Louis, accompanie 
by his wife, is in Camden, S. C 

KE. A. Nelson, manager Williamson 
Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, was 
in St. Louis on a business trip recently. 

I E. Goodrich, of the Arkansas City 
(Ksusas) Milling Co., made a brief busi- 
ness trip to St. Louis a short time ago. 

A. L. H. Street, Minneapolis, an at- 
torney well known in the milling indus- 
try, was a recent visitor in this market. 

Maxwell Kennedy, of the Kennedy 
Grain Co, St. Louis, was seriously 
hurt by a truck recently as he was 
getting off a street car. 

Frank O. Jones, sales manager Moses 
Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, was in 
St. Louis recently on his way home from 
a business trip in the central states. 

H. C. Cole, president H. C. Cole Mill- 
ing Co., Chester, Ill., has been confined 
to his home, but will probably be back 
at his office within a week or 10 days. 

Ashby Miller, Minneapolis, divisional 
sales manager for the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., stopped in St. Louis on his way 
home from a business trip in the East. 

A. C. Robinson, of the Hunter-Robin- 
son Milling & Grain Co., St. Louis, who 
has been confined to his home for the 
past 10 days, is expected back at his 
office soon. 

Henry Miller, president Terminal Rail- 
road Association of St. Louis, recently 
reported that the seasonal decline in 
traffic, which began after the peak 
movement in October and continued 
through Nevember and December, caus- 
ing a decrease of 20 per cent, has been 
succeeded by a ‘eocbel recovery. 

E. L. Morris, Kansas City, divisional 
supervisor of the Federal Grain Super- 
vision, was in St. Louis a short time ago 
on his way home from the South, where 
he had been on a business trip. 

D. L. Boyer, Mexico, Mo., secretary 
Missouri Grain Dealers’ Association, 
who was in St. Louis recently on busi- 
ness, announced that the annual conven- 
tion of the association will be held in 
this city on Feb. 13-14. 

Effective Feb. 1, the name of the Cun- 
ningham-Thibault Milling Co. Little 
Rock, Ark., at one time known as the 
Cunningham Commission Co., will be 
chan to the Thibault Milling Co. 
There will be no change in the organiza- 
tion other than the name. 

James R. Howard, president National 
Transportation Institute and recently 
ree member of the United States 
Shipping Board, addressed the St. Louis 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Associa- 
tion at its last regular quarterly meet- 
ing. He was accompanied on his trip 
to St. Louis by R. M. Robinson, of 
Washington, D. C., president American 
Short Line Railroad Association. 





MEMPHIS 
Flour buying continues very moderate. 
, result of the lack of demand dur- 
ing the week ending Jan. 26 has been a 
disposition here and there to shade prices 
slightly, with of inducing some 
business, but the jobbing trade continues 
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to buy sparingly and seems unwilling to 
anticipate any of its requirements. 

The chief demand has come from the 
trade handling special brands, although 
some few bargain hunters have picked 
up small lots occasionally. One encour- 
aging feature of the situation is that 
stocks in the hands of consumers are 
so small that buying must come soon, 
and the trade can form a pretty 
idea of what will be required. The head 
of a large blending concern here says 
that orders are small, but come regu- 
larly, and that the aggregate thus far 
in January is up to expectations, 

Plans are being made for planting 
crops as early as possible, but prepara- 
tions have been delayed by unfavorable 
weather. Less winter plowing has been 
done in this territory than in years, 
which may endanger an early start for 
cotton. 

There is a good demand for commer- 
cial feeds and grains, with some booking 
as far ahead as May and June, but flour 
and meal are not being taken in the 
same way. 

Quotations for best short soft winter 
wheat patents on Jan. 24 ranged $7@ 
7.25 bbl, basis 98’s, but some mills were 
under and a few above those limits. 
Standard patents ranged about $1 less. 

Corn meal was firmly held by the 
larger mills at $4.40 for 24’s, with ex- 
pectations of higher prices because of 
the strength shown in the corn market. 
A small business was done early in the 
week as low as $4.20@4.30. The recent 
action of coarse grains has lessened hope 
of lower prices soon, although bookings 
are being made cautiously, 60 days usu- 
ally being the limit. 

Millfeed continued rather quiet as to 
demand, but the undertone of the mar- 
ket here was steady to firm all the week. 
Wheat bran sold as low as $30 ton, 
but only a few cars were available, and 
when they were gone buyers were met 
with $81 or more as the asked price. 
On Thursday, brokers were asking $31 
@32 for bran. Gray shorts sold as low 
as $33, but only for one or two dis- 
tressed cars, and after that asked prices 
ranged from $33.50 up as high as $35. 
Demand is rather disappointing, and 
buyers trade only when they can get the 
inside price. 

Alfalfa meal continued to be bought, 
as were other feeds, with the track price 
ranging $28@29 for No. 1, and choice 
$32@32.50. Mixed feed people are well 
protected thus far, but as they book 
more business are quietly picking up 
their raw materials. 


NOTES 


T. J. Halsey, of Holden, Mo., spent 
Jan. 22 here visiting the flour and feed 
trade. 


C. E. Williams, of the Colorado Mill 
& Elevator Co., Denver, stopped here en 
route to Florida, and was the guest of 
C. B. Stout at the Merchants’ Exchange. 


A. C. Squibbs, of the Monett (Mo.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., visited the trade 
here during the past week. 


W. L. Tatem has sold the Forked 
Deer Mfg. Co.’s flour mill at Trenton, 
Tenn., to a company composed of John 
T. Hale, Sr., John W. Branson, Edward 
Wade, W. L. Wade and Judge S. R. 
Clark, who will conduct it in the future, 
with J. H. Dement as manager. 


At the first regular meeting of the 
new board of the Merchants’ Exchange 
the retiring president, W. E, Holt, whole- 
sale grocer, turned over the gavel to his 
successor, Vernon L. Rogers. Walter 
J. Fransioli was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer, Miles B. Houseal as chief 

ain inspector and J. B. McGinnis 
reight traffic commissioner. 


Receipts of grain, hay and feedstuffs 
in this distributing center showed gains 
during 1923 over the previous year, ac- 
cording to figures compiled in the office 
of the secretary of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. Following are the chief items: 
Corn, 6,982,000 bus, against 6,645,000; 
oats, 9,651,000 against 8,857,500; hay, 35,- 
412 tons, against 32,575; alfalfa meal, 
29,300 against 24,340; millfeed, 1,023 
cars against 920. Because of the small 
amount of feedstuffs produced in the 
South last season the movement here will 
be much heavier during 1924, and Janu- 
ary is running well head of one year 


ago. 


NEW ORLEANS 


While domestic flour demand was 
quiet, with buyers awaiting lower prices, 
~~ and flour exports during the seven 

ays ended Jan. 24 showed slight in- 
creases. That condition applied particu- 
larly to Costa Rica, Guatemala and Cuba. 
The demand in Mexico was strong, but 
dealers were asking for cash in hand 
before making shipments. 

Millers were quoting flour to dealers, 
basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Or- 


leans: 
Okla- 


Spring Kansas homa Soft 
Short patent... $7.25 $5.85 $5.75 $7.15 
95 per cent.... 6.65 5.65 5.55 6.50 
100 per cent... 6.25 6.45 6.35 6.25 
CME cccccoescce ° 5.25 5.20 6.00 
First clear .... ‘es 4.80 4.80 5.50 
Second clear .. owe 4.15 4.15 4.35 


No. 2 semolina, $7.65; No. 3 semolina, 
$7.35; durum patent, $7.15. 

Bran was quoted at $1.65 per 100 lbs; 
cream meal, in 100-lb cotton sacks, $2.25; 
grits, fine and coarse, in jutes, $2.25. 

Feedingstuffs: hay, No. 1 alfalfa $33.50 
ton, No. 2 $31; No, 1 timothy, $25; white 
oats, sacked, 60%4c bu; No. 3, 59%4c; No. 
3 yellow corn, 99c. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MOVEMENT 


New Orleans exports of grain, feed 
and mill products in December: flour, 
191,452 bbls; wheat, 237,880 bus; malt, 
3,718 sacks; mixed feed, 33,331 bags; 
corn, 65,598 bags; rice, 159,869 pockets; 
cereal beverages, 695 cases; baking pow- 
der, 313 bbls; oats, 4,646 bags; macaroni, 
6,305 boxes; corn meal, 135 bbls, 4,065 
bags; hay, 116 bales; rice hulls, 128,125 
bags; rye flour, 2,285 bbls; cottonseed 
meal, 250 bags. 

The following destinations and amounts 
are given: 

Wheat: Antwerp, 56,000 bus; Havre, 
47,680; Hamburg, 200; Marseilles, 70,000; 
Naples, 64,000. 

Flour: Glasgow, 3,513 bbls; Amster- 
dam, 15,345; Antwerp, 1,456; Bremen, 
2,284; Hamburg, 17,265; Rotterdam, 21,- 
268; Genoa, 429; Trieste, 7,264; Aarhus, 
1,224; Abo, 672; Gothenburg, 336; Port 
Harcourt, 60; Secondee, 114; Grand Bas- 
san, 175; Duala, 392; Colombia, 585; 
Ecuador, 3,388; Peru, 380; Venezuela, 
2,837; Hango, 112; Helsingfors, 516; 
Horsens, 336; Kotha, 224; Malmo, 221; 
Maistylonto, 168; Niborg, 230; Odense, 
392; Randus, 224; Tralleborg, 51; Es- 
bjerg, 280; Honduras, 3,734; Guatemala, 
6,518; Nicaragua, 769; Costa Rica, 4,586; 
Panama, 3,864; Cuba, 34,341; Mexico, 
9,273; Jamaica, 7,035; Barbados, 500; 
Trinidad, 575; Guadeloupe, 2,680; Dutch 
Guiana, 225; Haiti, 10,998; Porto Rico, 
24,966. 

Malt: Venezuela, 1,580 bags; Hon- 
duras, 600; Mexico, 1,538. 

Mixed feed: Honduras, 748 bags; Nic- 
aragua, 100; Costa Rica, 400; Panama, 
46; Cuba, 4,466; Mexico, 20,341; Porto 
Rico, 7,230. 

Corn: Venezuela, 100 bags; Honduras, 
224; Nicaragua, 50; Panama, 109; Cuba, 
2,008; Porto Rico, 1,750. 

Rice: Honduras, 3,344 pockets; Guate- 
mala, 18; Nicaragua, 698; Costa Rica, 
100; Panama, 3; Cuba, 3,130; Mexico, 
624; Porto Rico, 102,518; Buenos Aires, 
7,087; Chile, 300; Venezuela, 950; Leith, 
1,420; Glasgow, 4,058; London, 18,785; 
Antwerp, 1,304; Bremen, 2,380; Havre, 
2,462; Hamburg, 8,732; Marseilles, 1,008; 
Rotterdam, 400; Gothenburg, 220; Mal- 
m6, 220; Trondhjem. 110. 

Rice hulls: Salvador, 128,125 bags. 

Cereal beverages: Honolulu, 695 cases, 

Baking powder: Honolulu, 313 bbls. 

Oats: Honduras, 729 bags; Nicaragua, 
50; Panama, 109; Cuba, 2,008; Porto 
Rico, 1,750. i 

Macaroni: Honduras, 105 boxes; Pan- 
ama, 1,090; Cuba, 1,576; Mexico, 10,046; 
Porto Rico, 2,488. 

Corn meal: Panama, 135 bbls; Cuba, 
40 bags; Jamaica, 3,424; Barbados, 600. 

Hay: Honduras, 26 bales; Cuba, 40; 
Porto Rico, 50. 

Rye flour: Hamburg, 2,285 bbls. 

Cottonseed meal: Panama, 200 bags; 
Cuba, 50. 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the oe Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports having inspected 124,- 
000 bus wheat and 227,000 bus corn to 
Jan. 24. His office gives the elevator 
stocks as follows: wheat, 185,000 bus; 
corn, 374,000; oats, 55,000; rye, 19,000. 

The movement of flour to the tropics 
during the week ended Jan. 24, as re- 
ported by four of the principal steam- 
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ship lines serving those countries, totaled 
17,949 bags, compared with 20,902 the 
previous week. In addition, a small 
quantity of corn, oats and biscuits were 
shipped to Latin America during the 
current week. These companies report 
flour and grain movements as follows: 

United Fruit Co. to Havana, 1,076 
bags; Santiago, 1,675; Kingston, 1,125; 
Petit Goave, 500; Colon, 3,300; Guaya- 
quil, 563; Tumaco, 50; Punta Arenas, 50; 
Pt. Colombia, 350; Santa Marta, 25; Pt. 
Limon, 85; Bocas del Toro, 75; Panama 
City, 500; Guatemala City, 1,661; Belize, 
547. 

Cuyamel Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Frontera, 1,420 bags flour, 1,250 bags 
corn; Bluefields, 101 bags flour, 1 bbl 
flour, 10 bags oats, 25 bags corn; Vera 
Cruz, 495 bags flour. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Vera Cruz, 1,500 bags flour, 200 bags 
bran; La Ceiba, 714 bags flour, 300 bags 
oats, 30 cases biscuits, 6 boxes spaghetti. 

Morgan Line: to Havana, 2,133 bags 
flour. 

A report just issued by the research 
department of the New Orleans Associa- 
tion of Commerce shows that while this 
port lost heavily through a decline in 
grain and mill products last year, car- 
load shipments of other commodities 
made up for this deficit and the year 
ended with an 8 per cent increase in car- 
load shipments. ‘The reduction in grain 
shipments is given as 24,262 cars. ‘The 
following table shows the movement in 
and out of New Orleans of grain and 
mill products during 1923, carloads, as 
compiled by the Association of Com- 
merce: 

7-Received— Forwarded 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Cottonseed cake. 1,064 1,152 282 90 
CER ccccveccense 4,574 14,438 110 53 
WOOE ccccsewecee 1,007 883 454 290 
Flour and meal. 11,583 11,194 158 126 
TOD 6 ocedececcs 1,230 1,362 32 45 
BED ccvvcceccece 195 885 ee ee 
WHERE ccccccces 2,824 15,107 1 1 
Mill products .. 103 228 66 8 
Mise. grain .... 1,647 3,273 917 881 


RICE MARKET 


Trading was reported rather quiet in 
the rice market during the seven days 
ended Jan. 24. Prices, so far as spot 
was concerned, remained firm, with top 
sales at 5.l5c lb for fancy blue rose. 
Lower grades were proportionately un- 
changed. Last sales reported included 
835 pockets of choice blue rose at 4%@ 
4 15-l6c, 65 pockets fancy at 5.15c, 200 
pockets medium at 4.65c, 175 pockets 
fancy at 5c, 100 pockets fancy Honduras 
at 6%c, and 118 pockets medium screen- 
ings at 24%c. 

ice byproducts were quoted as fol- 
lows: bran, per ton, $24@25; polish, at 
mill, $34@35. 

Rice receipts, Jan. 24, were 8,548 pock- 
ets clean, and 4,127 bags rough. Re- 
ceipts thus far this season are 550,000 
bags rough and 571,736 pockets clean. 


NOTES 


Malone & Hyde, Memphis, will open a 
wholesale grocery branch in Marks, 
Miss., in the near future, with offices in 
the Boudreau Building. 

W. L. Bannister, cashier of the Riv- 
erside Bank, Marks, Miss., has resigned 
to open a wholesale grocery house in 
that city. He will be associated with V. 
A, Furr. 

A fleet of barges from Louisiana met 
the steamer Muskegan, of Boston, at Or- 
ange, Texas, Jan. 23, and took on the 
bulk of the cargo, which included flour 
and other foodstuffs for consumption in 
the lower coast country of Louisiana. 
Nine barges were on duty and conveyed 
the cargo through the Intracoastal Ca- 
nal, thence along bayous and other wa- 
terways to distant stores, 


The importance of highways as a con- 
tributor to the distribution of flour and 
other necessities was stressed at a re- 
cent meeting in New Orleans of the Jef- 
ferson Highway Association. A speaker 
told of the part trucks play in trans- 
porting foodstuffs in other parts of the 
country. At present many stores in 
Louisiana are served by steamboats, 
barges and even flat-bottomed rowboats 
on shallow bayous. Louisiana’s part of 
the Jefferson Highway is nearing com- 
pletion, it was pointed out, and it is pre- 
dicted that when this road is thrown 
open, more than 300,000 tourists will be 
attracted to this part of the country 
annually. R. A. Suruivan. 
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FRENZIED FINANCE 


Some extremely interesting details 
were brought out by the examination re- 
cently of David Feuer, president of the 
defunct National Grain Corporation of 
Bridgeport and New York, which with 
the various subsidiaries that went down 
with it, is said to have stung creditors 
for about $2,000,000. 

The examination was brought about 
by foreclosure proceedings instituted by 
a Bridgeport, Conn., bank and the ad- 
missions made by Feuer while on the wit- 
ness stand disclosed some operations in 
high finance that have seldom been 
equaled. 

Feuer testified that he came into con- 
trol of the Seventh Avenue Bank in New 
York in March, 1923, by the purchase of 
2,270 shares of stock, and was later made 
its president. Subsequently he borrowed 
$120,000 from the Gotham National Bank 
on National Grain Corporation notes se- 
cured by 1,200 shares of the Seventh Av- 
enue Bank stock. ‘This, in itself, was 
not an extraordinary transaction, but 
was evidently the beginning of a finan- 
cial frenzy that has ended in chaos. 

Other transactions were more startling. 
Feuer, who was at one time a stockholder 
in the Maryland Guarantee Co., borrowed 
money from that concern and paid as 
high as 28 per cent interest. Officers of 
the National Grain Corporation, of 
which Feuer was president, drew some- 
thing like a total of $140,000 in excess 
of their salaries out of the business, and 
could give no explanation of the trans- 
action. 

The tangible assets of the concern seem 
to consist of real estate, as follows: one 
building, with an assessed valuation of 
$600,000 and an appraised valuation of 
$120,000, covered by a mortgage of $702,- 
000; another with an assessed valuation 
of $110,000 and an appraised valuation 
of $220,000, covered by a mortgage of 
$126,500, and a third, with no stated val- 
ue, covered by mortgages of $168,000, 
in addition to which there is a blanket 
mortgage of $10,000 covering all three. 
This blanket mortgage was probably to 
keep some of the creditors from getting 
“cold feet.” 

It is too soon to say what, if anything, 
in the way of real money can be gotten 
out of this frightful mess, but in the 
light of more recent events, namely, the 
entrance into bankruptcy of all the indi- 
viduals connected with this matter, it 
should at least indicate that they are 
not desirous of personally meeting any 
of the company’s obligations, regardless 
of the fact that they drew from it large 
amounts of money. 

The committee appointed by the cred- 
itors, on which E. F. Rinn, of the Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., represents 
the interests of various mills involved, 
has stated that everything possible is be- 
ing done to protect those interested, and 
while the task is difficult and involved, 
they intend to see it through and leave 
no stone unturned in the investigation. 


NEW YORK 

The flour market during the week end- 
ing Jan. 26 showed many Cenrees and sell- 
ers deadlocked. Mills, with the added 
firmness in wheat, could see no reason 
for not holding fast to high prices, while 
buyers, ever reluctant to follow an in- 
crease, could not be led into makin 
large purchases. On the other hand, 
there were instances where mills turned 
down business that a day or so later 
they would have been glad to accept, had 
not the buyer also changed his mind. 

Here and there brokers reported fair 
business—nothing to —. about exten- 
sively, of course, but sufficient to show 
that some was being turned over all the 
time. These sales were of moderate 
amounts, and in many cases at prices 


below the market for, no matter how 
strong the determination of millers in 
general not to cut prices, there is always 
an individual case where, in order to get 
immediate shipping directions, the flour 
is offered at low prices. This did not 
happen with nearly the frequency of a 
few months ago, and such prices did not 
make the market. 

On all grades of flour the range in 
prices was wide. Bona fide prices from 
which certain mills could not be moved 
ran up to $6.60 on standard patents, for 
example, while other mills, also making 
good quality flour, offered at $6.10 
and $6. 

Macaroni manufacturers continued to 
evidence an interest in Kansas flours, 
which ranged in price all the way from 
$5.60 to $6.50, and as long as semolina 
mills hold to such high prices, this class 
of trade will continue to lean strongly 
toward hard winters, as these flours make 
macaroni of excellent flavor, though not 
good color. 

Semolina buyers here are not satisfied 
with the attempts of mills to quote this 
flour on the pound basis. They indicate 
that if mills want to quote on a pound 
basis, if they would make it per 100 lbs 
this would simplify matters, be more ac- 
ceptable, and much easier to work out, 


EXPORT 
New export operations were of small 
volume, although clearances on October 
and November sales were large, and ex- 
porters reported quite heavy bookings 
still to clear. Shippers to the West In- 
dies look for improvement in sales there 
very shortly. Buyers in those markets 
invariably overstock around the holidays, 
and it takes some time to work off the 
surplus. 
QUOTATIONS 
General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $6.65@7.50, standard patents $6.10 
@6.50, clears $5@5.50; hard winter short 
patents $6@6.60, straights $5.50@6.10, 
clears $4.60@5.40; soft winter straights 
$4.85@5.25; rye, $4.25@4.75,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 209,136 bbls; exports, 105,925. 
WHEAT 
Business in wheat was not heavy. The 
early part of the week the market was 
inactive, but — later turned firm. 
Export demand was better, and the mar- 
ket appeared favorably influenced by 
the administration’s attitude toward giv- 
ing financial accommodation to the 
Northwest. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.28; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.41; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.26; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.16%; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.16. Re- 
ceipts, 1,027,600 bus; exports, 1,296,910. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The corn market was steady, develop- 
ing a strong undertone at the close of 
the week, with new high price records. 
Country offers were limited, and the cash 
demand strong. Receipts were slightly 
larger at primary points, and weather 
conditions more favorable to the move- 
ment. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 9814¢; 
No. 2 mixed, 97%c; No. 2 white, 99%c. 
Receipts, 4,500 bus. 

There was a more active demand for 
oats, following the strength in corn. 
Prices were firmer, and up to new high 
records.. Quotations: No. 2 white, 59 
@59%c; No. 3 white, 58@58%c. Re- 
ceipts, 486,000 bus; exports, 41,784. 


RETAIL PRICE STATISTICS 


According to the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor statistics, New York was 
one of 14 cities in which the average re- 
tail cost of food decreased during the 
month from Nov. 15 last, to Dec. 15, 
although this decrease amounted to only 
1 per cent. Eight cities of the 22 used 


in the compilation showed an increase 
ranging from less than .5 of 1 per cent 
in Fall River, Richmond, Rochester and 
Savannah, to 2 per cent in Peoria. 

For the year, Dec. 15, 1922, to Dec. 
15, 1923, there were 21 cities which 
showed an increase, ranging from Man- 
chester, with 6 per cent, down to Denver 
and Savannah, with an increase of less 
than 1 per cent. New York’s prices in- 
creased 2 per cent. 

Compared with the average food prices 
in 1913, the increase in New York during 
1923 was second highest, amounting to 
59 per cent. The greatest increase was 
in Richmond, 60 per cent, and the small- 
est in Salt Lake City, 29 per cent. 

NOTES 

J. H. Blake has resigned as New York 
representative of the Keystone Flour 
Co., effective Feb. 1. 

H. L. Ayers, president Macbayer Co., 
flour brokers and jobbers, Cincinnati, 
was in New York Jan. 24. 

William B. Hanna, newly elected 
president of the Baltimore Flour Club, 
was in New York Jan, 25. 

Thieves recently broke into the country 
home of George A. Zabriskie at Alpine, 
N. Y., and carried away about $5,000 
worth of rugs and valuable bric-a-brac. 

C. S. Brooke, formerly with the state 
testing mill, Minneapolis, sailed on the 
Stockholm, Jan. 23, for Upsala, Sweden. 
Here he will act as chemist and install 
a laboratory for the Upsala Angqvarns 
Aktiebolag. 

Prominent exporters of this city are 
strongly urging passage of H. R. 4523, 
introduced by Representative Newton, of 
Minnesota, as it is felt that this measure 
would be of great benefit to both grain 
traders and grain farmers. The bill aims 
to provide for lessened cost in handling 
grain crops, by the repeal of purely war 
taxes, which tend to limit the grain trade. 
A broad, open, competitive market is 
held to be more desirable. The present 
tax is levied indirectly upon the con- 
sumer as well as the purchaser, and is 
deducted from the selling price, which 
hampers both the selling agent and the 
purchaser. 

A number of millers were in New 
York during the week ending Jan. 26, 
among them R. W. Goodell, vice presi- 
dent and general manager King Midas 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Frank Becker, 
a manager American Maid Flour 

ills, Houston, Texas; W. A. Hastings, 
general manager of the wheat depart- 
ment of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg; R. V. Biddulph, 
export manager Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Montreal; E. W. Elmore, Oneonta, N. 
Y; Dwight K. Yerxa, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Buffalo; Franklin Ed- 
wards, general manager David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, on his way to 
Baltimore, and Thomas Williamson, vice 
president St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour, for the week ending Jan. 26, 
was irregular in price and more salable, 
though actual trading, while scoring a 
further gain, reflected inside quotations 
more than outside rates. This would in- 
dicate that, while most mills are holding 
out for a profit, a small minority is ever 
ready to sell regardless of cost. 

The local trading range of flour has 
narrowed down to 25c again, and sales 
for the week included spring first pat- 
ent, spring standard patent, hard winter 
short patent, hard winter straight and 
near-by soft winter straight at prices 
more or less private but fully covered 
by quotations, with hard winters prob- 
ably leading in the transactions at con- 
cessions, and witn springs, in instances, 
also pushing hard for business. Export- 
ers refused to meet the present views of 
the near-by mills on round lots of 
straight grade, but local buyers managed 
to pick up an occasional car around the 
inside quotation. 

City mills ran half time and reported 
business as fair, domestic and export. 
They fully maintained prices on flour, 
and advanced feed 50c@$1 ton. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10 
@lic less in jute, or 20@30c less in 
bulk; spring first patent $6.40@6.65, 
standard patent $6@6.25; hard winter 
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short patent $6.15@6.40, straight $5.65@ 
5.90; soft winter short patent $5.45¢ 
5.70, straight (near-by) $4.60@4.85; rye 
flour, white $4.35@4.60, dark $3.90@4,i5, 
City mills’ jobbing prices: spring pat- 
ent, $7.50; winter patent, $6.45; winter 
straight, $5.95. 

Receipts for the week ending Jan. 9 
were 18,584 bbls; exports, 1,731. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed was firmer in instances and 
more active, with city mills sold up and 
out of the market. Quotations, in 1(0- 
Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $33.50@ 
34; soft winter bran, $34@35; standard 
middlings, $33.50@34; flour middlings, 
$35@36; red dog, $39@40; city sills’ 
middlings, $33.50@34. 


WHEAT 


Cash wheat was strong and in yood 
demand locally, closing fractionally }.igh- 
er than a week ago. No. 2 red winter 
wheat, garlicky, closed on Jan. 26 «ven 
with No, 2 red winter, as against «ven 
the previous week and even last \ car. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.1344; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.134%4; range of southern for week, 
$1.10@1.12%; last year, 90c@$1.33%. 

Of the 292,244 bus wheat received ‘icre 
for the week ending Jan. 26, 290,070 
went to export elevators. Exports \ ere 
401,925 bus, all Canadian. Stocks \ ere 
1,489,858 bus, 687,039 domestic and »')2,- 
819 Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23, 1923, to Jan. 26, 1924, were 
1,112,666 bus, against 1,034,930 in the 
corresponding period of 1923. Arrivals 
for the week were none, against 322 ')us 
last year. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, 90@9I1c; No. 2, sjot, 
88%4c; No. 3, spot, 864%4c; near-by \cl- 
low cob, bbl, $4.35@4.40. Receipts, 24 1,- 
933 bus; exports, 83,673; stock, 737,{1\0. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to Jan. 26, 1924, 111,529 
bus; year ago, 242,507. Range of prices 
for current week, 845%4@89%c; last yer, 
19% @82%e. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 56c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
544% @55c. Receipts, 15,863 bus; stock, 
104,977. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 
80%c. Receipts, 1,471 bus; stock, 11.,- 
714, 

CLIFTON & SANBORNE 


Mrs. Claude E. Clifton, widow of tiie 
late C. E. Clifton, of C. E. Clifton & 
Co., millers’ agents, Baltimore, Washiny- 
ton and Alexandria, and Paul F. San- 
borne, an employee of the aforesaid firin 
who successfully conducted the business 
from the time Mr. Clifton was injure‘! 
by a fall last winter until his death in 
December, have formed a copartnershi) 
under the name of Clifton & Sanborn:, 
with offices at 430 Munsey Buildiny. 
Washington, D. C., where they will co: 
tinue the business of the old firm, follow 
its policies and represent most of its a 
counts. Mr. Sanborne, who will be the 
active partner in the new concern, is 
graduate of Cornell University in agr 
cultural chemistry. His grandfath« 
owned and operated the old Drake Ro! 
er Mills at Elmira, N. Y., and Troy, Pa. 
and his father represented these an:! 
other mills in eastern markets. Afte” 
leaving college Mr. Sanborne went wit 
the Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown. 
Mont., to learn the flour and millin 
business, and there worked in the mill. 
laboratory and sales department. 


NOTES 


Exports from here for the week end 
ing Jan. 26 included 1,617 bus malt. 

Of the 18,584 bbls flour received at 
Baltimore in the week ending Jan. 26. 
9,029 were destined for export. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: nadian 
wheat, $1.25 bu; domestic wheat, $1.20; 
corn, $1; rye, 90c; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 

The British steamer Stagpool, in port 
from Algiers, Africa, has just finished 
loading a full cargo of 250,100 bus Ca- 
nadian wheat from Avonmouth, Eng. 
Full cargoes of grain have not been 
plentiful from this port of late, and 
this one was put aboard ship in two 
hours and eleven minutes, which looks 
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ike a record. The Terminal Shipping 
Co, was the ship agent. 

Recent visitors to this market were A. 
L. Goodman, vice president and man- 
ver Duluth Universal Milling Co., Du- 
juth, Minn; J. M. Dempster, southern 
representative David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc, Detroit, Mich; A. C. Bredesen, 
with International Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis; Martin Luther, manager, and R. 
P. Purchase, Philadelphia representa- 
tive, Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co; 
Oscar Moore, secretary Bay State Mill- 


ing Co., Winona, Minn; T. S. Mullally, 
of Lanvenburg Bros. Grain Co., and 
preside National Hay Association, St. 
Louis; J. Vining Taylor, secretary Na- 
tional [iay Association, Winchester, Ind. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Limit: on flour were generally firmly 
maintaived, but trade during the week 
in. 26 was quiet, buyers lacking 


ending 

confidence and purchasing only small 
lots to satisfy immediate requirements. 
Stocks in the hands of bakers were only 
moderste and they were shopping 
aroun!, but their ideas of value were 


generally below those of sellers. Re- 
ceip!s amounted to 200 bbls, and 10,566,- 
119 in sacks. Exports, 2,076 sacks 
to \:msterdam, 3,100 to Glasgow and 
100 1» Manchester. 

Fl.ur quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 


in 1 J-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.5°'¢6.90, standard patent $6.30@6.50, 
first clear $5.60@5.90; hard winter short 
pat.ut $6.25@6.50, straight $5.90@6.25; 


sot’ winter straight, $4.50@5.50; rye 
flor, $4.60@4.80; buckwheat flour, per 
98- i) sack, $3.85@4. 


MILLFEED 


the market for millfeed is firmer, 
with offerings light, but demand is in- 
active. Quotations in car lots, per ton, 
to arrive: spring bran, $34.50@35; soft 
winter bran, $34.50@35; standard mid- 
diings, $34.50@35; flour middlings, $38@ 
38.50; red dog, $40@40.50. 


WHEAT 


(he market for wheat advanced 144c 
early in the week, but afterwards react- 
ed Ye and closed quiet. Receipts, 672,- 
913 bus; exports, 722,325; stock, 1,957,448. 
(Juotations, car lots, in export elevator: 
No. 2 red winter, $1.11@1.12; No. 3, 
$1.08@1.09; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.08@1.09; mixed, 3c under red winter. 


RYE 

The market for rye fluctuated within 

narrow limits, closing at a net decline 

of Y%e. Supplies are small, while trade 

is quiet. Quotations were 78@78%4c for 

No, 2 western and 734%@74%éc for No. 2 
near-by. Stocks, 76,278. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


In the absence of spot offerings, the 
market for export deliveries of corn was 
nominal. Local car lots are in small 
supply, and firm but quiet, with prices 
unchanged. Receipts, 58,152 bus; stock, 
381,130. Quotations: No. 3 yellow, 90% 
@91'%e. 

The market for corn products rules 
firm and higher, with offerings light, but 
there is no activity in trade. Quotations, 
in 100-Ib sacks, kiln-dried: granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.35; yel- 
low and white table meal, fancy, $2.35; 
pearl hominy and grits, $2.35. 


OATS AND OATMEAL 

Offerings of oats were light and the 
market advanced %c, but trade was 
quiet. Receipts, 22,442 bus; stock, 129,- 
543. Quotations: No. 2 white, 57144@58c; 
No. 3 white, 56@56%4c. 

Oatmeal was quiet, but firmly held. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $4.10; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, 
per two 90-lb sacks, $5.40; patent cut, 
per two 100-lb sacks, $8; pearl barley, in 
oa sacks, fine $5.50, coarse $3.20@ 

NOTES 


Ellis McMullin has applied for mem- 
bership in the Commercial Exchange. 
R. Kaliske, representing the Mystic 
— X ag City, Iowa, was on ‘emige 
an. 23, 


R. Bleue, representing the Armour 
Grain Co. at Winnipeg, Man., visited the 
Commercial Exchange on Jan. 25. 


Among the visitors on ‘change on Jan. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


25 was H. N. Baird, of the grain firm 
of Baird & Botterall, Winnipeg, Man. 

W. J. De Winter, export manager for 
the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., millers of 
Schuyler, Neb., was on ’change Jan. 21. 

The grain and feed warehouse of 
Robert H. Long, Fishing Creek, Pa., was 
burned on Jan, 24. Baled hay, feed, 
farming implements and gasoline engines 
were destroyed. The loss is estimated 
at $10,000, partly insured. 

The director of wharves, docks and 
ferries announces that the lease of Pier 
3, North Wharves, will be offered at pub- 
lic auction to the highest bidder, Feb. 6, 
in the public salesroom of the Bourse. 
The pier recently was completed by the 
municipality, and represents the most 
modern example of marine terminal con- 
struction. It is particularly adapted to 
the delivery of freight to trucks and 
teams, being half a block north of 
Market Street. The south side of the 
pier is used by the Chester Shipping Co. 
and the Trenton Transportation Co., op- 
erating river freighters. Norton, Lilly 
& Co., operators of the Isthmian Lines, 
have used Pier 3 on several occasions 
for discharging vessels from the Pacific 


- Coast and Hawaiian Islands. 


SaMvuEL S. DAniIeLs. 


BOSTON 

While flour prices were higher at the 
close of the week ending Jan. 26, the 
change was wholly in the asking. At 
the same time that millers’ representa- 
tives were quoting the advance they were 
intimating that liberal concessions from 
open quotations would be made on fair- 
sized lots for prompt shipment. 

A few millers were not making any 
concessions from asking prices, at least 
openly, but there seemed to be no ques- 
tion that the buyer who was really in 
need of flour and willing to purchase 
wherever an attractive price was made, 
found no difficulty in being accommodat- 
ed as far as he wanted to go. The buy- 
er’s bid was usually somewhat under the 
mill quotation, and he usually got. the 
flour at his own price. 

The local situation is so bad that no 
bid, no matter how low, is allowed to 
go by without being submitted to the 
mill. Often, much to the surprise of the 
bidder, offers are accepted. This prac- 
tice was generally condemned in the 
closing weeks of 1923, and was believed 
to have been largely eliminated. 

At the close of the week, flour prices 
were openly quoted as follows, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks: spring patents, special 
short, $7.25@7.60; standard, $6.60@7.45; 
first clear, $5.35@6; hard winter pat- 
ents, $5.75@6.85; soft winter patent $5.60 
@6.75, straight $5.35@5.80, clear $5.10 
@5.60. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending Jan. 26, with compari- 


sons: 7-Receipts— -——Stocks——, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis.... 26,150 24,970 ..... «eee 
Wheat, bus... 49,975 182,290 629,619 187,248 
Corn, bus..... 4,425 1,200 8,386 ..... 
Oats, bus..... 25,150 27,775 198,385 32,508 
Bye, WUB.ccces cvvce 7,230 255,152 97,154 
Barley, bus... 1,875 $000 = ncece 7,417 
Corn meal, bbls 705 AA eee 
Oatmeal, cases. 90 * Serre 
Oatmeal, sacks. ee a ee ie 


CORN, OATS AND RYE PRODUCTS 


The demand for granulated corn meal 
was good, with the market held steady. 
Granulated yellow was quoted at $2.30, 
bolted yellow $2.25, feeding meal and 
cracked corn, $1.90, all in 100’s. There 
was a firm market for oatmeal, with the 
market held steady at $2.75 for rolled 
and $3.02 for cut and ground in 90-lb 
sacks. Rye flour continued in good de- 
mand, with choice white patent held at 
$4.50@5 and straights at $4.15@4.35. 

MILLFEED 

Wheat feeds showed a slight falling 
off in prices at the close of the week, 
with a slow demand. Other feeds were 
held fairly steady, with a better inquiry. 
Spring bran, prompt shipment, was 
$33.75@34; winter bran, $34.75@35.50; 
middlings, $33.25@37:75; mixed feed, 
$33.25@38.75; red dog, $39; gluten feed, 
$46.55; gluten meal, $56.80; hominy feed, 
$38.25; stock feed, $38; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $18.50; cottonseed meal, #48@ 
56; linseed meal, $48.50,—all in 100’s. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY MANAGER HONORED 


George M. Coss, manager of the Bos- 
ton office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 


was guest of honor at a luncheon. given 
at the Parker House, Jan. 19, by the 
members of the local office and sales 
force of the organization. C, C. Bovey, 
of Minneapolis, made a short address in 
appreciation of Mr. Coss’s 25 years of 
service with the company, and on behalf 
of the organization presented him with 
a platinum watch. Frank J. Tyler, man- 
ager of the Providence office, and several 
of the older men connected with the firm, 
made short speeches. C, D. Frey, sales 
manager at the Boston office, was toast- 
master. About 100 were present. 


WILLIAM B, HANNA 


William B. Hanna, the new president 
of the Boston Flour and Grain Club, is a 
well-known member of the new England 
flour trade. He 
started in business 
as a boy with Noyes 
Bros., haberdashers, 
Boston. Then he en- 
tered the employ of 
the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, in the for- 
eign freight depart- 
ment, Boston, where 
he remained for one 
and one half years. 
On June 3, 1905, he 
was employed by the 
Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling 
Co. as a bookkeeper in the Boston office, 
after which he became in_ succession 
salesman and assistant manager, and on 
June 1, 1919, he succeed the late 
Charles N. Rogers as manager of the 
eastern office of the company in this city. 





NOTES 


A. L. Goodman, vice president Duluth 
Universal Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., 
was a recent visitor in Boston. 

Great preparations are being made by 
the New England Bakers’ Association 
for the trip of that organization to Ber- 
muda, The party, which is expected to 
number about 350, will leave Boston 
about March 10 on the steamer Fort 
Hamilton. Four days will be spent in 
Bermuda, the party returning to Boston 
about March 18. It is expected that sev- 
eral millers will take the trip. 


Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 

The flour trade showed little interest 
in new business during the week ending 
Jan. 26. However, rather heavy ship- 
ping directions were received by hard 
wheat mills. It is probable that the cold 
—_~ had something to do with this, the 
trade preferring to call in short haul 
lots rather than to take chances on Mid- 
dle West shipments while the railroads 
were handicapped with zero tempera- 
tures. With an unseasonably heavy flow 
in the Genesee River, mills with water- 
power were able to take advantage of it. 

Local demand for flour has dried up 
to a mere trickle. Bakers are buying in 
the smallest sort of a way and retail 
stores complain of light demand from 
the housewife. Just how bread is sup- 
plied may not be quite clear, but that 
is another matter. Mills have made a 
further sentimental: advance on flour 
prices, that on spring patents amounting 
to 20c in some cases. Going quotations 
on Jan. 26: spring patents, $7.25@7.35 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$7.25@7.50; spring straights, $6.90@7, 
cotton 98’s, mostly loca; bakers patent, 
$7, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first 
clears, $5.60@6.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6@6.50; low grade, $4.25 
@4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

There was little new business in soft 
wheat flour. However, shipping direc- 
tions have been coming in heavy volume. 
At the present rate, old business on the 
order books will be cleaned up in the 
next few weeks. What has been said 
about the hard wheat flour situation, 
largely applies to winter straights and 
allied products. 

Winter wheat here is scarcer than 
ever. Farmers are sitting tight and, ir- 
respective of the shifts in prices in the 
big wheat markets, winter wheat is 
steadily advancing. One mill here can- 
vassed about all the shippers in the dis- 
trict, without much success. Winter 
wheat on Jan. 26 was firm at $1.15@1.20 
bu. Mills advanced prices on winter 
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straights close up to $5.65 bbl, and were 
not anxious to sell much at that. Gra- 
ham flour was similarly affected, with 
mills asking $5.40@5.50 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston, and everything moving 
in mixed cars. Entire wheat flour was 
10c higher at $6.40@6.50, cotton 98’s, car 
a Boston, with sales mostly in small 
ots. 

Rye flour showed more life than other 
lines. While total sales were not heavy, 
some lots were booked. With plenty of 
shipping directions, output was above 
average. Prices were a shade higher at 
$4.65@4.75 bbl for best light, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston. Country mills report 
some inquiry, with sales of small lots 
of light at $4.90 bbl and dark at $4.60. 
There was nothing doing in western rye 
flour, and prices were too nominal to ~ 
significant. Buckwheat flour was in 
light demand, the weather being too 
warm to stimulate consumption. Best 
grades were offered at $4.50 per 100 lbs, 
jobbing basis, or in 5-lb sacks at $5. 

Millfeed is moving in mixed cars. 
There was considerable outside inquiry 
and prices were working higher, with ad- 
vances of 50c@$1 ton. However, coun- 
try mills were complaining of light de- 
mand and in some cases had an accumu- 
lation. Going prices on feed: spring 
bran, $34@35.50 ton, sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; local, $32; winter bran, $34, 
sacked, jobbing; spring middlings, stand- 
ard $35.50, flour $37@37.50, both sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, standard, $34; 
winter middlings, $36@37, sacked, most- 
ly jobbing. 

Rye feed closely sold up, with prices 
firm at $29@30, sacked, mostly jobbing. 
Western feed was in better demand, but 
with the sharp advance in prices, par- 
ticularly in the case of ground oats 
which advanced $2 ton, dealers here are 
not stocking up much, but are carrying 
light stocks. With most of the grain 
coming from the West, dealers run the 
risk of a shortage should railroads ex- 
perience a seasonable snow blockade. 
Corn meal was $1 higher at $37 ton and 
ground oats at $40, both sacked, de- 
livered. Corn meal, table quality, was 
25@50c higher and offered at $3.25 per 
100 lbs, and $3.50 in 5-lb sacks, all small 
lots. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
SOM: BRE 24.4000 000 08c sess 7,000 38 
Previous week .........+.-. 6,100 33 


Of the past week’s total, 5,300 bbls 
were spring wheat flour, 1,100 winter 
and 600 rye. 

NOTES 

The flour mill at Avoca, owned by A. 
J. Collier, was badly damaged by fire 
on Jan. 22. Considerable machinery had 
been installed recently. The loss is esti- 
mated at $3,000, partially covered by 
insurance. 

The bakery of J. M. Riley, in the 
heart of the business section of Oswego, 
was burned Jan. 22. A heavy wind was 
blowing and the temperature was down 
to zero. It is believed the fire started 
from a gas pipe which burst in the base- 
ment. The loss is estimated at $10,000. 

When the waste gates of the barge 
canal were opened wide at Salmon Creek, 
the Gulf mills at Ridge road, operated 
by Wells Bros., were flooded. The race- 
way was washed out and the basement 
half filled with mud. The mill was over- 
hauled last fall and much machinery 
put in, part of which was ruined. The 
loss will amount to several thousands of 
dollars. T. W. Kwaprp. 





BUFFALO 

Northwestern mills advanced their quo- 
tations 10@20c during the week ending 
Jan. 26, advising their local representa- 
tives that good milling wheat was scarce 
and higher. There was some buying be- 
fore the advance, but the increase 
checked purchases, and business was dull 
toward the end of the week. . 

The new prices put practically all of 
the better known family patents above 
$7 and further widened the margin be- 
tween northwestern and Kansas grades, 
as the latter did not advance on the lat- 
est upward turn of the former, 

With the increases added, northwest- 
ern quotations were: fancy patents, $7@ 
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7.50; standard, $6.60@6.90. Kansas quo- 
tations: fancy, $6.50@6.80; standard, 
$6.25@6.50. Substantial deliveries on old 
contracts were being made both by spring 
and winter wheat grinders. There were 
strong indications that consumers’ stocks 
were low and that a majority or the 
flour purchased on contracts had been 
delivered. 

Bakers’ ideas did not conform to those 
of sellers. A baker who purchased. a 
5,000-bb1 lot last August for $5.75 in- 
timated he would contract for a similar 
amount at the same price. There was no 
interest in his offer. 

Semolina, now quoted on the pound 
basis, was offered at 34%c for standard 
and \%c additional for fancy, bulk, Buf- 
falo. 

Buffalo quotations, Jan. 26: northwest- 
ern patents, fancy $7@7.50, standard 
$6.60@6.90; Kansas, fancy $6.50@6.80, 
standard $6.25@6.50; rye, white, $4.40@ 
4.50, dark $4.30@4.40,—all in cotton 98’s, 
Buffalo. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 166,500 bbls, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Me, BGS 6:06 6 ceo ce aed evs 117,312 70 
Previous week ........+++ 130,181 78 
WOOD GOP cccccvcctccseae . 114,287 69 
Two years ago ..... rrr 159,575 96 


GRAIN 


There was a brisk demand for corn, 
especially for the lower grades. Easier 
trend of futures caused buyers to hesi- 
tate at times, but considerable business 
was done. Scarcity of oats and an up- 
ward price tendency held down transac- 
tions in this grain to a low point. 

Millers are taking their wheat require- 
ments out of store, and trading in this 
cereal is at a standstill. Demand for 
barley likewise is poor in this market. 

Closing prices, Jan. 26: corn, No. 3 
yellow, 88c; oats, No. 2 white 5444@55c, 
No. 3 white 52%c, No. 4 white 51%c; 
barley, malting 69@75c, c.i.f., spot; malt- 
ing all-rail, 73@80c; feed all-rail, 67@ 
Tle; rye, No. 2, 78c. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Local elevators had in store 16,492,000 
bus, a decrease of 465,000 in one week. 
They unloaded 2,479,000 bus and had 
approximately 1,000,000 alongside at the 
week end. Tidewater shipments showed 
marked increase, advancing to 1,239 cars, 
more than double the previous week. 

Shippers met the demands of vessel 
operators and have placed a number of 
charters at 3144c, Fort William and Port 
Arthur to Buffalo, opening shipment. 
At least 25 cargoes have been chartered 
at this rate, and more tonnage is offered 
at the same figure. Little prompt load- 
ing capacity is available at the Head of 
the Lakes, according to reports, and the 
greatest demand is for steamers which 
can load in the first 10 days. 

There is some inquiry for second trip 
charters, but no contracts have been 
made. 


MILLFEED 


While wheat feed prices remained 
nominally unchanged, the market was 
slightly easier. Mills were quoting bran 
and middlings at $30 ton. Resellers have 
just about cleaned up the large amount 
of Canadian bran which was on track 
here. They sold the entire consignment 
to jobbers and mixers at $29, Buffalo, 
it is reported. Some standard middlings 
were offered at the middle of the week 
at $29.50. It is believed resellers have 
just about cleaned up their stocks, and 
mills are in a better position than here- 
tofore. They look for a good February 
demand. 

Other wheat feeds have been firm, mills 
asking $33 for mixed feed and flour mid- 
dlings and $35 for red dog. Resellers 
have little to offer. . 

Oil meal declined $1.50@2 to $41.50. 
Resellers sold heavily at this price, and 
are reported to have cleaned out their 
stocks. Mills were asking $44 for Feb- 
ruary and $45 for March shipment, but 
little business develo at these prices. 

Cottonseed meal also declined $1.50@ 
1.75, to these new levels: 43 per cent 
$53.50, 41 per cent $51.90, 36 per cent 
$47.90, Boston. Yellow hominy was in 
good demand, the price being $87, and 
white was bringing $38.50. 
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Zero weather at the week end served 
to stiffen the market to some extent. 


BAIRD FAREWELL DINNER 


Richard Baird, who retires Feb. 1 as 
sales manager of the Buffalo office of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., at the conclusion 
of a quarter of a century of active con- 
nection with the flour trade in Buffalo, 
was given a farewell dinner on Jan. 25 
in the Hotel Buffa- 
lo. Practically the 
entire membership 
of the Buffalo Flour 
Club and other busi- 
ness associates of 
Mr. Baird were 
present. 

Fred Krueger, 
president of _ the 
club, was the toast- 
master. Dinner was 
served in the pri- 
vate dining room of 


the hotel, the ar- 
rangements _ bring- 
ing many compli- 


mentary remarks to 
the committee chair- 
man, Eugene Crow. 

F, F. Henry, Buf- 
falo manager for 
the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co., told of Mr. 
Baird’s steady climb 
in the 23 years of 
his service for this 
company. He paid a 
remarkable tribute to his associate, and 
wished him the best of luck in taking 
over the business of Morris Bros. at 
Oneonta. 

Henry Veatch said Mr. Baird had been 
not only a successful business man, but 
a good neighbor and a faithful friend 
as well, 

W. S. Preyer, on behalf of the club, 
presented the guest of honor with a 
beautiful watch and chain. 

There were other gifts, including a 
fountain pen from Harry Cohen, of the 
Manhattan Flour Co., and a reminder 
of northern fishing expeditions from Mr. 
Crow. 

Mr. Baird, responding, expressed his 
appreciation of the gifts, his sorrow at 
leaving Buffalo and his hope of meeting 
all his friends in Oneonta. Out-of-town 
guests at the dinner included Oscar J. 
Brucker, of Utica, J. B. Pearman, of 
New York, and W. C. Boltwood and 
William Gill, Jr., of Troy. Other guests 
were: Melborne C. Burns, William Cal- 
lanan, Frank Dirnberger, P. D. Fahne- 
stock, James H. Gray, Oscar Houck, W. 
J. Moore, W. S. Preyer, H. J. Rengel, 
H. A. Smith, Frank Wilson, T. S. Banks, 
Harry Cohen, Max F. Cohn, F. W. Cop- 
ley, W. P. Drake, Frank A. Greutker, 
Edward Holser, F. F. Henry, W. J. 
McKibbin, E, A. Miller, John H. Peek, 
M. B. Scanlon, Charles T. Stork, J. A. 
Walter, R. D. Ward, ana Alfred E. 
Yardley. 





NOTES 


Gus Buse, Buffalo flour jobber, is en- 
joying midsummer weather in Florida. 


While zero weather prevailed, fire de- 
stroyed the bakery of J. M. Riley, Os- 
wego, causing a loss of $10,000. 

Fire caused $6,000 damage in the Col- 
lier mill, Avoca, on Jan. 23. The plant 
was recently equipped with new flour 
milling machinery. 

Martin Luther, sales manager for the 
Minneapolis Milling Co., was a recent 
caller at the offices of T. S. Banks, east- 
ern representative, 

Melvin E. Warner has purchased the 
mill of Mrs. Minnie Foot, Newark, N. 
Y., also the interest which Vandeveer & 
Coleman had in the property. 

George Washington Ramey, for the 
past 25 years superintendent of the Wel- 
land Canal at Port Colborne, died at his 
home in that village at the age of 71. 

W. E. Dorning, Schenectady flour and 
feed dealer, was fined $100 by state au- 
thorities in connection with a shipment 
of bran from the Northwest, said to be 
below the legal requirements. 

George P. Urban has been selected as 
the “organization” candidate for desig- 
nation as representative of the Forty- 
first New York congressional district at 
the Republican national convention to 
be held in Cleveland in June. 

P. D. Fannesrocx. 
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MARKET REPORTS BY RADIO 


By CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 
Market Technologist, United States Department of Agriculture 


Millers in small towns and large have 
been quick to see the advantages of radio 
market reports to themselves and to their 
customers. This is forcefully demon- 
strated in hundreds of letters received by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Recently, immediately after the broad- 
casting of the morning market report, 
the announcement was made that any 
listeners-in who were interested and 
wanted these reports by radio continued 
should write to the department giving 
their opinion and their use of them. Two 
days later the incoming mail was flooded 
with letters, which continued for several 
a to be received by the hundred. 

y far the largest class of business 
men who responded were millers, al- 
though many grain dealers and elevator 
men wrote. alf a hundred bankers, 
especially from small towns, were heard 
from, and hundreds of farmers. . 

At present about 76 private stations 
and three government navy stations are 
co-operating with the department and 
the grain exchanges in the broadcasting 
of crop and market reports, besides 130 
stations broadcasting weather reports. 
The reports include such information as 
hay and feed markets, future and cash 
grain; live stock receipts on principal 
markets, hog market flashes, closing live 
stock markets; fruit and vegetable ship- 
ments, shipping point and market news; 
cotton quotations; butter and egg mar- 
kets. The reports broadcast by each sta- 
tion are designed to be of interest par- 
ticularly to the section of the country 
served by that station. 

Several of the grain exchanges have 
seen in the use of radio a means of 
reaching quickly a class of people who 
have been often misinformed regarding 
grain exchange operations, and who have 
not had an opportunity of getting in- 
formation direct from the exchan in 
such a form that ~~ could put reliance 
in it. The Chicago Board of Trade, the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, the Wichita, Kansas, Grain 
Exchange, and the Hutchinson, Kansas, 
Grain Exchange, all lying within the 
grain belt of the United States, have now 
arranged for broadcasting their market 
reports on half hour and hourly sched- 
ules during the operation of the ex- 
changes. 

The Chicago Board of Trade first used 
a station in downtown Chicago, but 
found that, owing to its location, it was 
not heard well in the territory the grain 
exchange wished to cover, that is, the 
grain territory in Iowa, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Illinois and Indiana. So the pow- 
erful radio broadcasting outfit located at 
a hotel north of the business district of 
Chicago on the shores of Lake Michigan 
was purchased. This station has been 
heard in practically every state in the 
Union. By the use of the telephone from 
the floor of the Chicago Exchange, re- 
ports are read directly through the 
broadcasting station of the hotel, and 
thus no time is lost in transmission. 

The government market reports are 
usually handed to the broadcasting sta- 
tions directly by the branch office repre- 
sentatives of the department in the vari- 
ous localities. Most of these stations 
are located at points on the government 
leased wire, but some of them are not. 
In such cases two methods are used to 
get the information to them. One is to 
telegraph it at their expense from one 
of t ete, offices, and the other is to 
authorize them to copy one of the other 
broadcasting stations, so that the re- 
ports are rebroadcasted from the station 
making the request. Based upon this 
idea, the Navy department now. broad- 
casts the government market reports 
from the high-powered radio telegraph 
stations at Arlington, Va., Great Lakes, 
Ill., and New Orleans. The Department 
of Agriculture will authorize radiophone 
broadcasting stations to pick up this in- 
formation and rebroadcast it by voice. 

“We have never installed anything in 
conjunction with our business that has 
been more satisfactory, not only to our- 





selves, but to our patrons, than our radio. 
hone,” is the way a miller at Marissa 

l., sums up his letter indorsing the 
service. “We believe it is gradually jm. 
proving, and we have used it to give 
farmers who come to our mill, not only 
the markets that we are particulirly jn. 
terested in, but the live stock and j)oultry 
markets and the weather predictions gs 
well.” 

All of the millers that wrote i: have 
their own receiving sets, and would pot 
give them * “We would be los: with. 
out it,” at Butler, Okla. “Its vilue jg 
difficult to compute,” at Chestir, [|], 
“We have a radi receiving set in the 
office and our elevator in Illinois i. sinj- 
larly equipped,” says a miller 6f St. 
Louis. “We believe it is only a q: estion 
of a few months until the major ty of 
our grain and live stock farmers \ j|I in- 
stall receiving sets (at Dongola, j'1.) if 
they are assured that this eee: isting 
service is to be continued.” 

Promptness of receipt of infori ation 
is recognized at its full value by nany, 
“We receive the grain market 1 ports 
every 30 minutes,” is the word from 
Knox, Ind., “and should we be de: rived 
of this wonderful radio news serv ‘e we 
would be considerably hampered |) our 
grain buying.” “The reports are « won- 
derful help, as we are kept posted | ourl 
of the changes in prices of dii crent 
grains,” writes a miller at Hudson, Kan- 
sas. “We cannot begin to tell the value 
of these reports, as we get them fresh 
hourly,” says a milling compar at 
Sparta, Ill. “This service gives ws in- 
formation 24 hours ahead of the | ews- 

aper,” is reported from McK. nzie, 
enn. 

This very general opinion is well 
summed up by the representative f a 
milling company of Waterloo, IIl., who 
writes: “We wish to say for ours: ves, 
and we can say the same for al! the 
farmers in our community, that the 
broadcasting of the markets is an im- 
mense convenience and benefit to al) in- 
terested in the buying and selling 01 the 
commodities covered. It makes vaiues 
a matter of common knowledge, pricti- 
cally up to the minute, which is «s it 
should be. It is unsatisfactory to | oth 
buyer and seller to do business on a }).sis 
of information a day old.” 

Many letters bear witness as to the 
clearness with which the reports are re- 
ceived. “We are able at all times to 
receive these reports very clearly, re- 
gardless of weather conditions,” writ:s a 
miller of Fredericktown, Mo. “ihe 
broadcasting comes in loud and cle:r,” 
at Aviston, Ill. “We do not know | ow 
you could improve the service, as thvse 
reports are now coming in fine,” say. a 
letter from Evansville, iu. while anot ier 
miller at New Douglas, in the same st.:‘e, 
writes that “we receive the reports ple in- 
ly and regularly.” Two writers le ve 
nothing further to be desired: One from 
Pacific, Mo., says, “We think the ser\ ice 
is just about perfect”; another, f:m 
McKenzie, Tenn., “To our notion he 
service is perfect, and we wish to c in- 
mend the oral deliveries of the annou :c- 
ers at KSD; they enunciate so clea’ly 
and distinctly.” 

Not all, by any means, think the se v- 
ice perfect. Several ask for regulat on 
so that two stations will not be send: 
out over the same territory at the sa ic 
time. In fact, the last writer quo‘ «(| 
goes on to say: “The only suggestion ‘¢ 
have to offer is, do not license so may 
sending stations as to permit of int: ’- 
ference with those that are functioni: 2 
so satisfactorily.” Some urge that ma~- 
kets on each commodity be given strict 
at a specified hour each day, others: as< 
that “each station be assi a wave 
age so that all can be clear) 
and distinctly.” A St. Louis miller rea - 
izes that “the amateur is necessary to : 
certain extent, as he, through his ind - 
vidual efforts, develops new ways an! 
improvements. At the same time we lb: - 
lieve that his operations should be r- 
stricted so as not to interfere with bus - 
ness that is for the benefit of the m:- 
jority.” 

Comparisons are inevitable. “The e - 
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is greatly lowered, as compared 
with getting the same information by 
wire,” at I udson, Kansas. “Our busi- 
ness is too small to afford telegraphic 
service, and if we did the expense would 
naturally be added to the costs of han- 
dling grain,” at Effingham, Ill. “These 
reports are the best we have ever gotten,” 
at Murphysboro, Ill. “This service gives 
us information 24 hours ahead of the 
newspapers,” at McKenzie, Tenn. “We 
cannot get this information otherwise ex- 
cept by telephoning to St. Louis or hav- 
ing some one telephone to us every hour,” 
at Aviston, Il, “We get our markets 
exclusively through this service now,” at 
La Harpe, Ill. “This service is excep- 
tionally valuable, as there is no ticker 
service in the city,” Centralia, Mo. “Not 
only does this service save us money be- 
cause of the small cost of operating the 
radio, but it gives us more complete 
information than we would be likely to 
get over the telephone,” at Aviston, Il. 
“This is certainly great for the mills 
located away from the central markets, 
and esvecially for the small mills the 
business of which would not be of suffi- 
cient volume to justify telegraphic serv- 
ice,” writes a miller at Dongola, Ill. A 
mille 
insta!\ing this outfit we paid at least $25 
nth to learn the market. We find 


per 

this great saving, and could not do 
without it.” Another, from Knox, Ind., 
writes, “We can keep in touch with the 
latest market prices from the large cities 


through radio broadcasting better than 
by sny other means.” 
Specific uses to which the reports are 


put are indicated by many writers. 
Sone of those in large cities, like St. 
Louis, write as follows: “We find it of 
vaive in our business in receiving reliable 


and accurate changes in the market, and 
believe also the large farming commu- 
nity from which we obtain our supplies 
is equally benefited.” “It has done much 
to inform our customers intelligently, 
and we have been able to see satisfactory 
results since the service was established. 
It is a wonderful help to people such 
as we, with a following at country sta- 
tions.” 

(perators in smaller towns find the 
service of even greater specific use. 
From Ava, IIL, “We are very much inter- 
ested in the grain market, and use this 
is a base price for our finished prod- 
A firm at Kimmswick, Mo., writes 
of “the splendid service radio is giving 

; and every one else in the surrounding 
country. As buyers of wheat and corn 
t is of special value to us.” 

“They serve as a proper guide for 
prices we pay to farmers as well as a 
basing price for our flour sales,” says a 
company at Sparta, Ill. A letter from 
Marissa, IIl., says: “This service has been 
very beneficial to us, as it enables us to 
keep in line with the market more closely 
than we ever were able to do before. 
Formerly we were at a disadvantage in 
comparison with mills situated at ter- 
minal points, where they got this infor- 
mation more promptly than we could 
get it.” 

“We follow the market so closely with 
the prices of our flour that it is im- 
portant to know what the wheat market 
is,” writes an operator at Murphysboro, 
Ill, who on to say, “Quite often 
some farmer or elevator will call in, 
wanting to sell a car of wheat, and we 
must be in a position to give them a 

rice at the moment.” From McKenzie, 

enn., comes the word, “It aids us in 
the conduct of our business in both the 
purchasing of wheat and the sale of 
flour.” - “It puts us in touch with the 
fluctuations of the market so that we 
are on an equal basis with mills having 
their offices in St. Louis,” writes a com- 
pany at Aviston, Ill. 

An operator at Carthage, IIl., sum- 
marizes the matter effectively when he 
writes: “It is very important to a mill 
to keep posted every hour of the day as 
to what the market is doing, not only in 
the purchasing of their wheat supplies 
but also in basing their prices on the 
— A ig gen A mill that is located 
where re is a grain exchange cannot 
appreciate this radio service, but the 
enormous majority of mills located in 


ucts.” 


cities where there are no grain ex- 
chan can and do appreciate the 
b ting.” 


Some of the mills get their reports 
from several different stations. “We 


at Dahlgren, IIL, reports: “Before - 
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get market reports yoy Chicago, St. 
Auis, Kansas City and Davenport, and 
through these means can give the com- 
munity almost a continuous service,” says 
a letter from La Harpe, Ili: 

Many of the millers who wrote to the 
department emphasized the fact that the 
reports they received were for the benefit 
of all. “Every week sees hundreds of 
farmers getting these benefits through 
us and also some through their own out- 
fits, which are becoming numerous,” con- 
tinues the writer last quoted. “We have 
a receiving set and it is made public 
property, inasmuch as we make no charge 
whatever for giving to the public any 
markets that they want,” says a com- 
pany at California, Mo, 

One in Fredericktown, Mo., writes: 
“We have telephone calls every day from 





now getting we are in a position to kecp 
posted as to the trend of the markets. 
The farmers in turn are given these re- 
ports from our offices, and they are very 
lad to have this service.’ A miller at 
Ealifornia, Mo., writes, “It is not only 
of great value to the miller and grain 
dealer, but to the farmer as well, as it 
puts him in a position to watch the 
markets as well as the grain dealer.” 

The tendency of the radio market re- 
ports to throw on the light of general 
knowledge and to equalize opportunities 
for all is summarized in forceful fashion 
by both large city and small town corre- 
spondents. Says one writing from St. 
Louis: 

“We believe that information of this 
kind distributed among the producers is 
very valuable to them. It gives them an 
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parties who are interested in the egg, 
poultry and live stock markets. e, 
ourselves, are most interested in the 
grain markets.” “We find the hourly 
reports imperative in our business (in 
Addieville, Ill.), and merchants inter- 
ested in other market reports receive 
their information here.” “These reports 
are highly appreciated and are tele- 
phoned to several other mills in this 
vicinity. They are an important item 
in our business every day,” writes a com- 
pany in Chester, Ill. 

“While it is of particular benefit and 
interest in our business, still we know 
it is of interest and benefit to our vari- 
ous farmers, as well as business men, who 
have installed radio service,’ comes from 
New Douglas, Ill. “We are able to pay 
the farmer top prices for his grain, be- 
cause we know just what the market is 
doing every hour,” says a letter from 
Effingham, Ill. “There are also a number 
of mills located in small towns close by 
that have no receiving sets that usually 
call us over the telephone to get the 
market. Then we have farmers who call 
us up to find out what the market is 
doing.” 

“It is used for our own information 
and for all others that come into our 
office and desire it,’ says a letter from 
Slater, Mo. “With the service we are 


opportunity to keep in close touch with 
the markets, and to protect themselves 
both in the sale and purchase of supplies, 
and since the news which is broadcasted 
is open to any one who cares to avail 
himself of it, it cannot operate to the 
advantage of any individual or class. 
It has also been of considerable value 
to the grain trade, which it keeps in 
closer touch with the situation in the 
producing fields.” 

The miller in Waterloo, Ill., summar- 
izes it as effectively. He writes: “This 
broadcasting service is very educational, 
as it not only gives the one that is most 
interested the trend of the market, but 
it keeps all those connected with a firm 
such as ours posted as to the trend of 
the market. ence the radio service is 
a benefit to any business. There may 
be firms which are antagonistic to this 
service, principally because of the fact 
that it educates the seller (especially the 


. farmer), but in the long run it is to their 


own advantage.” 





FREIGHT LOADING RECORDS BROKEN 

The car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association announces that 
complete reports for 1923 show that the 
largest number of cars on record were 
loaded with revenue freight. The total 
for the year was 49,814,970. This ex- 
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ceeds by 4,696,498 cars, or 10.4 per cent, 
the previous record freight traffic, which 
was that during the year 1920. 

The number of cars loaded in 1923 in 
excess of 1920 would make a solid train 
more than 35,500 miles in length, or a 
distance equal to once around the earth 
at the equator, with enough left over to 
extend from New York via the Suez 
Canal nearly to Hongkong, China. Mov- 
ing at an average rate of 20 miles an 
hour would require 74 days for such a 
train to pass any given point. 

Compared ‘with 1922, the number of 
cars loaded with revenue freight was an 
increase of 6,607,409, or 15.3 per cent, 
while it also was an increase of 10,491,- 
812, or 26.7 per cent, over the calendar 
year 1921, 





TAX REDUCTION PROGRAMME 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Thirteen recom- 
mendations are included in a programme 
of federal tax repeal and tax reduction 
submitted to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States by a special com- 
mittee. The recommendations follow: 

1. There should be revision of the 
normal and surtax rates on individual in- 
comes to an extent equal in its results 
on revenues to a large part of the sur- 
plus anticipated at the end of the fiscal 
year. 

2. In the rates of federal income tax 
there should be reasonable differentiation 
between earned income and other income, 

3. War excise taxes confined to par- 
ticular businesses should be repealed. 

4. There should be an amendment to 
the Constitution permitting nondiscrim- 
inatory taxation reciprocally between the 
federal government and the states of in- 
come derived from future issues of se- 
curities made by or under the authority 
of federal and state governments. 

5. There should be set up in the 
Treasury department, independently of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, a board 
of tax appeals, under such conditions of 
salary and otherwise as will make it pos- 
sible for the Secretary of the Treasury 
to obtain the services of men of the high- 
est ability. 

6. The commissioner of internal reve- 
nue should be freed of all duties with 
respect to the prohibition act and the 
narcotic act. 

7. In the administration of tax laws 
such conditions for recognition of merit, 
salary and permanency in tenure for 
competent men should be established as 
will make possible an efficient organiza- 
tion and reduce turnover of responsible 
employees to a minimum. 

8. Congress should direct the commis- 
sioner of internal fevenue to decentralize 
administration as rapidly and as far as 
possible, and to report to Congress not 
later than Jan. 1 of each year upon the 
progress which has been made. 

9. The various parts of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue now located in Wash- 
ington should be brought together in one 
suitable building. 

10. Arbitrary assessments designed to 
extend the limitation period fixed in law 
should be prohibited. 

11. Taxpayers should be informed of 
all rulings which may affect their rights, 
adversely or favorably. 

12. Congress should expressly author- 
ize the filing of a tentative return on the 
present due date with a right to file a 
final return not more than three months 
later. 

13. There should be created a joint 
committee, with members from _ both 
houses of Congress and representatives 
of the public, to make a thorough study 
of federal taxes, simplification of the 
law for the income tax, and improvement 
in administration, and to report its rec- 
ommendations to Congress. 

Cranrtes C. Harr. 





OHIO BAKERS’ MIDWINTER MEETING 

Cuicaco, I11.—Announcement has 
been made that the Ohio Association of 
the Baking Industry will hold its mid- 
winter pon annual meeting at Cincin- 
nati, on March 11-12. Headquarters will 
be at the Grand Hotel. The committee 
in charge is working on the programme, 
which will be published later. 

S. O. Werner. 





Great quantities of wool are now as- 
sembled in the United States annually 
by wool pools, and held at central points 
for inspection by buyers. 
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7.50; standard, $6.60@6.90. Kansas quo- 
tations: fancy, $6.50@6.80; standard, 
$6.25@6.50. Substantial deliveries on old 
contracts were being made both by spring 
and winter wheat grinders. There were 
strong indications that consumers’ stocks 
were low and that a majority or the 
flour purchased on contracts had been 
delivered. 

Bakers’ ideas did not conform to those 
of sellers. A baker who purchased a 
5,000-bb] lot last August for $5.75 in- 
timated he would contract for a similar 
amount at the same price. There was no 
interest in his offer. 

Semolina, now quoted on the pound 
basis, was offered at 34%c for standard 
and \%c additional for fancy, bulk, Buf- 
falo. 

Buffalo quotations, Jan. 26: northwest- 
ern patents, fancy $7@7.50, standard 
$6.60@6.90; Kansas, fancy $6.50@6.80, 
standard $6.25@6.50; rye, white, $4.40@ 
4.50, dark $4.30@4.40,—all in cotton 98's, 
Buffalo. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 166,500 bbls, with ,compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Jan, 20-26 ... 117,312 70 
Previous week ... - 130,181 78 
VOar ABO ...cceeee. ose BBG 080 69 
Two years ago ........+.+.- 159,575 96 





GRAIN 


There was a brisk demand for corn, 
especially for the lower a Easier 
trend of futures caused buyers to hesi- 
tate at times, but considerable business 
was done. Scarcity of oats and an up- 
ward price tendency held down transac- 
tions in this grain to a low point. 

Millers are taking their wheat require- 
ments out of store, and trading in this 
cereal is at a standstill. Demand for 
barley likewise is poor in this market. 

Closing prices, Jan. 26: corn, No. 3 
yellow, 88c; oats, No. 2 white 5442@55c, 
No. 3 white 52%c, No. 4 white 51%c; 
barley, malting 69@T5c, c.i.f., spot; malt- 
ing all-rail, 73@80c; feed all-rail, 67@ 
Tle; rye, No. 2, 78c. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Local elevators had in store 16,492,000 
bus, a decrease of 465,000 in one week. 
They unloaded 2,479,000 bus and had 
approximately 1,000,000 alongside at the 
week end. Tidewater shipments showed 
marked increase, advancing to 1,239 cars, 
more than double the previous week. 

Shippers met the demands of vessel 
operators and have placed a number of 
charters at 34%4c, Fort William and Port 
Arthur to Buffalo, opening shipment. 
At least 25 cargoes have been chartered 
at this rate, a more tonnage is offered 
at the same figure. Little prompt load- 
ing capacity is available at the Head of 
the Lakes, according to reports, and the 
greatest demand is for steamers which 
can load in the first 10 days. 

There is some inquiry for second trip 
charters, but no contracts have been 
made. 


MILLFEED 


While wheat feed prices remained 
nominally unchanged, the market was 
slightly easier. Mills were quoting bran 
and middlings at $30 ton. Resellers have 
just about cleaned up the large amount 
of Canadian bran which was on track 
here. They sold the entire consignment 
to jobbers and mixers at $29, Buffalo, 
it is reported. Some standard middlings 
were offered at the middle of the week 
at $29.50. It is believed resellers have 
just about cleaned up their stocks, and 
mills are in a better position than here- 
tofore. They look for a good February 
demand. 

Other wheat feeds have been firm, mills 
asking $33 for mixed feed and flour mid- 
dlings and $35 for red dog. Resellers 
have little to offer. " 

Oil meal declined $1.50@2 to $41.50. 
Resellers sold heavily at this price, and 
are reported to have cleaned out their 
stocks. Mills were asking $44 for Feb- 
ruary and $45 for March shipment, but 
little business develo at these prices. 

Cottonseed meal also declined $1.50@ 
1.75, to these new levels: 48 per cent 
$53.50, 41 per cent $51.90, 36 per cent 
$47.90, Boston. Yellow hominy was in 
good demand, the price being $87, and 
white was bringing $38.50. 
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Zero weather at the week end served 
to stiffen the market to some extent. 


BAIRD FAREWELL DINNER 


Richard Baird, who retires Feb. 1 as 
sales manager of the Buffalo office of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., at the conclusion 
of a quarter of a century of active con- 
nection with the flour trade in Buffalo, 
was given a farewell dinner on Jan. 25 
in the Hotel Buffa- 
lo. Practically the 
entire membership 
of the Buffalo Flour 
Club and other busi- 
ness associates of 


Mr. Baird were 
present. 
Fred Krueger, 


president of _ the 
club, was the toast- 
master. Dinner was 
served in the pri- 
vate dining room of 


the hotel, the ar- 
rangements _ bring- 
ing many compli- 


mentary remarks to 
the committee chair- 
man, Eugene Crow. 

F, F. Henry, Buf- 
falo manager for 
the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co., told of Mr. 
Baird’s steady climb 
in the 23 years of 
his service for this 
company. He paid a 
remarkable tribute to his associate, and 
wished him the best of luck in taking 
over the business of Morris Bros. at 
Oneonta. 

Henry Veatch said Mr. Baird had been 
not only a successful business man, but 
a good neighbor and a faithful friend 
as well. 

W. S. Preyer, on behalf of the club, 
presented the guest of honor with a 
beautiful watch and chain. 

There were other gifts, including a 
fountain pen from Harry Cohen, of the 
Manhattan Flour Co., and a reminder 
of northern fishing expeditions from Mr. 
Crow. 

Mr. Baird, responding, expressed his 
appreciation of the gifts, his sorrow at 
leaving Buffalo and his hope of meeting 
all his friends in Oneonta. Out-of-town 
guests at the dinner included Oscar J. 
Brucker, of Utica, J. B. Pearman, of 
New York, and W. C. Boltwood and 
William Gill, Jr., of Troy. Other guests 
were: Melborne C. Burns, William Cal- 
lanan, Frank Dirnberger, P. D. Fahne- 
stock, James H. Gray, Oscar Houck, W. 
J. Moore, W. S. Preyer, H. J. Rengel, 
H. A. Smith, Frank Wilson, T, S. Banks, 
Harry Cohen, Max F. Cohn, F. W. Cop- 
ley, W. P. Drake, Frank A. Greutker, 
Edward Holser, F. F. Henry, W. J. 
McKibbin, E, A. Miller, John H. Peek, 
M. B. Scanlon, Charles T. Stork, J. A. 
Walter, R. D. Ward, ana Alfred E. 
Yardley. 





NOTES 


Gus Buse, Buffalo flour jobber, is en- 
joying midsummer weather in Florida. 


While zero weather prevailed, fire de- 
stroyed the bakery of J. M. Riley, Os- 
wego, causing a loss of $10,000. 

Fire caused $6,000 damage in the Col- 
lier mill, Avoca, on Jan. 23. The plant 
was recently equipped with new flour 
milling machinery. 

Martin Luther, sales manager for the 
Minneapolis Milling Co., was a recent 
caller at the offices of T. S. Banks, east- 
ern representative, 

Melvin E. Warner has purchased the 
mill of Mrs. Minnie Foot, Newark, N. 
Y., also the interest which Vandeveer & 
Coleman had in the property. 

George Washington Ramey, for the 
past 25 years superintendent of the Wel- 
land Canal at Port Colborne, died at his 
home in that village at the age of 71. 

W. E. Dorning, Schenectady flour and 
feed dealer, was fined $100 by state au- 
thorities in connection with a shipment 
of bran from the Northwest, said to be 
below the legal requirements. 

George P. Urban has been selected as 
the “organization” candidate for desig- 
nation as representative of the Forty- 
first New York congressional district at 
the Republican national convention to 
be held in Cleveland in June. 


P. D. Fanwnesrocx. 
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MARKET REPORTS BY RADIO 


By CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 
Market Technologist, United States Department of Agriculture 


Millers in small towns and large have 
been quick to see the advantages of radio 
market reports to themselves and to their 
customers. This is forcefully demon- 
strated in hundreds of letters received by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Recently, immediately after the broad- 
casting of the morning market report, 
the announcement was made that any 
listeners-in who were interested and 
wanted these reports by radio continued 
should write to the department giving 
their opinion and their use of them. Two 
days later the incoming mail was flooded 
with letters, which continued for several 
days to be received by the hundred. 

y far the largest class of business 
men who responded were millers, al- 
though many grain dealers and elevator 
men wrote. alf a hundred bankers, 
especially from small towns, were heard 
from, and hundreds of farmers. : 

At present about 76 private stations 
and three government navy stations are 
co-operating with the department and 
the grain — in the broadcasting 
of crop and market reports, besides 130 
stations broadcasting weather reports. 
The reports include such information as 
hay and feed markets, future and cash 
grain; live stock receipts on principal 
markets, hog market flashes, closing live 
stock markets; fruit and vegetable ship- 
ments, shipping point and market news; 
cotton quotations; butter and egg mar- 
kets. The reports broadcast by each sta- 
tion are designed to be of interest par- 
ticularly to the section of the country 
served by that station. 

Several of the grain exchanges have 
seen in the use of radio a means of 
reaching quickly a class of people who 
have been often misinformed regarding 
grain exchange operations, and who have 
not had an opportunity of getting in- 
formation direct from the exchanges in 
such a form that they could put reliance 
in it. The Chicago Board of Trade, the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, the Wichita, Kansas, Grain 
Exchange, and the Hutchinson, Kansas, 
Grain Exchange, all lying within the 
grain belt of the United States, have now 
arranged for broadcasting their market 
reports on half hour and hourly sched- 
ules during the operation of the ex- 
changes. 

The Chicago Board of Trade first used 
a station in downtown Chicago, but 
found that, owing to its location, it was 
not heard well in the territory the grain 
exchange wished to cover, that is, the 
grain territory in Iowa, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Illinois and Indiana. So the pow- 
erful radio broadcasting outfit located at 
a hotel north of the business district of 
Chicago on the shores of Lake Michigan 
was purchased. ‘This station has been 
heard in practically every state in the 
Union. By the use of the telephone from 
the floor of the Chicago Exchange, re- 
ports are read directly through the 
broadcasting station of the hotel, and 
thus no time is lost in transmission. 

The government market reports are 
usually handed to the broadcasting sta- 
tions directly by the branch office repre- 
sentatives of the department in the vari- 
ous localities. Most of these stations 
are located at points on the government 
leased wire, but some of them are not. 
In such cases two methods are used to 
get the information to them. One is to 
tele — it at their expense from one 
of t ranch offices, and the other is to 
authorize them to-copy one of the other 
broadcasting stations, so that the re- 
ports are rebroadcasted from the station 
making the request. Based upon this 
idea, the Navy department now. broad- 
casts the government market reports 
from the high-powered radio telegraph 
stations at Arlington, Va., Great Lakes, 
Ill., and New Orleans. The Department 
of Agriculture will authorize radiophone 
broadcasting stations to pick up this in- 
formation and rebroadcast it by voice. 

“We have never installed anything in 
conjunction with our business that has 
been more satisfactory, not only to our- 





selves, but to our patrons, than our radio. 

hone,” is the way a miller at Marissa 
ll, sums up his letter indorsing the 
service. “We believe it is gradually jm- 
proving, and we have used it tu give 
farmers who come to our mill, not only 
the markets that we are particularly in- 
terested in, but the live stock and )oultry 
markets and the weather predictions as 
well.” 

All of the millers that wrote ii: have 
their own receiving sets, and wou!d not 
give them . “We would be lost with- 
out it,” at Butler, Okla. “Its vaiue js 
difficult to compute,” at Cheste, I]l, 
“We have a radio receiving set (1 the 
office and our elevator in Illinois is simi- 
larly equipped,” says a miller cf St, 
Louis. “We believe it is only a qu: stion 
of a few months until the majority of 
our grain and live stock farmers w |! in- 
stall receiving sets (at Dongola, 1\\.) if 
they are assured that this Gente sting 
service is to be continued.” 

Promptness of receipt of inforn ation 
is recognized at its full value by » any, 
“We receive the grain market r ports 
every 30 minutes,” is the word from 
Knox, Ind., “and should we be de} “ived 
of this wonderful radio news servi ¢ we 
would be considerably hampered ji; our 
grain buying.” “The reports are a won- 
derful help, as we are kept posted |) \urly 
of the changes in prices of diffrent 
grains,” writes a miller at Hudson, \an- 
sas. “We cannot begin to tell the .alue 
of these reports, as we get them resh 


hourly,” says a milling compan) at 
Sparta, Ill. “This service gives u- in- 
formation 24 hours ahead of the ) -ws- 
aper,” is reported from McK: :zie, 
enn. 


This very general opinion is well 
summed up by the representative f a 
milling company of Waterloo, Ill., vho 
writes: “We wish to say for oursees, 
and we can say the same for all the 
farmers in our community, that the 
broadcasting of the markets is an im- 
mense convenience and benefit to al! in- 
terested in the buying and selling of the 
commodities covered. It makes vaiiies 
a matter of common knowledge, pra: ti- 
cally up to the minute, which is a: it 
should be. It is unsatisfactory to both 
buyer and seller to do business on a bisis 
of information a day old.” 

Many letters bear witness as to hie 
clearness with which the reports are ‘e- 
ceived. “We are able at all times to 
receive these reports very clearly, ‘e- 
gardless of weather conditions,” write a 
miller of Fredericktown, Mo. “ihe 
broadcasting comes in loud and clea”,” 
at Aviston, Ill. “We do not know hw 
you could improve the service, as th: se 
reports are now coming in fine,” say. 4 
letter from Evansville, iu. while anot! er 
miller at New Douglas, in the same sti'‘e, 
writes that “we receive the reports plain- 
ly and regularly.” Two writers le:ve 
nothing further to be desired: One from 
Pacific, Mo., says, “We think the serv ve 
is just about perfect”; another, from 
McKenzie, Tenn., “To our notion | ic 
service is perfect, and we wish to co 1- 
mend the oral deliveries of the annou':- 
ers at KSD; they enunciate so clea’|y 
and distinctly.” 

Not all, by any means, think the se: \- 
ice perfect. Several ask for regulatin 
so that two stations will not be sendi ¢ 
out over the same territory at the sai c 
time. In fact, the last writer quot | 
goes on to say: “The only suggestion \ ¢ 
have to offer is, do not license so mai ‘ 
sending stations as to permit of inte ’- 
ference with those that are functionin ’ 
so satisfactorily.” Some urge that ma: 
kets on each commodity be given strict! 
at a specified hour each day, others- as 
that “each station be assigned a wa\ 
a so that all can be rd clear): 
and distinctly.” A St. Louis miller rea! 
izes that “the amateur is necessary to 
certain extent, as he, through his ind’ 
vidual efforts, develops new ways an 
improvements. At the same time we be« 
lieve that his operations should be re 
stricted so as not to interfere with busi 
ness that is for the benefit of the ma 
jority.” 

Comparisons are inevitable. “The ex 
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is greatly lowered, as compared 
with gettin the same information by 
wire.” at Hudson, Kansas. “Our busi- 
ness is too small to afford telegraphic 
service, and if we did the expense would 
naturally be added to the costs of han- 
dling grain,” at Effingham, Ill. “These 
reports are the best we have ever gotten,” 
at Murphysboro, Ill, “This service gives 
ys information 24 hours ahead of the 
newspapers,” at McKenzie, Tenn. “We 
cannot get this information otherwise ex- 
cept by telephoning to St. Louis or hav- 
ing some one telephone to us every hour,” 
at Aviston, Il. “We get our markets 
exclusively —- = service now,” at 
La Herpe, Il. is service is excep- 
tionally valuable, as there is no ticker 
service in the city,” Centralia, Mo. “Not 
only does this service save us money be- 
cause of the small cost of operating the 
radio, but it gives us more complete 
information than we would be likely to 
get over the telephone,” at Aviston, Il. 
“This is certainly great for the mills 
located away. from the central markets, 
and esvecially for the small mills the 
business of which would not be of suffi- 
cient volume to justify telegraphic serv- 
ice,” writes a miller at Dongola, Ill. A 
mill: 
inst«'ling this outfit we paid at least $25 
per :,onth to learn the market. We find 
this a great saving, and could not do 
without it.” Another, from Knox, Ind., 
wriiecs, “We can keep in touch with the 
latest market prices from the large cities 
through radio broadcasting better than 
by any other means.” 

Specific uses to which the reports are 
put are indicated by many writers. 
Sune of those in large cities, like St. 
Louis, write as follows: “We find it of 
vaiue in our business in receiving reliable 
and accurate changes in the market, and 
believe also the large farming commu- 
nity from which we obtain our supplies 
is equally benefited.” “It has done much 
to inform our customers intelligently, 
and we have been able to see satisfactor 
results since the service was established. 
Ii is a wonderful help to people such 
as we, with a following at country sta- 
tions.” 

Operators in smaller towns find the 
service of even greater specific use. 
From Ava, IIL, “We are very much inter- 
ested in the grain market, and use this 
is a base price for our finished prod- 
ucts.” A firm at Kimmswick, Mo., writes 
of “the splendid service radio is giving 
us and every one else in the surrounding 
country. As buyers of wheat and corn 
it is of special value to us.” 

“They serve as a proper guide for 
prices we pay to farmers as well as a 
basing price for our flour sales,” says a 
company at Sparta, Ill. A letter from 
Marissa, IIl., says: “This service has been 
very beneficial to us, as it enables us to 
keep in line with the market more closely 
than we ever were able to do before. 
Formerly we were at a disadvantage in 
comparison with mills situated at ter- 
minal points, where they got this infor- 
mation more promptly than we could 
get it.” 

“We follow the market so closely with 
the prices of our flour that it is im- 
portant to know what the wheat market 
is,” writes an operator at Murphysboro, 
Ill, who goes on to say, “Quite often 
some farmer or elevator will call in, 
wanting to sell a car of wheat, and we 
must be in a position to give them a 

rice at the moment.” From McKenzie, 

enn., comes the word, “It aids us in 
the conduct of our business in both the 
purchasing of wheat and the sale of 
flour.” - “It puts us in touch with the 
fluctuations of the market so that we 
are on an equal basis with mills having 
their offices in St. Louis,” writes a com- 
pany at Aviston, Ill. 

An operator at Carthage, Ill, sum- 
marizes the matter effectively when he 
writes: “It is very important to a mill 
to keep every hour of the day as 
to what the market is doing, not only in 
the purchasing of their wheat supplies 
but also in basing their prices on the 
a A arg open duane that is located 
where re is a exchange cannot 
appreciate this radio service, but the 
enormous majority of mills located in 
cities there are no in ex- 
chan; can and do appreciate the 
b ting.” 

Some of the mills get their reports 
from several different stations. “We 


at Dahlgren, Ill, reports: “Before - 
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get market reports through Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Davenport, and 
through these means can give the com- 
munity almost a continuous service,” says 
a letter from La Harpe, IIl. 

Many of the millers who wrote to the 
department emphasized the fact that the 
reports they received were for the benefit 
of all. “Every week sees hundreds of 
farmers getting these benefits through 
us and also some through their own out- 
fits, which are becoming numerous,” con- 
tinues the writer last quoted. “We have 
a receiving set and it is made public 
property, inasmuch as we make no charge 
whatever for giving to the public any 
markets that they want,” says a com- 
pany at California, Mo, 

One in Fredericktown, Mo., writes: 
“We have telephone calls every day from 





now getting we are in a position to kecp 
posted as to the trend of the markets. 
The farmers in turn are given these re- 
ports from our offices, and they are very 
lad to have this service.” A miller at 
Ealifornia, Mo., writes, “It is not only 
of great value to the miller and grain 
dealer, but to the farmer as well, as it 
puts him in a position to watch the 
markets as well as the grain dealer.” 

The tendency of the radio market re- 
ports to throw on the light of general 
knowledge and to equalize opportunities 
for all is summarized in forceful fashion 
by both large city and small town corre- 
spondents. Says one writing from St. 
Louis: 

“We believe that information of this 
kind distributed among the producers is 
very valuable to them. It gives them an 


Broadcasting Beports of the Kansas City Grain Exchange 


parties who are interested in the egg, 
poultry and live stock markets. e, 
ourselves, are most interested in the 
grain markets.” “We find the hourly 
reports imperative in our business (in 
Addieville, Ill.), and merchants inter- 
ested in other market reports receive 
their information here.” “These reports 
are highly appreciated and are tele- 
phoned to several other mills in this 
vicinity. They are an important item 
in our business every day,” writes a com- 
pany in Chester, Ill. 

“While it is of particular benefit and 
interest in our business, still we know 
it is of interest and benefit to our vari- 
ous farmers, as well as business men, who 
have installed radio service,” comes from 
New Douglas, Ill. “We are able to pay 
the farmer top prices for his grain, be- 
cause we know just what the market is 
doing every hour,” says a letter from 
Effingham, Ill. “There are also a number 
of mills located in small towns close by 
that have no receiving sets that usually 
call us over the telephone to get the 
market. Then we have farmers who call 
us up to find out what the market is 
doing.” 

“It is used for our own information 
and for all others that come into our 
office and desire it,’ says a letter from 
Slater, Mo. “With the service we are 


opportunity to keep in close touch with 
the markets, and to protect themselves 
both in the sale and purchase of supplies, 
and since the news which is broadcasted 
is open to any one-who cares to avail 
himself of it, it cannot operate to the 
advantage of any individual or class. 
It has also been of considerable value 
to the grain trade, which it keeps in 
closer touch with the situation in the 
producing fields.” 

The miller in Waterloo, Ill., summar- 
izes it as effectively. He writes: “This 
broadcasting service is very educational, 
as it not only gives the one that is most 
interested the trend of the market, but 
it keeps all those connected with a firm 
such as ours posted as to the trend of 
the market. ence the radio service is 
a benefit to any business. There may 
be firms which are antagonistic to this 
service, principally because of the fact 
that it educates the seller (especially the 


. farmer), but in the long run it is to their 


own advantage.” 





FREIGHT LOADING RECORDS BROKEN 

The car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association announces that 
complete reports for 1923 show that the 
largest number of cars on record were 
loaded with revenue freight. The total 
for the year was 49,814,970. This ex- 


489 


ceeds by 4,696,498 cars, or 10.4 per cent, 
the previous record freight traffic, which 
was that during the year 1920. 

The number of cars loaded in 1923 in 
excess of 1920 would make a solid train 
more than 35,500 miles in length, or a 
distance equal to once around the earth 
at the equator, with enough left over to 
extend from New York via the Suez 
Canal nearly to Hongkong, China. Mov- 
ing at an average rate of 20 miles an 
hour would require 74 days for such a 
train to pass any given point. 

Compared ‘with 1922, the number of 
cars loaded with revenue freight was an 
increase of 6,607,409, or 15.3 per cent, 
while it also was an increase of 10,491,- 
812, or 26.7 per cent, over the calendar 
year 1921, 





TAX REDUCTION PROGRAMME 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Thirteen recom- 
mendations are included in a programme 
of federal tax repeal and tax reduction 
submitted to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States by a special com- 
mittee. The recommendations follow: 

1. There should be revision of the 
normal and surtax rates on individual in- 
comes to an extent equal in its results 
on revenues to a large part of the sur- 
plus anticipated at the end of the fiscal 
year. 

2. In the rates of federal income tax 
there should be reasonable differentiation 
between earned income and other income, 

3. War excise taxes confined to par- 
ticular businesses should be repealed. 

4. There should be an amendment to 
the Constitution permitting nondiscrim- 
inatory taxation reciprocally between the 
federal government and the states of in- 
come derived from future issues of se- 
curities made by or under the authority 
of federal and state governments. 

5. There should be set up in the 
Treasury department, independently of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, a board 
of tax appeals, under such conditions of 
salary and otherwise as will make it pos- 
sible for the Secretary of the Treasury 
to obtain the services of men of the high- 
est ability. 

6. The commissioner of internal reve- 
nue should be freed of all duties with 
respect to the prohibition act and the 
narcotic act. 

7. In the administration of tax laws 
such conditions for recognition of merit, 
salary and permanency in tenure for 
competent men should be established as 
will make possible an efficient organiza- 
tion and reduce turnover of responsible 
employees to a minimum. 

8. Congress should direct the commis- 
sioner of internal fevenue to decentralize 
administration as rapidly and as far as 
possible, and to report to Congress not 
later than Jan. 1 of each year upon the 
progress which has been made. 

9. The various parts of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue now located in Wash- 
ington should be brought together in one 
suitable building. 

10. Arbitrary assessments designed to 
extend the limitation period fixed in law 
should be prohibited. 

11. Taxpayers should be informed of 
all rulings which may affect their rights, 
adversely or favorably. 

12. Congress should expressly author- 
ize the filing of a tentative return on the 
present due date with a right to file a 
final return not more than three months 
later. 

13. There should be created a joint 
committee, with members from _ both 
houses of Congress and representatives 
of the public, to make a thorough study 
of federal taxes, simplification of the 
law for the income tax, and improvement 
in administration, and to report its rec- 
ommendations to Congress. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





OHIO BAKERS’ MIDWINTER MEETING 

Cuicaco, I11.—Announcement _ has 
been made that the Ohio Association of 
the Baking Industry will hold its mid- 
winter <a annual meeting at Cincin- 
nati, on March 11-12, Headquarters will 
be at the Grand Hotel. The committee 
in charge is working on the programme, 
which will be published later. 

S. O. Werner. 





Great quantities of wool are now as- 
sembled in the United States annually 
by wool pools, and held at central points 
for inspection by buyers. 
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SEATTLE 

While the port mills have been able 
to continue to operate at about 80 per 
cent of capacity and country mills have 
been averaging about 70 per cent, little 
new business has been booked, and both 
domestic and export demand are disap- 
pointing. 

Shipments to the Orient continue 
heavy, at the rate of about 400,000 bbls 
a month, but are somewhat below the 
average for the last six months of 1923. 
Business booked in Januarv is light, and 
unless there is a revival of oriental de- 
mand or new business from some other 
quarter, the heavy grinding of the past 
seven months will be greatly reduced by 
the end of February. 

There is some inquiry from Hongkong, 
Shanghai and Dairen, and a little busi- 
ness is being booked at very low prices, 
principally by country mills through ex- 
port houses. As is the case whenever 
export demand is light, a few mills, 
which are willing to sell at a sacrifice, 
practically establish export flour prices, 
and make it almost impossible for any 
one to do business at a profit. 

In local markets, bakers and jobbers 
appear disposed to consider buying 
somewhat farther ahead than they have 
done for some time, but little forward 
booking has actually been made so far. 

Mill representatives and brokers re- 
port that most buyers appear permanent- 
ly committed to comparatively short time 
commitments. The trade in this section 
now generally accepts as permanent that 
buyers will not book for long periods 
ahead, and that it is better for the mill 
as well as the buyer that the old custom 
of selling for distant requirements is 
ended. This is particularly true as to 
flour made from Pacific wheats, owing to 
there being no opportunity to hedge 
against sales in coast markets. 

Washington wheats have only in a 
very slight degree reflected the strength 
in other markets, and flour quotations 
are practically unchanged. Quotations, 
Jan. 26, basis 49-lb cottons, carloads, 
coast: family patent, $5.50@5.90 bbl; 
straight, $4.45@5; cut-off, $4.60@5.10; 
pastry flour, basis 98-lb cottons, $@ 
5.40; blends, same basis, made from 
Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.25@6.85. Dakota first pat- 
ents, basis 98-lb cottons, carloads, coast, 
$7@7.60; Montana, $6.45@6.65. 

Local demand for millfeed is light, 
and prices are weak. Washington mill- 
run was selling at $24@25 ton on Jan. 
26. Montana mills are not offering feed 
here. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 20-26 ........- 52,800 41,943 79 

Previous week ..... 52,800 42,036 80 

WO GD secwcucice 52,800 37,276 71 

Two years ago..... 52,800 $1,091 59 

Three years ago.... 52,800 25,655 49 

Four years ago..... 52,800 47,159 89 

Five years ago..... 52,800 19,129 40 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

BOM. BORE os. ccctes 57,000 34,980 61 
Previous week ..... 57,000 48,166 85 
WEAF GPO co ceccices 57,000 31,306 65 
Two years ago..... 67,000 41,350 73 
Three years ago.... 57,000 18,933 33 
Four years ago..... 57,000 57,290 100 
Five years ago..... 57,000 18,837 33 


Twenty interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended Jan. 19, 1924, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule op- 
erating six days a week of 136,100 bbls 
of flour, made 93,581, or 69 per cent of 
capacity, against 61,162 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 16 mills with a two 


weeks’ capacity of 114,800 bbls, or 53 
per cent of capacity. 


WHEAT 


Wheat quotations, Jan. 25, No. 1 grade, 
sacked, coast: hard, soft and western 
white, $1.03 bu; Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.03; hard and red winter and western 
red, $1.01. There was very little demand 
for wheat for milling or export. Farm- 
ers, however, showed little or no inclina- 
tion to sell at going prices. Montana 
wheat, bulk, coast: dark hard northern 
spring, 14 per cent $1.29 bu, 13 per cent 
$1.26; dark hard winter, 12 per cent, 
$1.19, 

NOTES 


Wheat exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma are light. Shipments the first half 
of January were: to Japan, 650,000 bus; 
Shanghai, 310,000. 

The Merchants’ Exchange will move, 
about Feb. 15, from the third floor of 
the Arctic Building to the street floor 
of the same building. 

The North Pacific Millers’ Association 
will be represented by R. D. Lytle, traf- 
fic manager, at the general grain rate 
reduction Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion hearing at Kansas City, Jan. 30. 


Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Jan. 1-15: to Hongkong, 84,625 
bbls; Shanghai, 68,876; Dairen, 10,000; 
Harbin, 7,500; Tsingtau, 10,000; Swatow, 
7,500; Japan, 1,250; Philippines, 41,850; 
Peru, 10,530; Chile, 1,000; Bolivia, 5,250; 
Hawaii, 3,605. 

The milling capacity of Washington 
was reduced 2,450 bbls a day in 1923, by 
the dismantling of mills or by mill fires, 
no new capacity having been added. The 
present daily capacity of the state’s mills 
is 32,315 bbls. The daily milling capacity 
of Oregon shows a net increase for 1923 
of 650 bbls, and is now 27,340 bbls. 


The supreme court of Washington has 
decided in the case of H. B. Arnold et 
al., respondents, and Washington Wheat 
Growers, Associated, appellant, that the 
record of a crop mortgage is notice to all 
the world, not excepting purchasers of 
negotiable warehouse receipts. The court 
said: “We realize that this view of our 
statute will place a great burden upon 
warehousemen, but it is the legislature 
and not the court which has so placed 
the burden, and warehousemen can pro- 
tect themselves and the public generally 
by refusing to issue negotiable receipts 
in all cases where the property is not 
shown to be free of recorded liens.” 
Judgment was reversed, however, on the 
ground that the warehouseman was a 
proper party to the action and motion 
for leave to interplead should have been 
granted. 


PORTLAND 


The local flour market is holding 
steady at the old level. Most of the 


mills would like to see an advance, but 
are not able to put it into effect as long 
as wheat stays at the present level. The 
best family patents were listed on Jan. 
26 at $5.85 bbl, bakers blue-stem patents 
at $5.70 and bakers hard wheat flour at 
$6.45. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Jan. 20-26 ......... 62,000 59,380 95 
Previous week .. .. 62,000 56,194 91 
BORE. OOS... ccs cet ees 57,000 39,901 70 
Two years ago..... 57,000 32,179 56 
Three years ago.... 48,000 13,952 29 
Four years ago..... 42,600 23,962 56 
Five years ago..... 42,600 28,952 67 


A moderate amount of export flour 
business has been done with the Chinese, 
but mostly at low prices. There has 
also been Chinese demand for wheat, 
and the mills have found it more profit- 


able to sell them the grain than flour. 
At the moment the demand for both 
flour and wheat has come to a stop be- 
cause of the approaching Chinese new 
year. Trade with Japan is hindered by 
the lower exchange rate prevailing. 

The millfeed market continues active, 
and stocks carried by the mills are not 
large. Mill-run on Jan. 26 was un- 
changed at $26 ton, and middlings at 
$38, in straight cars. Rolled barley has 
been advanced to $42@44, and cracked 
corn to $45. : 

There is very little wheat being of- 
fered by farmers in any section. Buy- 
ers here on Jan. 26 were paying $1.03 
bu for white grades and 99%%c for red 
wheat. Demand is not heavy. 

Figures compiled by the local trade 
show that from 50 to 53 per cent of the 
1923 crop in the Pacific Northwest is 
still unsold. Farmers appear to be in- 
fluenced by the possibility that congres- 
sional action may be taken that will bene- 
fit wheat values. 

There is a moderate trade in the 
coarse grain market. Closing bids at 
the Merchants’ Exchange on Jan. 26: 
No. 2 eastern yellow corn, $33.25 ton; 
No. 3 eastern yellow corn, $33; white 
oats, $32.50; gray oats, $31.50; barley, 
$31.50. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

No further advances took place dur- 
ing the seven days ending Jan. 25 in 
Kansas, Montana and Minnesota flours. 
Although prices remained firm, especially 
on bakers flours, buyers continued to 
take only sufficient for immediate needs. 
Around the middle of the month a num- 
ber of brokers made a few sales of fair 
volume, which raised their hopes that the 
long looked for upward turn in the mar- 
ket was at hand, but this proved to be 
only a temporary stimulation. Quota- 
tions on Jan. 25: Kansas 95 per cent, 
less than carload lots, $7.30; Minnesota 
standard spring wheat patents, $7.50; 
Montana top patents $7.40, bakers stand- 
ards $7.30,—all cotton 98’s; Utah-Idaho 
soft wheat, 95 per cent, $4.70@4.90, car- 
load lots. 

Los Angeles flour mills, the bulk of 
the business of which is with the family 
trade, continue to operate practically at 
capacity. Their prices remain unchanged 
trom week to week, as they apparently 
pay little attention to fluctuation in the 
prices of flours shipped in here. In Oc- 
tober, prices were advanced 20c bbl, but 
in November they dropped back to the 
October level and have remained there. 
Quotations, net cash: basis cotton 48’s, 
family patent $6.80, straights $6.40, first 
clear $5.25; basis 98’s, hard winter wheat 
bakers $6.20, blended bakers $6, and soft 
winter bakers $5.80. 


MILLFEED 


The drouth has not been broken, and 
the millfeed market continues strong, 
although there have been no further - 
vances. Owing to the scarcity of white 
mill-run the spread between white and 
red has gone back to $2, whereas for a 
long time it was only $1. White, on Jan. 
25, was quoted at $34@35 ton, and red 

2 less. 
GRAINS 


Considerable strength continues to be 
shown in the grain market. Spot barley, 
on Jan, 25, was quoted at $1.80 per 100 
Ibs, spot milo was very strong at $1.97% 
@2, and bart wheat at $2.10. Wheat 
was strong at $2@2.05. California farm- 
ers are shipping no wheat, looking for 
a further rise. 

No. 2 yellow corn was quoted around 
$1.80@1.85 per 100 lbs. There is one 
peculiarity about the corn market. 
Where usually there is only a cent differ- 
ence in the prices of sellers in the same 
territory, the spread is as high as 5c. 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


The Globe Grain & Milling Co.’s bal- 
ance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1923, covering 
operations in the last six months, shows 
progress in the direction of recovery. 
Compared with the report of conditions 
of June 30, last, cash holdings of $822,- 
745 represent an increase of $512,891 in 
the last six months, and surplus and un- 
divided profits of $1,449,436, a gain of 
$184,117. The merchandise inventory has 
increased $769,743, compared with $1,436,- 
454 on June 30. On the other hand, notes 
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payable have been increased from $9. 
092,500, June 30, last, to $2,790,000, aj. 
though they were reduced $475,000 the 
first 15 days of this month. Receivah|e« 
have increased $184,821 since June 3 
and on Dec. 31 were $1,691,645. Plant and 
investment account has been reduced 
$300,000. Current assets are given at 
$5,838,210, and current liabilities at g3. 
353,121, both of which show increases 
during the six months, the gain in cyr. 
rent assets being $1,567,403 and in cur. 
rent liabilities $1,186,310. 


OGDEN 

Flour millers of Utah and southern 
Idaho reported increased strength jp 
market conditions during the wee end- 
ing Jan. 26, reflected largely in |eavier 
buying of flour for both the southe aster 
markets and the Pacific Coast, while 
Utah and Idaho local demand also 
gained. 

Prices were only slightly higher. Utah 
prices for flour were based on *5.25@ 
5.30 bbl for family patents and $535 
for bakers flours, 48-lb cotton bags, car 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden. The price 0.1 less 
than car lots was 25c bbl more. } ‘acific 
Coast prices remained practicall. un- 


changed, and sales were made |» the 
Southeast on the same basis as the week 
previous. 

Drouth in California was reporicd as 


a reason for continued heavy d«nand 
for bran from Utah and Idaho ills. 
The prices have been $30 ton for red 
and $32 for white, car lots, f.o.b., Cali- 
fornia common points. 

Wheat prices remained unch 
Little is moving to market. 


iged, 


NOTES 


Ogden friends have received woid of | 


the death of Mrs. James Hollister at 
Portland, Oregon. She was the wiie of 
James Hollister, former manager o' the 
Albers Bros. Milling Co. plant in O.den. 

J. F. Welch, district grain insp: ctor 
for the Ogden district of Federal (rain 
Inspection, has returned from an in-)ec- 
tion tour through Idaho, visiting Boise, 
Jerome and Pocatello. He spoke a! the 
Idaho state seed show in Jerome. 


Milder weather prevailed during the 
week ending Jan. 26 throughout the in- 
termountain country, and reports {rom 
some of the lower valleys are that the 
snow is disappearing. A heavy blanket 
of snow is general, however, throug!iout 
the Utah wheat fields. Although many 
districts of Idaho report little snow on 
the ground, indications are that wiicat 
is wintering well. 

Two men interested in the grain nd 
milling business in Ogden have leen 
elected directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce, A. P. Bigelow, president ()g- 
den State Bank and treasurer Hy!!on 
Flour Mills, was one of those chosen, 
and Charles H. Barton, who aided in 
bringing the Sperry Flour Co. to Ogden, 
was also named. The latter is president 
of the National Bank of Commerce. 


James M. Mack, identified with the 
milling industry in Utah for a numer 
of years, died Jan. 23 in Ogden, folliw- 
ing a stroke of paralysis. He was a -on 
of the late James Mack, one of tlie 
founders of the Ogden Milling & Ele a- 
tor Co., the plant of which is now ihe 
Ogden unit of the Hylton Flour Mi's. 
James M. Mack was manager of ‘he 
company after his father’s death. | /c- 
cently he had been engaged in the whe e- 
sale grocery trade. 

W. E. Zoprann 


GREAT FALLS 

Since the bulk of the 1923 crop °f 
Montana wheat was delivered to the e °- 
vators, the price has been rather steac 
and, sympathizing with that fact, the : 
has been little or no change in flour a) ‘| 
feed quotations. Not since early D - 
cember has there been any in flour, ar | 
then it was on clears, patents havii: 
been steady for more than 10 week 
Milling activity continues about norm: | 
for the season, and most of the Montan : 
plants make the winter months the:° 
busy period. Some few are getting read’ 
for improvements and one or two hav: 
announced plans for expansions, but th: 
major portion are carrying on at norm: ! 
capacity. Prices: patent flour $6.25 b! | 
and first clear $4.70 bbl, in 98-Ib cotton. 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran $25 
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ton and standard middlings $27, same 
terms. 
NOTES 

Another snow visited Montana on 
Jan. 17. The larger portion of the state 
js now covered by snow ranging in 
depth from three to ten inches. 

Figures issued by the Butte division 
of the Great Northern Railway make a 
very positive showing of the splendid 
1993 increase in wheat production for 
the territory served. In 1922 4,217 car- 
loads were shipped from this territory, 
while last year shipments increased over 
60 per cent, the total being 6,642 car- 
loads. 

Indicative of the fact that wheat is 
only one of their products, the Blackfeet 
Indians on the reservation around 
Browning shipped during the last year 
348 carloads of cattle and 31 carloads of 
sheep. ‘They grew a wheat crop of not 
far from 100,000 bus, and will soon be 
operating two flouring mills, one having 
been installed more than a year ago. 

Farmers tributary to the town of 


Poplar, on the Great Northern main 
line cre taking advantage of a shipping 
service carried on by the Farmers’ Ele- 


vator Co. at that place. The company 
has handled not only the wheat grown 
by the farmers, but has shipped their 
hovs, cattle and other produce, and has 
aided in bringing into the community 
some improved breeding stock on terms 
tha: were attractive to the farmers. 
Montana’s commissioner of agricul- 
ture, C. C. Davis, has gone to Washing- 


ton to act with M. L. Wilson, of the | 


State Agricultural College, in urging the 
adoption by Congress of the proposed 
export corporation. Meetings have now 
been held generally over the state, and 
indorsements of the plan voted at the 
meetings. Chief among the advocates of 
the plan have been Dwight R. Cresap, 
president of the Montana Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association, who is also president 
of the Montana Export Corporation 
league. 
Joun A. Corry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The flour market is somewhat firmer, 
and in consequence buyers are showing 
less disposition to enter the market other 
than for their immediate or nearby re- 
quirements. There still exists a marked 
lack of confidence in present prices, a 
condition that has existed for several 
months, Stocks generally are consid- 
ered light and the feeling is quite general 
that the jobbers and carload buyers 
among the bakers must necessarily enter 
the market before long. 

Mill prices in effect on Jan. 25 were 
as follows: Montana fancy patent $7.10 
@1745, standard $6.60@6.95, clear $6.50; 
Dakota fancy patent $7.70@8, standard 
$7.20@7.50, clear $7.05; Kansas standard 
$6.80@7.20, fancy $8.10; eastern first 
clear, $5.75@6; Washington and Oregon 
straight grade, $5.50@5.70, cut-off $5.30 
@5.40, cotton 98’s, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. 

One of the driest periods ever experi- 
enced in California has prevailed for the 
past 60 days and, in consequence, mill- 
feed prices continue to advance. North- 
ern mills on Jan. 25 were asking $29.50 
@30.50 ton for bran and mill-run, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco, middlings $39@40, 
and low grade $41@42, with fittle avail- 
able from the East. Such offerings as 
were reported ranged $30@32. 


NOTES 


O. H. Reichmann, of the Mount Shasta 
Milling Co., Montague, was in San Fran- 
cisco recently. 

During the week of Jan. 20-26 Dr. H. 
E. Barnard, secretary American Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, was in 
San Francisco. A luncheon was given in 
his honor at the Commercial Club by 
the members of the Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


The Chamber of Commerce committee 
on grain has adopted new rules regard- 
ing trading in barley, having amended 
Rule 9 by adding the following, to be 
known as section 12a: “From and after 
Feb. 1, 1924, “Time Contracts’ for feed 
barley shall indicate No. 1 bright feed 
barley as the subject of the coniract, 
unless in such contracts No. 1 dark feed 
barley be ressly designated as the 
subject thereof. The seller, under any 
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such contract so made after Feb. 1, 1924, 
shall have the right to deliver the barley 
in lots of 2,000 ctls, but must deliver the 
barley contracted for, and cannot sub- 
stitute for No. 1 bright feed barley No. 
1 dark feed barley, or vice versa.” 





DECREASE IN MILL FIRE LOSSES 

The officers of the Millers’ National 
Insurance Co., in their forty-eighth an- 
nual report of policy holders, state that 
the last four months of 1923 showed a 
gratifying decrease in flour mill and 
elevator losses. 

“While this business,” says the report, 
“has been carried on for less than cost, 
as for a number of years previous, in 
spite of the increased assessment, the 
loss has not absorbed our entire interest 
income, so we have escaped further de- 
pletion of our surplus, and a nominal 





New 
Subscription Rate 


Effective February 1, 1924, 
the subscription rates of 


The Northwestern Miller 


will be as follows: 

United States, Canada and 
Cuba... . . . $2 per year 
Other Countries $4 per year 
Special Bakery Issues Only $1 per year 


The standards of The North- 
wéstern Miller in quality, size and 
service will in no respect be low- 
ered. The purpose of its publish- 
ers is to give its readers a better 
paper than ever before, at less 
than half the former price. 


The best service to the entire 
trade is possible only by making 
The Northwestern Miller available 
to every miller, grain dealer, flour 
distributor, jobber and baker. 


Every reader who has valued 
The Northwestern Miller at the 
former price knows some other 
member of the trade who cannot 
afford to get along without it at 
the two dollar rate. Each new 
subscriber means better service 
to all. 











gain is shown for the first time since 
1919. 

“Fault is sometimes found with our 
insistent demands for greater watchful- 
ness and care, but the fact remains that 
the loss ratio makes your insurance cost, 
and the property being in your charge, 
and entirely under your care.and super- 
vision, and 80 per cent of all fires being 
due to preventable causes, you and you 
alone, with such aid as we can give you 
through our inspection department and 
the mutual fire prevention bureau, are 
responsible for the loss ratio and, conse- 
quently, for the cost of your insurance.” 

Total admitted cash assets of the com- 
pany are shown to be $3,930,841.62. To- 
tal liabilities are stated to be $1,999,- 
850.19, leaving a cash surplus, including 
permanent fund, of $1,930,991.43. Net 
premium and assessment income for the 
year was $1,828,714.52, and total income, 
including interest on investments, $2,- 
011,534.65. 

During 1923, 4,205 losses occurred, en- 
tailing the sum of $1,534,870.57, from 
which is to be deducted $435,786.39 repre- 
sented by recoveries from reinsurance 
and salvage. The total at risk on Dec. 
31, 1923, was $313,095,833, and the losses 
paid since organization of the company 
are stated to ‘ees totaled $17,933,382.29. 

At the company’s annual meeting in 
Chicago on Jan. 23 the officers were re- 
elected as follows: C. B. Cole, president; 
Joseph Le Compte, vice president; M. 
A. Reynolds, secretary; H. K. Wolcott, 
treasurer; F. S. Danforth, assistant sec- 
retary; A. I. Bushnell, cashier. Direc- 
tors: C. B. Cole, Chester, Ill; H. K. Wol- 
cott, Batavia, Ill; Samuel Plant, St. 
Louis; Joseph Le Compte, Lexington, 
Ky; M. A. Reynolds, Chicago; J. H. 


MacMillan, Minneapolis; A. Fassler, To- 
peka, Kansas; H. S. Helm, Minneapolis; 
George P. Urban, Buffalo, N. Y. 





CUBA 


Havana, Cupa, Jan. 19.—The flour 
trade is dull and uninteresting. There 
has been some demand for soft wheat 
flour, however, and it is said that an 
American mill, which has just engaged 
in the export business, recently obtained 
orders for 10,000 or 12,000 sacks at $5.50 
per sack of 200 lbs, c.i.f., Havana. The 
price has been confirmed, but the quan- 
tity seems large, considering the fact 
that the Cuban market has been over- 
supplied with this kind of flour since 
October. 

Millers at present are compelled to 
compete on a price basis. This accounts 
for the large amount of distress flour 
that is to be found in this market. 
Prices have been getting lower and low- 
er, but as a rule they are high, consider- 
ing the qualities offered. 


CANADIAN FLOUR 


A number of millers have made in- 
quiry concerning a report made not long 
ago in this correspondence to the effect 
that a certain American mill was selling 
in this market a flour made from Cana- 
dian wheat and deducting from the price 
a sum equivalent to the amount of cus- 
toms duty saved by declaring the flour 
an American product. There is no ques- 
tion but that such business has been 
done, but it has not been on a large 
scale. Such selling arguments do not 
go far in this market, where so many in- 
genious practices are indulged in for 
the creation of business. In fact, the 
location of the mill in question makes 
its proposition seem almost impossible, 
though there is plenty of confirmation 
of the offer. Little apprehension need 
be felt by this mill’s competitors, how- 
ever, for it is hurting no one but the 
Cuban customs house, and that only in 
a negligible way. 

1923 FLOUR IMPORTS 

Flour imports into Cuba during 1923 
amounted to 1,104,382 sacks of 200 Ibs 
each. There was an increase of 11 per 
cent over previous years in the quantity 
of Canadian flour imported. Imports 
for Nuevitas were considerably larger 
than in 1922, 

NOTES 


Some mills continue selling on 60 and 
90 days’ terms. 

Announcement that the Southern Pa- 
cific Line will discontinue its steamer 
service between New Orleans and Ha- 
vana is regretfully received by the 
Cuban trade. 

The writer of this correspondence has 
been asked repeatedly of late to sub- 
stantiate a rumor to the effect that a 
certain mill selling flour in this market 
was protecting its credit under an indi- 
vidual policy of insurance furnished by 
the buyer. Evidence of this practice is 
not at present available, but the matter 
is under investigation. 

Luis MENENDEZ BLANCo. 





GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS PROPOSED 

Wasuincton, D. C.—A_ government 
corporation to own and operate railroads 
and ships to give transportation at cost 
is proposed in a bill offered in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Norris, of Nebraska. 
The government corporation would be 
given power to build a railroad anywhere 
in the United States, to purchase by con- 
demnation any railroad, and to purchase 
railroads at private sale at prices not 
exceeding the valuations fixed upon them 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The proposed corporation would be 
financed through the issuance of bonds 
of the United States, bearing interest at 
41%4 per cent, from time to time at the 
request of the board of directors of the 
corporation, the bonds to mature in 30 
years and the income of the corporation 
to be used as follows: 

1. In the building, construction or 
purchase of additional railroads or other 
facilities of transportation. 

2. For the construction of additional 
dams or the development of additional 
coal mines to be used in the business of 
the corporation. 

8. For the payment of interest and 
principal, or purchase of any bonds ‘ex- 
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isting against any railroad purchased by 
the corporation. 

4. For the payment of interest upon 
the bonds of the United States provided 
for. 

5. For the payment of bonds when 
they mature. 

Senator Norris said that under the 
terms of the bill there would be no prof- 
its and no dividends, and transportation 
would be given at absolute cost. “While 
the government will issue bonds,” he 
said, “it is not intended that the govern- 
ment will ever have anything to pay.” 


Cuartes C. Hart. 





NEW ORLEANS BOARD REPORT 

New Orteans, La.—The annual report 
of the New Orleans Board of Trade, 
just issued, shows that the slump in Eu- 
ropean wheat demand, due to unsettled 
foreign conditions, resulted in loss of 
revenues amounting to $11,606 during 
1923, compared with the previous year. 

The board’s financial condition, never- 
theless, is shown to be excellent, with re- 
sources, exclusive of real estate, report- 
ed at $268,755, as against liabilities of 
$71,600, representing outstanding stock. 

During the year the hay and banana 
departments, the Sand Key service, and 
the vessel telephone reports were self- 
supporting, and recent changes in the 
rice and general grain departments will, 
it is expected, put these on a self-sustain- 
ing basis. 

R. A. Surrivan. 





United States—Calendar Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by calendar years: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 








Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 

0 eee eee 16,309,856 98,524,405 
BU 6048046004 0002 15,024,628 164,691,565 
0 Ser 16,800,805 280,057,601 
Serer 19,853,952 218,280,231 
Db ss theséeencees 26,449,681 148,086,470 
266.060 ta cess 21,706,700 111,177,103 
Sree 13,926,117 106,196,318 
ee 14,379,000 154,049,686 
15,680,801 205,829,820 

12,769,073 173,861,944 

12,278,206 99,508,968 

10,622,000 61,655,000 

11,258,000 32,669,000 

8,370,000 24,257,000 

9,688,000 48,490,000 

| ee 13,013,000 92,780,000 
1907 15,277,000 91,384,000 
1906. 14,324,000 62,851,000 
1905. 11,344,000 20,739,000 
BERS 00% 6oveeeseece 11,543,000 13,015,000 
ree 19,555,000 73,373,000 
18,328,000 129,466,000 

19,200,000 178,300,000 

18,500,000 98,900,000 

18,500,000 108,700,000 

16,600,000 149,200,000 

13,600,000 109,900,000 





COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 


Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1923... 42,188 3,227 30,850 11,983 
1922... 163,609 30,011 47,260 18,781 
1921... 128,975 3,224 29,812 25,834 
1920... 17,761 12,878 57,070 17,854 
1919.. 11,193 65,295 32,898 37,612 
1918.. 39,899 114,463 7,632 18,805 
1917.. 52,170 98,689 13,412 17,859 
1916.. 53,548 101,411 15,161 22,486 
1915.. 48,264 104,572 13,156 26,629 
1914.. 15,626 35,067 7,847 18,208 
1913.. 45,287 5,275 1,995 12,782 
1912.. 30,980 80,374 474 8,195 
1911.. 61,573 2,126 5 3,555 
1910.. 42,693 1,931 19 8,263 
1909.. 36,206 1,272 368 4,589 
1908.. 37,578 1,206 2,747 6,671 
1907.. 83,201 1,746 1,342 5,444 
1906... 102,519 25,480 1,073 14,528 
1905... 111,266 28,822 470 13,769 
1904.. 46,499 1,220 94 8,485 
1908.. 91,733 1,495 2,758 9,800 
1902... 18,724 5,969 4,865 8,713 
1901... 102,400 25,900 2,600 8,700 
1900... 190,400 32,200 2,000 12,300 
1899... 206,100 41,100 4,900 16,900 
1898... 207,300 49,900 15,700 4,500 
1897... 189,100 62,300 10,000 15,906 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Sept. 1 
to Dec, 31, 1923 and 1922, via United States 
and Canadian seaboard ports, as reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 


To— 1923 1922 
United States ........ 17,734,918 9,486,516 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. 8S. ports..... 95,056,618 98,059,654 

Via Canadian ports. 19,044,308 18,539,353 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8S. ports..... 962,424 3,929,893 

Via Canadian ports. 23,146,449 12,796,229 





Totals .ccccccescess 155,944,717 142,811,645 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

1923 1922 

United States .........+.. 79,127 242,986 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. 8S. ports ........ 606,739 625,831 

Via Canadian ports..... 1,020,250 1,365,965 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8. ports ........ 1,336,610 905,780 

Via Canadian ports .... 1,316,579 1,189,162 

POMS occcccccccccscse 4,369,305 4,229,724 
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(Continued from page 469.) 
weakness in prices. While demand is 
fair, everything considered, traders would 
not be surprised to see prices work off 
a little more. Prompt shipment meal is 
quoted at $44@44.50 ton, car lots, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 





Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan, 27 Jan. 28 





Jan. 26 Jan. 19 1923 1922 
No. 1 dark ..... 4,387 4,480 3,364 1,507 
No, 1 northern, .1,143 1,319 992 11 
No. 2 northern. .1,553 1,630 990 302 
GUROTH occcccece 9,299 9,337 7,984 5,862 
Totals ...... 16,382 16,766 13,330 7,683 
Im 1981 ..cccee 7,067 6,951 ev56 eee 
Tm 2980 .cccces 8,691 8,650 
Em R009 ccccees 23,832 23,711 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on Jan. 26, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 




















1924 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis .. 16,382 13,330 7,683 7,067 
Duluth ...00. 6,133 5,020 2,235 1,624 
Totals ..... 22,515 18,350 9,918 8,691 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: Jan. 27 
Jan. 26 Jan. 19 1923 
Wheat, bus...... 1,431,120 1,521,520 3,204,430 
Flour, bbis....... 34,618 28,361 27,446 
Millstuff, tons.... 923 589 4,421 
Corn, bus........ 433,290 372,300 294,000 
Oats, bus........ 461,040 666,000 679,420 
Barley, bus...... 196,080 232,360 383,040 
Rye, bus......... 146,000 106,600 510,090 
Flaxseed, bus.... 89,110 90,850 151,200 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday: Jan, 27 
Jan. 26 Jan. 19 1923 
Wheat, bus...... 651,910 724,500 1,233,720 
Flour, bbis....... 259,375 272,566 278,146 
Millstuff, tons.... 13,941 15,082 12,519 
Care, BOB. vsecsecs 226,050 274,060 115,710 
Oats, Bus...c.0- 570,840 609,960 831,820 
Barley, bus...... 218,120 258,850 312,660 
Se See 44,880 67,760 627,800 
Flaxseed,’ bus.... 38,480 34,270 32,000 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to 
Jan. 26, 1924, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000's omitted): 
-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 
Minneapolis . 6,826 4,450 1,179 792 
err 6,034 8,085 5,139 2,960 
Tete .ccste 12,860 7,636 6,318 3,752 
Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Jan. 26, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 


ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 
-——Receipts——. --—lIn store—, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis. 89 1651 77 457 7 we 
Duluth 50 13 26 388 68 161 





Totals.... 139 164 103 845 75 321 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 

in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan, 27 Jan. 28 Jan. 29 


Jan. 26 Jan. 19 1923 1922 1921 
Corn ... 602 580 329 1,080 486 
Oats ...4,844 4,918 11,613 22,285 8,397 
Barley... 766 814 965 977 1,219 
Rye . - 7,516 7,472 2,195 1,246 37 
Flaxseed, 457 §21 7 170 1,182 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
No. 2 rye and the 


corn, No. 3 white oats, 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 
Jan. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
22. 71% @71% 438 @43% ....@65% 51@63 
23. 71% @72 43% @43% 656% @66% 51@63 
24. 72% @73% 44% @44% 66% @66% 50@63 
25. ....@72% ....@44% 66% @66% 50@63 
26. +-@72 43% @44% 65% @66% 50@63 
28. ....@72% 44% @44% 65% @66% 51@64 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 


flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ————Duluth———_,, 
Track Toarr. Track Jan. Feb. 

Jan, 22 ...$2.52% 2.49% %.52 2.49% 2.50% 





Jan, 23... 2.562% 2.49% 2.52 2.49% 2.50% 
Jan. 24... 2.61% 2.51 2.62 2.49% 2.60 
Jan, 25... 2.61 2.50 2.51% 2.49 2.49% 
Jan, 26... 2.50 2.49 2.60% 2.48 2.48% 
Jan, 28 ... 2.50% 2.49 2.49% 2.47% 2.47% 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The inactivity that has prevailed in 
the flour market since the beginning of 
the holiday period found no relief dur- 
ing the week ending Jan. 26. Nothing 
in view gives promise of any change for 
the better in demand or market position. 
The trade still believes that conditions 
are naturally bearish. The mills booked 
a small amount of business, and _ this, 
with shipping orders on outstanding con- 
tracts, kept them working fairly well. 

The durum flour mill had a fair de- 
mand, and made agg of both car 
and round lot business. It is now quot- 
ing and selling its product on a pound 
basis. Foreign inquiry has dropped off, 
indicating that present needs in that 
quarter are covered or else that, before 
filling requirements, buyers are looking 
for price concessions. No, 2 semolina 
was quoted at 34%c and durum patent 
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3%c per lb in 98-lb cottons, car lots, 
f.o.b.; mill. 

Nominal prices, Jan. 26, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $6.20@6.45 $6.80@7.10 
Bakers patent ........ 6.00@6.20 6.60@6.85 
First clear, jute ..... 5.00@5.25 56.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute .... 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 
Semolina No. 2 ...... «ee e+@.... 6.00@6.25 
Durum patent ....... wee @.... 5.60@5.85 
RYE FLOUR 


Buying of rye flour by local consum- 
ing interests continues on a small scale, 
but not much interest in the market is 
manifest. The outside trade is not dis- 
playing any concern as to the market 
here. Quotations from here are out of 
line for placing business in eastern or 
middle states territory. 

MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed showed some in- 
crease during the week ending Jan. 26, 
and anything that could be offered was 
sold. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Bee, BOGE casiesctvcrivsis 13,52 37 
Previous week ............ 12,470 34 
. fk ee 24,325 66 
Wwe SORES OHO 006 ccccceeve 10,360 28 


WHEAT 
The present trade in cash spring wheat 
is very small. Occasionally in the past 
week the cash interests were active, but 
business was difficult to negotiate be- 
cause of the absence of offerings. Cars 
were held at sampling points in instances 
for bids and disposition at market pay- 
ing best prices. The movement in durum 
showed up better. Mills continued ac- 
tive in picking up the best grades and 
paying top prices for any supplies avail- 
able. 


A few traders showed a little inter- 
est in the May spring future by posting 
bids and asking quotations. However, 
their efforts did not put through any 
actual business. At the close the mar- 
ket indicated a firmer position. Traders 
in durum held back, and May proved the 
only delivery in which they appeared at 
all interested. 

FLAXSEED 


Early demand was sufficient to pre- 
vent any decline in prices, helped by the 
firmness of the Argentine situation and 
strength at Winnipeg. The list made an 
advance of %@l1%c above the close of 
Jan. 19 before buying slowed up. The 
general trend of the news later proved 
bearish. The decline from high point to 
low or a shade up at the close ranged 
25c in the forward deliveries up to 314, 
for the current issue, 

There is hardly enough coming for- 
ward to make a market and supply 
crushers’ needs from day to day. The 
latter seem willing to pay top prices for 
choice, but find little for sale. ‘Receipts 
and shipments for the week ending Jan. 
26 were about a standoff. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Corn receipts continue on a fair scale, 
with the bulk of the arrivals going into 
store. However, the active competition 
of buyers readily absorbed any available 
offerings found on the cash tables. No. 
2 yellow is quoted 4%c, No. 8 yellow 
5c, No. 2 mixed 5%c and No. 8 mixed 6c 
under the Chicago May delivery, 30 
days’ shipment. 

rading in oats has been dull, due to 
the limited country movement this way. 
Strength in the outside future markets 
was reflected in the local cash article. 

The volume of business in barley re- 
mains very small, due to light receipts. 
Buyers look for a continuation of the 
present dull market, with no apparent 
change in the rT spread, unless some 
urgent demand for supplies should de- 
velop. 

Cash rye buyers are not finding any 
difficulty in filling their daily require- 
ments. They are accumulating a supply, 
as indica by the increased elevator 
holdings, with demand snappy enough to 
hold up prices. The futures are receiv- 
ing very little attention, and the foreign 
situation is not favorable for putting rye 
into market channels. 

NOTES 

Parker M. Paine, of Logan & Bryan, 

Chicago, was in Duluth Jan. 25-26. 


H. A. Starkey, president of the Con- 
solidated Elevator Co., accompanied by 





Mrs. Starkey, has gone to Daytona, Fla., 


to spend the remainder of the winter. 

Grain receipts are running light, and 
grain men believe that with warmer 
weather there will be an improvement in 
country marketing and some increase in 
receipts. 

The rye export demand is slow, and 
dealers report that increased movement 
from Russia is halting foreign buying 
in this country. Stocks here and in the 
East are large, and much of the grain 
is unsold. 

A little Canadian barley is coming 
here for storage and marketing, due to 
‘the plugged condition of Fort William 
and Port Arthur. One lot of 14,000 bus 
was forwarded from here by rail during 
the week ending Jan. 26. 

Seaboard dealers report the working 
of some lots of durum to go abroad, but 
local operators have been doing nothing 
and report that there is no demand from 
the East. Stocks are accumulating slow- 
ly, the movement out by rail closely bal- 
ancing the light receipts. 

Not a car of spring wheat was sold 
in the Duluth market Jan. 28. In durum 
wheat the mills paid up for intermediate 
grades, and absorbed the bulk of the re- 
ceipts. They lowered the outside range 
of prices lc on No, 1 and No. 2 amber 
and No. 1 and No. 2 mixed. 


The annual meeting of the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association was in progress Jan. 
26 at Detroit, Mich. President Living- 
ston in his annual address called atten- 
tion to the fact that not one lake seaman 
lost his life during 1923, and not in 21 
years had there been a season so favor- 
able for navigation. 

The annual meeting of the Duluth 
Commission Merchants’ Association was 
held Jan. 22 and the following were elect- 
ed directors: Ely Salyards, F. C. Ten- 
ney, W. W. Bleecher, G. G. . Barnum, 
Jr., and E. H. Woodruff. The directors 
met Jan, 25 and elected Ely Salyards 
president, and F. C. Tenney vice presi- 
dent. The latter served as president in 
1923, 

The McDougall Terminal Warehouse 
Co, announces that three steamers have 
been purchased and will operate in the 
package freight business the coming sum- 
mer between its terminal in Duluth and 
the Pere Marquette Railroad terminal at 
Port Huron, Mich. A boat will leave 
Duluth every other day. In addition 
four new steamers are to be added to 
the motor ship fleet which operates from 
Duluth through the Erie Canal to New 
York without breaking bulk. 

F. G. Cartson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Stocks of coarse grains on Jan. 26 at 
Duluth-Superior elevators, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Domestic——, -——Bonded—_, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


Corm ..e.>. 923 12 2,995 ° oe 
Oats ...... 1,506 637 5,621 4 24 
Rye ....... 6,456 4,737 1,032 1 62 ee 
Barley .... 196 97 194 11 57 10 


Flaxseed .. 329 68 151 59 1 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Spring ——Durum—, 
ay ay uly 
FJam.. 19 ...cccecuce 113% 105% 105 
‘Se Seer re 113% 105% 105 
Gs. Ge ves vocven ss 114% 105% 105% 
- SS @erereroc re 114% 105% 105 
SS | ree 115% 105% 105% 
SS Berry 115 105% 105 
Ge GE cw cvesvcece 114% 105% 105 


Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheet on track, in cents, per bushel: 


Jan. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
19.. 112% @122% 110% @116% 109% @112% 
21.. 112% @122% 110% @116% 109% @112% 
22.. 118 @123 111 @117 110 @113 
23.. 113% @123% 111% @117% 110% @113% 
24.. 118% @123% 111% @117% 110% @113% 
25.. 118% @123% 111% @117% 110% @113% 
26.. 113% @123% 111% @117% 110% @113% 

Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 

-——Amber durum—, -—Durum—, 

Jan. Nol 0. 2 No.1 No. 2 
19... 103% @119% 102% @119% 103% 101% 


21... 103% @119% 102% @119% 103% 101% 
22... 108% @119% 102% @119% 108% 101% 
23... 103% @119% 102% @119% 103% 101% 
24... 103% @119% 102% @119% 103% 101% 
25... 103% @119% 102% @119% 103% 101% 
26... 103% @118% 102% @118% 103% 101% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Corn Oats Rye 
2 yellow 3 white No.1 Barley 
Jan. 19 .... 73% 43 67% 44@64 
Jan. 21 73% 42% 67% 44@64 
Jan. 22 74% 43% 67% 44@64 
Jan. 23 75% 43% 67% 44@64 
Jan. 24 76% 44% 68% 44@64 
Jan. 25 75% 44% 68% 44@64 
Jan. 26 14% 44 68 44@64 
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Receipts and shipments by weeks 


endin 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): "s 








-—Receipts—, —Shipmi-nis— 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 i495 
Spring .... 30 269 46 82 29 
Durum .... 171 717 184 87 : 
Totals .. 201 986 230 169 
GE a.vccce 68 10 382 ‘ 
| ae 50 2 70 2 
ed po en 148 566 147 
Barley .... 6 4 1 - 
Bonded 4 2 - 15 
Flaxseed .. 25 13 26 25 
Bonded... 25 1 1 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bus». 
els (000’s omitted): Receip is by 
-~ Wheat stocks— -——gra re 
1924 1923 1922 1924 192: 19 
bus bus bus cars ca: Cars 
1, 2 dk n} . 
1,2nor j§ 480 216 192 6 2 
3 dkn l 
3 nor § 260 10 86 6 { 
All other 
spring ..1,843 1,041 404 5 5 
1, 2am dl 


1,2dur § 845 959 194 39 021 
3 am dur)? 





3 dur § 681 es be 18 
All other 
durum ..1,975 2,793 1,329 52 26 
Winter .... 49 1 30 3 
Mixed ae oa ee 56 30 
Totals ..6,133 5,020 2,235 185 1,00 9 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
oa—Clos — 
Opening n, 27 
Jan. 21 High Low Jan. 26 923 
Jan. ..$...... $2.51% $2.48% $2.48 82 
Feb. .. 2.50% 2.50% 2.49% 2.48% 78 
May .. 2.52 2.52 2.49 2.49% 57% 
July .. cocece” eecces eseece 2% 





United States Visible Grain Supp): 


Visible supply of grain in the United ates 
on Jan. 26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 688 750 100 99 f 
Boston ..... 2 8 32 4 
Buffalo .....4,218 115 1,355 1,282 1 
Afloat ....2,628 one 84 1,256 46 
Chicago 16,027 2,180 3,148 1,412 07 
Detroit ..... 40 38 72 27 
St. Joseph... 782 330 193 13 
Duluth ..... 5,762 923 1,506 6,456 194 
Galveston ... 513 eee —- 43 
Indianapolis. 566 271 313 5 
Kan. City. .12,348 757 1,044 183 399 
Milwaukee... 353 157 


1,622 502 140 
Sioux City... 235 219 483 26 ' 








Minneap’lis 16,382 602 4,844 7,516 ‘ 
N. Orleans.. 189 474 120 25 4 
New York... 495 47 657 698 
Omaha ..... 3,305 803 1,264 276 
+, eee 57 4 191 = 
Philadelphia. 303 388 129 79 21 
St. Louis... .1,466 812 479 19 ' 
Toledo ..... 1,619 81 344 41 

Afloat .... 304 ete eee 

Totals ...68,282 8,959 17,980 19,962 183 


Last year. .45,505 20,594 31,003 11,126 4 

Increases: Barley, 217,000 bus; rye, ‘,° 
000. Decreases: Wheat, 2,213,000 bus; rn 
304,000; oats, 494,000, 





Flour Prices and Production 


The course of prices for top paten' is 
indicated in the following table, shovy ing 
average quotations at four represent ive 
markets, two western and two eastern: 


The following table gives an approxin ‘¢ 
average for quotations on first clears in 
eastern and western markets: 


Hard Sc't 

Spring winter win er 

SS ee g $4.80 $17 
Oe GE oceccecs 5.10 4.70 70 
es EP abs ever’ 5.15 4.70 70 
. SS Seer 5.10 4.70 65 
ON a 5.20 4.70 55 
SE cscavceup 5.30 4.70 65 
Oe ero 5.40 4.80 470 
SE ere 5.35 4.60 5 
BM EB sccccece 5.30 4.55 450 
ere 5.30 4.90 499 
Jame 1 ....20-. 5.50 5.15 5.30 
ee Bs oaewsus 5.70 6.45 5 9 
SDE. Se 5 <eéa0 5.55 6.25 5.10 
| ae 5.60 5.20 5.9 
Pee 5.50 6.20 5. 0 
pees ee 6.75 5.30 5. 9 


An approximate average quotation {© 
bran of all types in both eastern and we 
ern markets as reported on Jan. 29 w * 
$31.85 per ton, which compares with (t 
following first-of-the-month quotations: 





Jan. 2 June l ........ $31. 
Wes. 1 ...ccose SQ May i .......- 34. 
Nov. 1 _ » 7S aa 34 
Oct. 1 March 1 ...... 34. 
Sept. 1 BA. cuxeccece $2. 
Aug. 1 / Farr 31 
July 1 BE wececvece 28. 


The following table shows the percentar® 


of output to full capacity reported by thr 


important groups of mills: the spring whe ‘ 
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milis of the Northwest, the hard winter 

wheat mills of the Kansas-Okluhoma dis- 

trict, and the soft winter wheat mills of 

the Ohio valley: 

Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
0-26 .ceeees 47 67 66 
= 19 .ccheee 46 60 56 
Jan. 6-12 ««se+ee 47 68 52 
Dec. 30-Jan. 56 ...- 44 52 50 
December average 42 58 62 
November average 52 63 70 
October average... 58 70 73 
September av’ge.. 52 72 16 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average ..-- 45 62 48 
June average .-.. 88 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 69 55 
Febru:ry average. 54 55 54 
January average.. 50 56 48 
Decer raverage 67 65 61 





PROVOSED FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
Wasurmeton, D. C.—Bills of interest 


to the flour milling industry and the 
grain trade have been offered in Con- 
gress 1s follows: 


S. 1!19—To repeal section 422 of the 
transportation act approved Feb, 28, 
1920. 

S. 2045—To amend section 16 of the 
interstate commerce act as amended by 
the transportation act of 1920. A simi- 
lar bill (H. R. 5720) has been introduced 

“fi tii? Hoast. -? 

s. 2054 and 2055—To amend the inter- 
st.ie commerce act. 

5. 2056—To further protect interstate 
and foreign commerce against bribery 
and other corrupt trade practices. 

5. 2070—To rectify, co-ordinate and 
dcecimalize the weights and measures of 
the United States. 

5. 1945—To regulate interstate com- 
merce; to incorporate the Federal 
‘Transportation Co. 

S. 1989—To amend an act entitled, “An 
act to regulate commerce,” approved 
eb, 4, 1887, as amended. 

S. 2012—To create a $200,000,000 fed- 
cral agricultural export commission, with 
ihe Secretary of Agriculture as its head, 
and authorized to buy farm products 
and sell them abroad. A similar bill (H. 
it. 5563) was offered in the House. 

H. R. 5568—To promote American ag- 
riculture by gathering and disseminating 
information regarding competition with 
and demand for American farm products 
abroad. 

Cuares C. Hart. 





ELEVATOR FIRE IN KANSAS 

Sativa, Kansas.—Fire destroyed the 
workhouse of the Teichgraeber Milling 
Co., at Gypsum, Kansas, recently. The 
elevator contained 25,000 bus wheat 
which was left piled on the ground after 
the fire. This wheat is being sold to 
farmers as stock feed at 40c bu, and 
will reduce the extent of the damage, 
estimated at about $35,000, with only 
light insurance. Slight damage was done 
to wheat stored in the big concrete bins, 
where scaffolding left by workmen 
caught fire from the intense heat of the 
burning workhouse, and fell in on the 
wheat. It is believed only the top of 
the grain will be dama The mill will 
continue to operate, having 70,000 bus 
wheat in its fireproof bins. 





RUMOR OF CHAIN STORE MERGER 

PrrrsspurcH, Pa.—Rumors are current 
here that the American Stores Co. of 
Philadelphia has secured control of the 
chain stores in the Pittsburgh district 
conducted by the S. B. Charters Groce 
Co., the Huey & Mathews Co., the P. H. 
Butler Co. and the Keystone G & 
Tea Co. Reports are to the effect that 
all chain store managements except one 
have been merged. R. T. Charters, sec- 
retary of the Charters Co., confirmed a 
report that a merger has been under 
consideration for some time, but denied 
that the Charters stores were involved. 
James S. Huey, president of the Huey 
& Mathews Co., said: “There is no defi- 
nite news yet. At present we are in 
no way concerned with any merger.” 
The companies reported to be in the 
proposed merger control more than 300 


stores. 
Cc. C. Larus. 





FEDERAL FARM MARKETING BILL 

Wasnincton, D. C.—A federal co- 
operative marketing system for farm 
products is ictpeaed in a bill introduced 
in the House by Representative Arthur 
B. Williams, of Michigan. The bill pro- 
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vides an organization plan for local and 
state farm product co-operatives. 

The purpose of the measure, Mr. Wil- 
liams said, is not to put the government 
in business or to disturb the economic 
structure by price fixing. The bill creates 
a board of five members, including the 
Secretary of Agriculture, to be known 
as the federal co-operative marketing 
board, and provides that one member 
shall be an expert in co-operative mar- 
keting, one in finance and accounting, 
one in transportation and one an actual 
farmer, thus bringing together the prin- 
cipal activities involved. 

The board is given large powers to en- 
able it properly to function in lending 
assistance other than financial to pro- 
ducers of farm products in forming co- 
operative associations and in encourag- 
ing orderly marketing of such products. 
The board would be required to make an 
exhaustive study of the co-operative 
movement. 

Mr. Williams, before coming to Con- 
gress, was vice president and general 
counsel of the Postum Cereal Co. and 
president of the Michigan Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

Cuanrtes C. Hart. 





GRAIN AND FEED WAREHOUSE BURNS 

Prirrssurcu, Pa., Jan. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—The large grain and feed 
warehouse of Robert H. Long, at Fish- 
ing Creek, near Lancaster, Pa., was de- 
stroyed by fire recently, entailing a loss 
of $10,000. A large quantity of grain 
and feed, farming implements and gaso- 
line engines, was destroyed. 

C. C. Larus. 





MILL FIRE AT PETALUMA 

San Francisco, Cau.—The Golden 
Eagle Milling Co.’s plant at Petaluma, 
one of the largest flour mills north of 
San Francisco, was damaged $80,000 by 
fire on Jan. 19. It started in the base- 
ment of the elevator and soon spread to 
the upper portion of the six-story struc- 
ture. The main elevator building, in 
which were stored 50,000 bus wheat, was 
gutted. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Jan. 29, in cents per 100 lbs: 


——_—_ Fr rom————— 
Phila-Hamp- 








New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp x 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast . «+++ 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Bremen -00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bristol x eoce cove 38.00 aeee 
ardifft a coos 98.00 
Bergen 00 .... 26.00 26.00 
Christiania .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Stavanger ... 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Cork - 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 
Dublin te «+++ 26.00 26.00 hme 
Dundee " 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow .... -00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.90 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eevee 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00+27.00 
Malmé ...... 28.00 .... 28.00 28.00 bde0 
Hamburg 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bordeaux 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 «ans 
Havre ....... 25.00 - 25.00 25.00 $e 
Marseilles ... 25.00 .... «es+ «sees cece 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.60 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 oese 
Mah) weccccce 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 
Leith ......-- 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 re 
Liverpool 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry.. 26.00 .... 26.00 .... seo 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Newcastle ... 22.00 .... «ws++ sees eeeve 
Rotterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gibraitar .... 50.00 1... .wo0e sees sede 
Southampton... 22.00 .... «s++ «ess 
Danzig ...... 26.00 - 26.00 26.00 
Pireus ...... 27.50 cose sees 
Stettin ...... 30.00 


Ocean rates on flour from West St. John, 
fn cents per 100 Ibs: 








To— January 
22 

Liverpool, London 19 
Leith, Newcastle ......... 23 
MEER § 66.60 os cose ococccccscoccses 22 
DEE Dhoeeedrcccccenocesecesesccese 28 
DE Bi akv sy pelead bebo e coed treed 29 
ME) wiv cd coeds ccs seed eocccsccccees 22 
Rotterdam, Antwerp ...........-..+++- 22 





—* + 


North: tern Flour Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 ‘‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 70,316 
bbis, from Sept. 1 to Jan. 26, 1924, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 





c—Output——, -—Exports—. 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 
Minneapolis ... 5,386 7,653 32 36 
St. Pasi .....% 313 298 Th 
Duluth-Superior 463 548 ten ene 
Outside ....... 4,597 4,668 38 20 
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AID FOR NORTHWESTERN BANKERS 


Under the auspices of the Federal Re- 
serve Board a_ well-formulated pro- 
gramme has been arranged to relieve the 
embarrassment caused in certain sections 
of the Northwest as a consequence of 
numerous bank failures in North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Montana, Minne- 
sota and other states. In these opera- 
tions it is expected that the War 
Finance Corporation will figure promi- 
nently, as the machinery has been pro- 
vided and quick action is possible in 
cases where it is seen that the paper 
pledged as collateral has a good chance 
of coming through. 

President Coolidge has also taken a 
hand in this movement, and the indica- 
tions are that many of the closed banks 
will soon resume operations under condi- 
tions which will invite confidence. Every 
bank failure tells a story of keen dis- 
tress. It usually concerns hundreds of 
different households, and in the nature 
of things embarrasses business and 
checks progress in many ways. 

The situation at the moment calls for 
intelligent federal relief, which will be 
quickly forthcoming in cases where it is 
seen that the trouble is not due to ex- 
cessive loans on slow paper. 

In this way a constructive movement 
has been undertaken quietly and without 
show or commotion. It reminds one of 
the somewhat similar tactics followed in 
New York City before the federal re- 
serve act was enacted on Dec. 23, 1913. 
In those days the clearing house com- 
mittee occupied a position in Wall Street 
banking akin to that now represented by 
the Federal Reserve Board. Whenever 
a bank was in trouble the clearing house 
committee was called together, and in 
cases where a sensational failure was 
threatened the financial newspaper men 
were sometimes acquainted with the de- 
tails and asked to withhold comment. 
This request was invariably granted, and 
in many instances embarrassment was 
prevented by quick co-operation of the 
type which made it possible to form a 
relief pool so as to grant the necessary 
assistance. 

Many years ago, when the old Seventh 
National Bank of New York was in 
trouble, the doors of the clearing house 
were locked and the exchanges held up 
until officers of the bank made good the 
deficit. The bank finally failed, but the 
situation was in strong hands and the 
liquidation taken care of in a manner 
which prevented sensational losses and 
needless distress. 

All such relief work has been made 
easier by the extraordinary facilities 
provided by the Federal Reserve System 
and the splendid leadership of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Each of the 12 
Federal Reserve banks located through- 
out the country serves as a sort of relief 
agency when a bank failure or failures 
are threatened. 

It is not too much to say that the 
mechanism of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in the days of the World War 
financing saved the country from what 
would probably have been the most seri- 
ous financial disturbance ever encoun- 
tered. The Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington is always on the lookout, 
and is quick to provide sufficient relief 
to prevent bank failures in cases where 
it is known that the embarrassment re- 
sults from temporary causes such as the 
failure of the wheat crop. 

The outside public little realizes the 
heroic work done by the bankers in co- 
operation with the federal reserve au- 
thorities in the special situations which 
sometimes develop almost overnight in 
various sections of the country. The 
whole world has praised the Federal Re- 
serve System which in some of the try- 
ing days during and just after the World 
War held virtually the reserve funds for 
the whole world. It is of immense sat- 
isfaction to bankers to realize that they 
always have the Federal Reserve Board 
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to resort to in case of a great national 
crisis. 

If the country were again threatened 
with such a panic as that of 1907, it 
would be easy for the bankers to get to- 
gether and secure the requisite currency 
demanded for shipment from the larger 
reserve centers to sections where trouble 
exists. The Federal Reserve System 
stands today as the bulwark of superb 
strength, and there is no doubt that it 
will serve the nation in the future quite 
as effectively as in the past. 


RAILROAD EFFICIENCY 


The rather extraordinary ease in 
a market conditions has come about 
largely through the fine service rendered 
by the railroads, which makes possible 
the quick transfer of merchandise from 
producers to consumers. This situation 
contrasts most favorably with that of 
such years as 1921, when the nation’s 
“frozen loan” account reached record 
proportions. 

Every freight yard heavily congested 
with undelivered freight represents an 
enormous amount of frozen credit. Mer- 
chants having obligations to meet cannot 
satisfy them until their merchandise has 
been delivered and sales executed. In 
the serious freight congestion of 1921 
small banks in various sections were at 
times greatly embarrassed, and an im- 
mense volume of undelivered freight 
complicated the credit situation in no 
uncertain way. 

The situation at the moment is re- 
markable for its liquidity of banking col- 
lateral, as the carriers are rendering 
business men a superb service in deliv- 
ering freight in the shortest time re- 
quired to reach consuming channels. In- 
cluding orders which were carried over 
from last year, fully 115,000 new freight 
cars were ordered for delivery during 
1924. More orders are being — from 
day to day, and it is probable that a 
vast amount of new rolling stock and 
material will be delivered to the rail- 
roads within the next eight or ten 
months. 

The industry of the United States 
could not function effectually without 
a railroad service properly equipped to 
meet the extraordinary demands made 
upon it. ‘The country is making fine 
progress in many directions, and it is 
to be hoped that enough support will be 
developed for the railroads to prevent 
the recurrence of the abuses which de- 
veloped in the days when public antag- 
onisms were a difficult feature of the 
transportation situation. 


AS TO TAX REDUCTIONS 


It is felt that the Mellon programme 
for tax reductions will be carried out 
before many months have elapsed. Vir- 
tually the whole country has given its 
approval, and while several different tax 
bills may be introduced in Congress, the 
feeling is that the Mellon tax revisions 
scheme will be adopted with certain mod- 
ifications. The one thing sure is, how- 
ever, that the country will demand of 
both political parties drastic reduction in 
taxes, and such a simplified administra- 
tion of income tax service as shall make 
it possible for the ordinary taxpayer to 
comply with the federal demands with- 
out hiring a lawyer or paying a large 
fee to a chartered accountant to tell 
him what his tax obligations are. 

There is real need for the establish- 
ment of such a board as that provided 
by the Mellon proposals, and if it can 
be made to function quickly it will ren- 
der very important service to the people. 
Many taxpaying individuals and many 
institutions have been forced to secure 
expert help to advise them as to what 
is necessary to be done in making up 
the yearly income schedules. With the 
heavy income tax demands now in force 
the income tax —_ has become 
largely a household problem, and one 
which makes for uneasiness and business 
unsettlement. 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


Agriculture, or that part of it which 
is confined to the great wheat growing 
states of Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Montana, has been engaging 
the attention of the agricultural com- 
mittees of the Senate and House dur- 
ing the past week, to the exclusion of 
everything else. 

Three bills have been under considera- 
tion. First came the Norris-Sinclair bill 
for a government corporation to buy and 
sell farm products and to go even far- 
ther with them; next under considera- 
tion was the $50,000,000 live stock loan 
plan for the Northwest, and following it 
the McNary-Haugen bill to create an 
export corporation for marketing grain 
and live stock. 

The committees at the two ends of the 
Capitol have shown an earnest desire to 
allow everybody to be heard, no matter 
how conservative or how wild. An ob- 
server of these hearings could not fail 
to be impressed once again with the al- 
most hopeless task of trying to pass re- 
lief legislation for the farmer. The 
hearings have been marked more than 
anything else by jealousies existing be- 
tween the representatives of the farmers, 
especially. the leaders of the several farm 
organizations. Hating each other so 
cordially, it was impossible for the rep- 
resentatives of any two organizations to 
agree upon any single measure. 

For example, one organization with- 
held approval of the live stock loan bill 
because it was said the measure offered 
some special advantages to another farm 
organization to advance itself among the 
agriculturists. Representatives of one 
organization criticized the export corpo- 
ration bill because it gave some powers 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
failed to overthrow the entire present 
“grain structure’—that is, the bill was 
faulty because it failed to put all of the 
grain exchanges out of business. 

Those farmer representatives known 
to be against the Norris-Sinclair bill be- 
cause of its near approach to communism 
were silent, but nevertheless remained 
opposed to it. And the latter bill is 
“loaded.” Its purposes and potentiali- 
ties have been revealed fairly well both 
in the hearings and outside. One of its 
more radical protagonists has been will- 
ing to tell the world that the ultimate in- 
tention of the bill in the case of wheat, 
for example, is to have the government 
not only buy and sell that grain but to 
mill it as well. Furthermore, the hint 
has been dropped from the same source 
that the next step would be publicly 
owned bakeries. 

President Coolidge’s indorsement in a 
special message during the week of the 
$50,000,000 live stock loan bill on ac- 
count of its diversification features may 
have hurt as much as it helped. In 
these days of political bickerings presi- 
dential indorsements are not worth as 
much as they once were. Some of the 
critics of the President in all three par- 
ties in Congress were two or three days 
in awaking to the fact that Mr. Coolidge 
had intended to tell the legislative branch 
of the government that he liked the pro- 
visions of the live stock loan bill. When 
they found it out, this bill was singled 
out for attack and its fate was made 
more uncertain than it had seemed for 
several days. 


SUPPORT FOR NORTHWEST BANKS 


The administration has been deeply 
stirred by the failure of several small 
banks in the Northwest, and is deter- 
mined, if in the power of the govern- 
ment, to prevent a crisis. This develop- 
ment has been the chief concern of the 
White House for the past week, and re- 
sulted in the decision of the President 
to act through secretaries Wallace and 
Hoover to call to Washington leading 
railroad presidents, bankers and mort- 


gage loan men to seek a way of support- 
ing the banks which are under a strain, 
and also to find a way to halt further 
foreclosures of farm mortgages, 

This conference is something new in 
the history of the country as a move to 
bolster up a basic industry pictured as 
tottering. The outcome will be watched 
with interest. The only notable instance 
when this method was used was when 
President Roosevelt called in one man— 
J. P. Morgan—in 1907 and arranged to 
have millions of dollars placed at the 
disposal of the panks to save a financial 
situation which was at the point of 
cracking. 

In this case the government is expect- 
ed, through the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, to share with the banks, the rail- 
roads and perhaps the insurance com- 
panies, which hold many farm mort- 
wages, the burden of tiding over farmers 
and small bankers in farm communities. 
Many suggestions of a long-time mora- 
torium are heard, but nothing of this 
sort is likely to be considered, even if it 
were possible by a simple executive or- 
der, which it is not. 


GOVERNMENT'S THRIFT CAMPAIGN 


There is one thing which the govern- 
ment may do and can do, depending on 
whether it is regarded as desirable. 
Complaints have been reaching Washing- 
ton in large numbers from Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Mon- 
tana to the effect that the small banks 
are being put out of business by the gov- 
ernment’s campaign to sell through all of 
the post offices of that section the Treas- 
ury’s thrift certificates in connection 
with the nationwide thrift campaign. 
Strangely, those radical members of 
Congress who ordinarily are for having 
the government do everything that pri- 
vate business can do as well or better 
are criticizing the government in this 
connection. 

It is entirely possible that the govern- 
ment, under the pressure now being 
brought, will withdraw its thrift cam- 
paign activities from that part of the 
country, which may reasonably be ex- 
pected to bring equally as bitter a wail 
from another source; that is, from those 
persons who, mistrusting the stability of 
the banks, have been putting their ready 
cash into the government’s savings cer- 
tificates. The question is, Will this not 
drive the purchasers of Uncle Sam’s 
securities to put their money in old 
stoves and under the carpet or in other 
places of concealment where it will do 
even less for banks and business than 
when invested with the government? 


DECIMAL WEIGHT BILL 


The Federal Trade Commission for 
once in its history is on the same side 
as business on one particular proposi- 
tion. Nobody will believe it, but it has 
been disclosed that the commission in- 
dorses whole-heartedly the decimal 
weight bill, the passage of which is so 
much desired by the flour and feed mill- 
ing industry. 

But no one should be surprised at 
what this commission does. It was de- 
signed as a federal machine to function 
in the aid of honest business, but the 
trouble appears to have been its me- 
chanical or physical construction—that 
is, more eccentrics than wheels. A mem- 
ber of Congress who was conspicuous in 
the passage of the legislation to create 
the Federal Trade Commission said the 
other day that Congress at that time had 
no intention of legalizing any form of 
sabotage. This is interesting, in view of 
what has been happening since the com- 
mission began to function. There are 
some bills pending now to abolish this 
particular agency. 

The decimal weight bill appears, how- 
ever, to have splendid prospects of en- 
actment, soguediens of the unexplained, 


unexplainable and unexpected attitude of 
the Federal Trade Commission. One is 
always placing himself in jeopardy by 
offering any criticism of the commission, 
because he is likely to be gibbeted with- 
out trial on the grounds of unfair com- 
petition in the matter of being offensive. 


NOTES 

Dr. H. C. Taylor, chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, has been un- 
der the care of a physician for several 
days at his home at Falls Church, Va. 

Grain loading by the railroads of the 
country during the week ending Jan. 12 
totaled 44,336 cars, an increase of 12,- 
491 over the week before, but a decrease 
of 6,639 under last year and of 5,308 
under two years ago. 

Rates charged the Sperry Flour Co. 
by railroads on numerous carloads of 
wheat shipped from stations in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho between June 21 
and Oct. 23, 1919, were not unreasonable, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ruled. 

Chester C. Davis, commissioner of ag- 
riculture of Montana, and Carl Gunder- 
son, lieutenant governor of South Da- 
kota, were here to testify in favor of the 
McNary-Haugen bill creating an export 
corporation to market surplus wheat and 
live stock products. 

M. L. Wilson, of the Montana Agri- 
cultural College, Bozeman, and W. L. 
Stockton, president Montana State Farm 
Bank, Clarkston, Mont., discussed grain 
cleaning and wheat grades with E. G. 
Boerner, of federal grain cleaning in- 
vestigations, during the past week. 

On the way to Sweden, where he has 
accepted employment in a chemical lab- 
oratory of a large mill, C. L. Brooke, 
formerly chemist and baker for the 
Minnesota state experimental mill, called 
on J. H. Shollenberger, who is in charge 
of milling and baking investigations at 
the Department of Agriculture. 





FEDERAL BREAD ACT 


Bill Introduced in Congress to Establish 
Standard Weights for Loaves 
of Bread 


Contending that consumers are losing 
$50,000,000 a year on short-weight bread, 
Representative Charles Brand, of Ohio, 
on Jan. 3 introduced in Congress a fed- 
eral bread act, designed to prevent such 
unfairness in interstate commerce, and 
to be a model for prospective state laws. 

Bread is sold for 8c a loaf generally, 
Representative Brand says, whether it be 
a 12-, 14 or 16-cz loaf. About 300 loaves 
are made from a barrel of flour, so the 
consumer is paying around $24 for the 
bread made from flour worth about $6. 
In other words, the flour in a pound loaf 
of bread is worth about 2c, Representa- 
tive Brand argues, and when the con- 
sumer gets 12@14 oz he is not getting 
even 2c worth of food, in terms of the 
raw material. The loss to the consumer, 
where no bread law is in force, amounts 
to at least one eighth of what he pays, 
or Ic per loaf. e total loss over the 
United States is estimated by Mr. Brand 
at $50,000,000 a year. 

The Brand bill requires that bread be 
sold wrapped, in loaves weighing 1 lb, 
1% Ibs, or multiples of 1 lb, and the 
weight must be shown on the wrapper of 
each loaf. 

Emphasizing that bread laws are easily 
enforced and practically without ex- 
pense, Representative Brand says that 
the weight marked on each loaf advises 
the consumer what he is entitled to, and 
each baker will insist upon his competi- 
tors giving the weight marked. 

George K. Burgess, director of the 
Bureau of Standards, says that the 
Brand federal bread law appears to him 
to be a logical extension of the principle 
established by Congress in passing the 
standard loaf of bread act for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He says that it is 
designed to afford a greater degree of 
protection to the dealers and to the ulti- 
mate purchasers of bread in those states 
which secure at least a portion of their 
bread supply from bakeries located out- 
side their borders. In his opinion, Dr. 
Burgess says, the Brand bill, if enacted 
into law, will stimulate to a very great 
extent the passage of standard weight 


‘bread legislation in several states. 


J. H. Woorrmwee. 


January 30, 1924 








ON THE WRONG SCENT 

A newspaper dispatch from A ustin, 
Minn., says: “While a police office’ was 
walking through the railroad yard: here 
he got a strong whiff of what he d«-ided 
in his own mind was whisky, Tracing 
the repugnant odor the officer found it 
emanated from a car that had been 
shipped from a point in western C: nada 
to a consignee in Iowa. The offic: r at 
once called out the chief, and the | itter 
called on Sheriff Nick Nicholson and 
County Attorney Baudler. A_ s:arch 
warrant was hastily secured and th: car 
was seized and opened. It contain ‘| oil 
meal, used to feed to cattle.” 

Wonder what would have hap} ned 
had the car contained tankage? 

mm 2. B. 
* 7 

Oh! wheat is up and feed is dowi,, 

The millers all look glum, 
As if they had four thousand yeas 

Of colic in their tum. 


Oh! wheat is down and feed is up 
Demand we cannot fill. 
The plant is running almost full: 
Let’s build another mill! 
H.E. Fe 
* + 
The Ash Fork Roller Mills writes: 
“We find business about 50 per «ent 
satisfactory. Our feed we are sel ing 
at pretty good prices, but our flou: is 
selling too cheap. If we could fin’ a 
better market for our flour, we beli:-ve 
that milling would be better,—even rizht 
good.” 
* 
BEFORE AND AFTER TAKING 


Mrs. Dooley had her husband in court 
for beating her, and when the culjrrit 
was brought forth he was found to be a 
little man not much over four feet eiz|it. 
Both eyes were black, two teeth w 
missing, and one ear was held in its orig 
inal position by a bandage. 

Looking at the plaintiff, who was a big 
buxom woman as strong as a mule, tlie 
judge said in surprise, “You don’t m¢ 
to tell me that little man beat you? 
Why, he is a physical wreck!” 

“Well, yer Honor,” said Mrs. Doolcy 
“he wasn’t a physical wreck until afthe 
he tried.” 


“Quack.” 
* + 


He tried to cross the railroad track 
Before a rushing train; 
They put the pieces in a sack, 
But couldn’t find the brain. 
—Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Ass” 
ciation Bulletin. 
. a 
The farmer has about as much to s:y 
about what happens on the market pa:¢ 
as a married man has about what ha 
pens on the society page. 
—Douglas Malloch, in The Americ: 
Lumberman. 


Complete sex reversal in a hen whic!, 
after having laid many fertile eggs, be- 
came the father of healthy chicks, ha 
been reported to the British Associatio 
for the Advancement of Science. 


= 


A WELL-KNOWN AMERICAN LADY 


Frenchy: “I have been wild to ge 
over here to zis America.” 
ank: “Why, mademoiselle?” 
Frenchy: “I have always wanted to se« 
ze Mrs. Gun who sent so many sons tc 
France.” —Washington Sun Dodger. 


A parasite which causes disease in 
both plants and man has been discovered 
by Dr. Richard P. Strong, of the Har- 
vard Medical School. In order that it 
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, it must pass through an 
may affect man } s t al 
insect and a lizard as intermediate hosts. 
i an = eh 


k: “You say you fell from a lad- 
B va} were painfully injured? Why 


don’t you file a claim on your insurance 


any ?” ; 
» hl “TI would, but you see it 


wasn't exactly an accident. I was plan- 

ning to elope with Mabel and I mistook 

her father’s room for hers.” —TInklings. 
* * 

An irate fan, who had watched the 
home team go down to defeat, stopped 
the umpire as he was leaving the park. 

“Where’s your dog?” he demanded. 

“Dog?” ejaculated the umpire. “I 
have no dog.” 

“Well, you’re the first blind man I ever 
saw who didn’t have a dog,” returned 
the diseruntled one.—Professional News. 

* om 

First Student: “Are you sure your 
folks know I’m coming home with you.” 

Second Student: “They ought to. I 
argued with them for a whole hour 
about it.’ —Hamilton Royal Gaboon. 





‘Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 
1r the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
I line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN WHO CAN 


sell quality soft and hard wheat flours in 
southern Ohio and West Virginia; wanted 
immediately. Box 597, Granville, Ohio. 





REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


One of the largest interior mills in 
the Northwest, grinding both spring 
and durum wheats, has an opening 


for a real salesman in eastern Penn- 
sylvania territory; attractive propo- 
sition for man who has following 
and can produce results. 

Would also consider brokerage 
connections in various markets on 
semolinas. 

Address 1726, care 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


Northwestern 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS FLOUR SALESMAN; 


HAVE HAD 24 
years’ experience. Address 1721, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALES POSITION WANTED 
Man with wide experience in flour 
sales, including connection with two 
of strongest milling concerns in 
country, is open for a position as 
district sales manager; have wide 
trade acquaintance both east and 
west and two years’ experience di- 
recting sales force in the South- 
east; exceptional references, cover- 
ing all former connections; can come 





at any time. Address 968, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 


sires position with good mill in Maryland 
or Pennsylvania territory; can furnish 
good reference. Address 1722, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN SPRING OR WIN- 


ter wheat mill, married, reliable refer- 
ences; desire permanent position in mill 
of 250 bbis or larger; can come promptly. 
Address 1710, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





HELP WANTED 





WANTBED—HEAD MILLER FOR 125-BBL 
North Dakota mill; must be able to pro- 
duce results; reply, giving age, experience, 
references and salary wanted in first let- 








ter. Address 1701, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
SALESMEN 


Wanted—Several exceptionally high 
class salesmen—and no _  others— 
well acquainted with trade in cen- 
tral states, eastern territory and 
southern territory, who have dem- 
onstrated their ability to sell—not 
give away—dquality flour. We are 
located at the front door of all 
the best hard wheat markets and 
grind the choicest country run hard 
spring and hard winter wheat. Our 
84 years of quality milling will be 
an asset to you. Our service to 
your trade and plan of co-operation 
will help you succeed. If your rec- 
ord is clear and you are sure of 
yourself, write, stating clearly your 
age, experience and references. 


GEO. P. PLANT MILLING CoO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Aggressive spring wheat mill mak- 
ing a high grade, reasonably priced 
flour, has opening for high class 
flour salesman in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and also Iowa; liberal salary, 
commission, or both to right party. 
Give full particulars, which will be 
treated confidentially. Address 1723, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


MILLER WANTED FOR GOOD UP-TO- 
date 150-bbl Minnesota mill; the mill is in 
Steady operation and established several 
years; party must be well experienced and 
in a position to take a $5,000 working 
interest and able to take full charge of 
the milling end. Address 1656, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY OFFICE AND SALES EXECUTIVE 


with country mill making quality flours, 
or as branch manager or assistant sales 
manager in larger mill; location imma- 
terial. Address 1711, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





YOUNG MAN WITH SEVERAL YEARS OF 


bookkeeping and some public accounting 
experience desires a position whereby he 
may become familiar with grain and mill- 
ing accounting. C. V. Hendrickson, 624 
Plymouth Building, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 


ent by young man; have milled in up-to- 
date mills of 500 to 4,000 bbis capacity; 
have had charge of mills; can furnish 
references and come at once. Address 
1717, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





EXPERIENCED 


SALES MANAGER AND 
branch manager, familiar in all branches 
of sales work on both spring and Kansas 
flours, desires to hear from milling com- 
pany seeking man of wide acquaintance; 
available at once. Address 1714, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





I AM SEEKING A POSITION AS MAN- 
ager of northwestern mill of about 500 
bbls capacity on a percentage basis, or 
would take a smaller mill, put in my ex- 
perience and furnish the labor egainst mill 
and capital on a 50-50 basis. Address 
1729, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 


well acquainted with baking and jobbing 
trade throughout New England, desires 
direct mill connection with a high grade 
spring wheat or Kansas mill; can give 
best of references as to character and 
ability. Address 1684, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLING SUPERINTENDENT: HAVING 
had years of experience in successfully 
operating mills of large capacity grinding 
all varieties of wheat and other cereals, 
am seeking connection with substantial 
company where this experience may be 
used to advantage. W. D. McLean, 1151 
Plymouth Building, Minneapolis. Main 
5553. 





AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY, MAN WHO 
has had large experience in the mixed 
feed business, with buying and manufac- 
turing, as well as selling, also handling 
of salesmen; has had experience in the 
compounding of feeds and some experi- 


ence in flour milling and grain. Address 
1720, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





MINNESOTA MILL MANAGER OF MANY 
years’ experience in the milling business 
wishes to make a change; am now em- 
pioyed, but can come any time after due 
notice to present employers; understand 
the milling business in all its various 
branches from buying the raw materials 
to selling the products. Address 1708, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL 500 TO 1,000 
bbls, by miller with long experience in 
hard or soft wheat mills; results guar- 
anteed; can handle man and keep mill in 
best of repair; can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address 1715, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MAN WHO CAN SELL FLOUR, WITH 
exceptional business record, high reputa- 
tion and many friends among the trade, 
is looking for position as mill representa- 
tive preferably in New England and New 
York state; A-1 references from past and 
present employers and from many promi- 
nent flour merchants and large bakers; 
bonds furnished if desired; free Feb. 1. 
Address 1724, care Northwestern Miller, 
Ninneapolis, 


FOR 


495 


SALE—NEW STEEL CONCRETE 
fireproof mill building and grain tanks; 
equipped with new Nordyke & Marmon 
machinery; capacity 400 bbls; own water- 
power, siding, old mill buildings, real 
estate; established 1850; forced into re- 
ceivership for lack of working capital. 
R. H. Quackenbush, Trustee, Jas. Frazee 
Milling Corp., Baldwinsville, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—A MODERN MILL, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


BRICK, 
newly equipped throughout, 400 bbls daily 
capacity; one of the best plants in Kan- 
sas, located in town famous for its flour 
for 50 years; best shipping facilities; mill- 
ing-in-transit privileges; doing good busi- 
ness, manufacturing well-known brands 
Kansas hard wheat flour; good reasons for 
selling; priced below appraised value; at- 
tractive terms. Address 1713, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











TRUSTEE’S SALE TO CLOSE 

BANKRUPT ESTATE 
Flour mill for sale at sacrifice, 1,500 
bbis grinding capacity in two units, 
equipped for hard and soft wheat 
and blending plant of 2,500 bbls ca- 
pacity. Terra cotta storage tanks 
450,000 bus. About four acres land 
with a 426-ft frontage on West 
Chester Pike (Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.). Track facilities for 
18 cars. Plant known as “Mill- 
bourne Mills,’’ founded in 1757; re- 
constructed several times and con- 
tains all modern machinery in good 
physical condition. Plant is steam 
driven and has water rights on con- 
stantly flowing stream. Milling-in- 
transit privileges to most points in 
the East from Maine to Florida. 
Property includes going public ga- 
rage business for 50 automobiles on 
main thoroughfare. Prospectus and 
complete information upon further 
application. 

CHARLES H. BIRR, 
Trustee in Bankruptcy for 
SHANE BROS. & WILSON CO., 
63d and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CEREAL MILL 


Milling capacity 12,000 bus daily, 
elevator capacity 300,000 bus; mod- 
ern equipment, fireproof buildings, 
can be converted into a flour mill. 
A bargain for a quick sale. C. E. 
Beyer, 1504 Inter Southern Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—A 400-BBL MINNE- 
sota spring wheat mill operating steadily 
with good connections in central and east- 
ern states; has favorable transit privi- 
leges; plenty of local grown wheat to cover 
growing local trade; ample storage ca- 
pacity; convenient private trackage; lo- 
cated in good rye section and could be 
converted into rye mill to operate in con- 
nection with terminal plant; principal 
owner moved to California; willing to sell 
at sacrifice; terms to reliable party. Ad- 
dress 1709, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





Sprinklered 
Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90, 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 











nesota. 


Barber Milling Company 
Order to Sell Assets at Private Sale 


Pursuant to the order of the District Court of the State of 
Minnesota for Hennepin County, the Receivers of Barber Milling 
Company are authorized to receive bids for the whole or parcels 
of the assets of the Barber Milling Company. 
sold for cash free and clear of liens. 

It is further provided in such order that each bidder deposit with 
the Receivers a certified check payable to the Receivers in the 
amount of five per cent of his bid, to be forfeited if the bidder 
shall refuse to complete the bid and purchase the property. 
Court reserves the right to reject any and all bids and bids will 
be submitted to the Court for acceptance or rejection upon such 
notice as the Court shall hereafter order. 

A complete description of the property to be sold and the exact 
terms of the order of sale can be had upon application to the Re- 
ceivers at their office, 552 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Min- 


gned ) 
CLARK L, KEATOR and EDWARD E. SCHOBER, 


Said assets will be 


The 


(Signed 


Receivers. 











Announcement 





E SPECIALIZE 

in obtaining ar- 
tistic portraiture in the 
home and we commend 
to your consideration the 
suggestion that we come 
to your home for your 


next portrait. 


Lee Brothers 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


527 Marquette Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 








Paper Flour Sacks 


: S. GEORGE COMPANY 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 














Cleans 


Any size wheat, spring, winter 
or Durum, without changes 
or adjustments. 

Our book, “‘Clean Wheat, the Basis of 


Good Milling,” tells why and how the 
Carter quickly pays for itself. 


Write today for your copy. 


CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. CO. 
623 19th Ave.N.E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas City Office: 518 New York Life Bidg. 
EAT MORE WHEAT 
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Canadian Milling Property 
For Sale 


The trustee of the property of Canadian Cereal 
and Flour Mills Co., Ltd., (bankrupt) wishes to 
announce to the trade that he has for sale a valu- 
able milling property in the town of Tillsonburg, 
Ontario. The location is one of the best in Canada. 
It is on direct railway lines between Chicago and 
New York and has ready access by rail and water 
to sources of grain supply in the west and all the 
great consuming markets for flour in the east. 


This property comprises: 
Flour Mill, capacity 500 bbls per day 
Pot Barley Mill, capacity 50 bbls per day 
Pea Mill, capacity 120 bbls per day 
Grain Elevator of 80,000 bushels capacity 


In addition to the foregoing there are several 
storage warehouses. The motive power is steam and 
electricity with auxiliary water power of 120 h. p. 


The mill is served by the Canadian National; 
Canadian Pacific, Michigan Central and Wabash 
Railways. 


The local trade tributary to this plant amounts 
to $125,000 per year. 


A valuable local feature is the fact that this 
district produces more and better soft winter wheat 
than any other part of Ontario, consequently it 
has always enjoyed a valuable trade in soft winter 
wheat flour. 


Any miller in the United States or Canada who 
wishes to secure a location in that part of this con- 
tinent which the march of events is showing to be 
the very best for both domestic and foreign trade 
would do well to look into this opportunity. This 
plant could not be built today for several times its 
present price. Terms of sale to suit purchaser. 


Interested parties are invited to communicate 
with 
H. T. Jamieson, Trustee, 
Royal Bank Building, 
Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 


PREFERRED STOCK of the 


NORTHERN STATES 
POWER CO. 


has paid dividends regularly since organization of the 
Company in 1909 at the rate of 7% per annum. 


Stock is obtainable for cash or on small monthly pay- 
ments. It is an investment in a sound, well-established 
company supplying the electric, gas and other utility 
requirements of cities in Minnesota and adjacent states. 


Ask Our Securites Department 


THE MINNEAPOLIS GENERAL 
ELECTRIC CO. $15 South Fifth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Specialists in 


Flour Analysis 
Siebel Institute of Technology 


966 Montana St. CHICAGO, ILI 


Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 


PHOSPHATE 








Send for BULLETIN Nop. 15 


avow EXPLOSIONS 


Victor Chemical Works - IN FLOUR MILLS 
New York CHICAGO St. Louis FEDERAL PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS, Inc. 
Nashville 127 No. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
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FLOUR, FEED and 
GRAIN ANALYSES 


You want reliable, prompt, readily under- 
stood, unbiased reports. 


Let us prove to you that Howard Reports are the best 
and most valuable obtainable. 
Our 38 years’ experience with millers’ and bakers’ problems 


means money for you. We originated and popularized prac- 
tical comparative reports on grain, flour, etc. 


Ask for rates or sample copies of reports on the products you 
are interested in. 


THE HOWARD WHEAT & FLOUR TESTING LABORATORY 
Established 1886 Drawer 1, Commerce Station Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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